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ng of the most 1m 


As bv 


st was, that of layigg Ocfore the Public yariows objects. of information and disc svion, both 

7 panded = 5. the second was that of lending aid to the propagation of those liberal principles ree 
portant concerns of mankind, which have been either deserted or virweutly ope 

by other Periudical Miscellanies 5; and upon the manly and rativnal support of which the Fame and Fate 
aernose who write are ambitious Of making Converts, and of giving their Opinions a Maximum of 


Jatluence and Celebrity, the most extensively cirgylated Miscellany will repay with the greatest Effect the 


Curiesit rv 


f those whe read, whether it be for Amusement or for Lastruction.—— JOHNSON, 





To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
sIR 
NOW revert, agreeably to my pro- 
mise, to the subject of the celebrated 
Testudo Greca at Peterborough. Being 
ssed of an introductory letter to the 
te Lord Bishop, I had every facility 
ranted me for observing the singular 
habits of this extraordinary animal. 

I presume it unnecessary to describe 
the general appearance of this tortoise: 
jn external character it exhibits a counter. 
part of its fellow species, being the Tes- 
tude Greca of Linneus (common tor- 
toise); it is a female, ; 

It is well ascertained that this crea- 
ture must have been about 216 years in 
the country, and the late bishop assured 
that he had rememibered it above sixty 
years, nor could he discern any visible 
marks of change. = ' 

The animal has its‘atitipathies and pre- 
dilectious. It will eat endive, green pease, 
and even the leek ; while it positively ré- 
jects asparagus, parsley, and spinage. 

In the eatly part of the season its’ fa- 
vourite pabulum ‘are the flowers of the 
dandelion (Leontodon Taraxacum), of 
which it will devour twenty at a meal ; 
and lettuce ( Lactuca sativa), of the lat- 
tera good sized one atatime. Icis very 
partial to lettuce ; but, if placed between 
lettuce and the flowers of the dandelion, 
it will forsake the former forthe latter. 

It is also very fond of the pulp of an 
Orange, which it sucks greedily. 


About the latter ead of June (discerns- 


ing the times and the seasons) it looks for 
t, when its foriner choice is forsaken. 
t eats currants, raspberries, pears, ap- 
ples, peaches, nectarines, &c., the riper 
the better. Te will, however, not taste 
cherries. Of fruits, however, thie straw 
yand gooseberry are the most esteem- 
) It makes great ravages amid the 
Strawberry borders, and will caké a pint 
of gooseberries at intervals. 8 
I could not get it to €at the root of the 
rrepreet hor any root indeed that I of- 
pay, ‘ay carrot, turnip, &c. All ani. 
“s cam discarded, nor will it drink 
sik quid, at’ least neither water nor 
pe } and, if a leafis moist, it will shake 
1X0 drive off the wet that may adhere, 
OxTHLY Mac, Nu, 268, 


It moved with apparent ease, though 
ressed by a weight of eighteen’ stone; 
itself weighs thirteen pounds and a half, 
In cloudy weather it scoops out a cavity 
generally in a southern exposure, where 
it reposes, torpid and inactive, until the 
genial influence of the sun calls it from its 
sleep, .When in this state, the eyes are 
closed, and the head and neck a little coue 
tracted, not drawn within the shell. So 
acute is its sense of smélling (as [ cone 
ceive) that it will arouse from its lethargic 
state if any person approaches even at a 
distance of twelve feet. 

About the beginning of October (or 
latter end of September, ) it begins’to im- 
merse itself, and has for this purpose for 
many late years selected a particular an- 
gle of the garden: it enters in an inclined 
plane, and excavates the earth in a man= 
ner similar to the mole; the depth to 
which it penetrates varies as the rigour of 
the approaching season may be, from one 
foot to upwards of two (mild or severe), 
It may be remarked that, about a month 
prior to the period of the entry into its 
dormitory, it refuses all sustenance. The 
animal emerges about the end of April, 
nor eats for two weeks or more aftere 
ward, 

Its skin ‘is not perceptibly cold ; its re- 
spiration, which is entirely effected 
through the nostrils,is slow. I visited it 
for the last time on the 9h of June, 1815, 
during a thunder-storin, when it lay an- 
der the shelter of a cauliflower, and appa» 
rently torpid. . 

- What an extended latitade the obser- 
vance of the hatits of this creature gives 
to the wanderings of hypothesis. 

ist. It is singular that the lettuce’ and 
the dandelion should be so preferred. 
The lactescent jaice of the former is 
powerfully narcotic, and Dr. Duncan, 
jun. hag read a valuable paper on the 
opium obtained from the inspissated white 
juice, before the Caledonian Horticulte- 
ral Society. And I have found that the 
Extract. Tarazac. applied to the sciatic 
nerves, (in the manner vefore described) 
is powerfully sedative. F 
< ‘gd. It is remarkable that‘it should re- 
ject these when the fruit season com. 


mences. The strawberry and gooseberry 
2P (particularly 
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rticularly the latter) aré allowed to be 
= most Cligtheeuts Y) fruits, I believe 
them to promote actively the ape of 
digestion ; and again, the predilection for 
the pulp of an orange is an additional 
confirmation. ; 

Srd. Its antipathy to cherries. All 
are ayreed that the cherry is a most dan- 

rous fruit; and the fatal effects occurr- 
ing from excessive use of them, is a proof 
of the justice of the opinion. Its fluids 
seem to be difficultly digestible, and pro- 
bably contain a principle analogous to 
albumen, or a peculiar one, as fungin, 
asparagin, &c. I have not submitted 
this juice to the test of chemical agents. 
I lament it did not occur to me to try al- 
monds, which contain so much vegetable 
albumen. 

4th. It is difficult to account for its 
aversion to fluids ; we have, however, an 
analogy in the Alpaca, &c. 

On the whole, that narcotics and seda- 
tives should take precedence of others in 
the former part of the season, and those 
that may be deemed condiments in the 
latter, is certainly astonishing. ‘* In 
wisdom Thou hast made them all.” How 
well calculated are such to elevate our 
thoughts to Him 


** Who sits above the Heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these his lower works— 
Yet these declare his wisdom.” 
J. Murray, 
Bishop Stortford, Herts. 








To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N reply to your note, relative to the 
point of contact of the sun’s and 
moon’s limbs at the beginning of the solar 
eclipse of November 1816, p. 199, I shall 
briefly observe, that at the beginning of 
the eclipse the longitude of the nonagesi- 
mal degree will be 153° 0’ 40°2”; the 
so00n’s apparent latitude, 14’ 58°3" N.; 
the sun’s distance from the nonagesimal, 
88° 55’ 4°2"; and the altitude of the none 
agesimal, 44° 35’ 22°68", 

Now, radius 1 4 tang. 44° $5! 22°8":: 
sin. 83° 55’ 4°2": tang. 44° 25’ 40°7", or 
the cotang. of 45°34’ 19:3", the angle at 
the sun, subtended by the vertical circle 
and the ecliptic totheright hand. Again, 
the sin. of S2’ 41°5" (the sum of the 
semi-diameters of\he © and @): radius 
1::sin. of the (’s apparent latitude, 
14’ 58°S" a sin, 27° 15’ 21°3", the angle 
which the moon's centre makes with the 
ecliptic at the centre of the sun. Then, 
45° 34° 19°S"— 27° 15! 21-3" — 18° 18° 
58”, the angle required, instead of 59° 
@ given in the Nautical Almanac, . 


dt appears that the conductors of the 


Mr. Squire on Solar Eclipses. 







[May 1, 
Nautical Almanac have not Onl? om. 
mitted an oversight with respect to the 
apparent contact of the sun’s and 
limbs in this eclipse, but have likewise 
substituted the true, or ecliptic, Conjune. 
tion of the sun and moon for the visible 
conjunction. Errors of this kind 
strictly to be avoided in such an impor, 
tant and national work as the Nautical 
Almanac. 

Now I am upon this subject, 2 shai 
just observe, that Mr. Vince, in the firs 
volume of his Astronomy, on the calcy. 
lation of solar eclipses, a taken for an 
example the eclipse of the Srd of April, 
1791. After finding the beginning, mid. 
dle, end, and digits eclipsed, he gives, at 
page S69, a very erroneous method for 
constructing the same; and, as the 
135, plate 10, is laid down from these 
principles, it gives a very inaccurate type 
of this eclipse for the place it is computed 
for. Whether this is corrected in the 
second edition I am not able to say, 

Epping; April, 1815. Tuo. Squrre, 

P.S. Your correspondent, Mr. C. Lacas, 
page 200; says, the solid [should be super- 
ficial} contents of the hexagon, whose eir- 
cumference is 180, will be 2430; but itis 
only 2338°26858. ‘Therefore, the area of 
the hexagon is to that of the square (of the 
same circumference) nearly as 7 to 6, nat 
as 6 to 5. 

I 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
CURIOUS EXTRACTS from ANCIENT 
FRENCH MANUSCRIPTS, in the IMPE- 
RIAL LIBRARY Gf PARIS. 
Discovery of America: how suggested 
to Columbus. 
6 leis manuscripts in-Arabic, marked 
No. 527, 588, 589, 590, 591, 592, 
593, 594, 601, contain miscellanies i 
geography and natural history, by Ebs- 
al-onardi, a writer of the 24th century. 
The author, under the article Lisboo, 
has a passage which points out the sug- 
gestion to Columbus of the existence of 
anew continent. It is this—_ 

All this country (abouc Lisbon) #s 
bounded by a dark sea, which 1s very 
dangerous, Eight persons of Lisbon, 
anxious to know what was beyond, fi 
out a vessel, with’all kinds of provisions 
requisite for a long voyage, and swost 
not to return until they had penetr® 
to the extremity of that sea, and to the 
land, which might lie to the west 
of it. These navigators adva du 
ring twelve days, into the full ocean; 
afterwards they were carried, for twelve 
more days, into a sea unfathomable, the 
waves of which were very large; 
forced by the winds to the southward, 
they reached an island, called by th 


author the Isle of Sheep, ren 
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because they saw there many 
Asal which they wished to 
eat; but, finding the meat too bitter, were 
obliged to content themselves with car- 

‘19 off the skins. They also found a 

ring of fresh water, and, laying in a 
stock of it, re-embarked, Sailing to- 
wards the south, twelve more days, they 
discovered an inhabited island, where 

saw vessels, in which were men, 
who conducted them to a house, situated 
upon the border of the sea. These men 
were copper-coloured, and of great sta- 
ture, Alter three days, an interpreter 
came to them, who spoke Arabic, to 
enquire the cause of their voyage, and 
make a report of it to the re The 
Jatter told them, that he had likewise 
sent some of his subjects upon a voyage 
of discovery, in this vast ocean, They 
had, he observed, sailed to the westward, 
for a month; but, having been stopped 
by the darkness, at which they were sur- 
prised, they had returned without having 
seen any thing. The navigators of Lis- 
bon, having been informed in this island 
that they were more than a month’s 
voyage from home, re-embarked, and 
returned to Lishon, where, in memory 
of that event, they gave to a particular 
quarter of the town the name of the 
Quarter of those who have been deceived, 
and this name, says the Arabian author, 
still exists. 

This extraordinary voyage (says M. 
de Guignes) proves, 

1. That the navigators found in this 
island, a man, who spoke Arabic, and 
acted as an interpreter, This shows, 
that they were not the first who came 
there. Other Arabians had penetrated 
more before them, and it appears that 
they were acquainted in this island with 
its distance from Lisbon. 

2. This navigation proves to us, that 
the Arabians did not confine themselves 
to coasting voyages, but had the resolu- 
tion to embark upon the ocean, for pur- 
poses of discovery, and that, with a little 
more perseverance, they would have 
reached America. They came unto the 
isle of copper-coloured inhabitants, a 
celour, which well applies to the native 
habitants of America, the modern 
Indians, and probably advanced very 
hear to the continent. Their design was, 
te stretch to the west, and they succeeded 
as far as it was possible for them to do so, 
It cannot be said, that they wished only 
to reconnoitre the western coast of 
Africa, for they frequented the Canaries, 

3. This enterprize, mentioned by Bene 

rai, could not be the only one of 
kind attempted by the Arabians, 
wiring their sovereignty in Spain, Ia 


1291 it was repeated by two Genoese, 
of which nothing further is known, The 
Arabians lost Lisbon in 1147, so that 
their attempt must have been prior to 
that year, The name given to one of 
the quarters of this town, in order to 
preserve the memory of the event, a 
name which was existing in the time of 
Ben-al-onardi, who died, according to 
some authorities, towards the year 1358, 
might have occasioned the attempt of the 
Genoese in 1291. In 1492, about one 
hundred and thirty-four years after the 
time of Ben-al-onardi, Christopher Coe 
lumbus undertook his discoveries. Did 
any remembrance of the voyage of the 
Arabians exist in his time upon these 
coasts, and did it occasion Columbus to 
make his experiment? 

4. It cannot be believed, that these 
isles were the Canaries, because they 
were known to the Arabians, Besides, 
the recital of Ben-al-onardi mentions 
two attempts, that of the Arabians from 
Lisbon, and another, which preceded it, 
made by subjects of the king of the 
island, where they touched, a situation 
much further tothe westward. 


Burchard, Bruchard, or Broccard, was Mase 
ter of the Ceremonies in the Chapel of 
the Pope, entered into that Office Dec. 21, 
1483, and died, Bishop of Hortio, Ma 
16, 1506. He wrote a kind of Jorel 
of the Ceremonials of his Office, inter- 
spersed with Anecdotes. His work is a 
MS. in the National Library at Paris, 
marked 5158, 5159, in folio; and 5521, 
in three volumes in 4to. &c. &e. 


The following extracts will elucidate 
ancient manners.—At the death of Po 
Sixtus IV. Burcard, as master of the 
ceremonies, ‘was summoned with his 
colleague to assist at the obsequies. The 
confusion in the palace, at the death of 
the pope, was extreme. The body have 
ing been laid naked upon a table, it was 


a long time before they could obtain the 


things necessary for washing and cloath- 
ing it, according to the usual forms. The 
domestics were wholly employed in pile 
laging the furniture, and the whole was 
carried off in an instant. Burcard in 
yain applied to persons who had received 
the greatest favours from the deceased 
pope, for water, wine, spices, and linen, 


After waiting four hours, a kitchen boy 


brought him some water in a cauldron 
used for washing dishes, a barber lent 
him a basin from his shop, and, to wi 
the body, they were obliged to tear the 
shirt in which he died, nor could another 
be obtained to replace it. A ring, which 
they brought to put upon bis finger, was 
protected by guards, placed for that par- 
pose about the corpse,untilit was interredg 
2P32 Curious 
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Curious forgeries were practised in 
4489, in the public offices of the papal 
see, by the very officers. At. first they 
drew out the instruments, according to 
ahe concessions, granted by the pope. 
They next deleted the writing by a cer- 
tain water, except the signatures, and 
such parts as they deemed it convenient 
to retain. In lieu. of the erased clauses, 
they substituted the matters for which 
their employers had contracted with 
them. For this purpose they had diffes 
rent inks, some of which were easy of de- 
Jetion, They were paid from 100 to 2000 
ducats, according to the importance of 
the matter, fur a single instrument. They 
fabricated dispensations of every kind, 
and carried on the trade for two years. 
At last, one of them was detected, and 
betrayed his accomplices. They were 
all hanged, but no list of their fabrications 
was ever published. 

Disguise of sex was punished at Rome 
asa serious offence. In 1498 a courte- 
san, named Corsetta, cohabited with a 
Moor, who always wore female habits, 
and was denominated Barbara the Spa- 
niard. Upon detection the Moor was 
Jed through the town in the dress of a 
woman, with his hands tied behind, and 
his sex very indecently exposed. A few 
days afterwards he was burned alive; 
but the courtesan had no ather punish. 
ment than being led in exhibition with 
her companion. 

A curious prejudice obtained in those 
days relative to the weather. It was be- 
Jieved that the temperature of each of 
the twelve months of the future year was 
predicted by that of each of the twelve 
days after Christmas. Burcard has there- 
fore a meteorological journal of each of 
these days, following the Christmas of 
1503. 

Arabian Voyage. 

In the same library at Paris is an Arae 
bian manuscript, No. 597, containing, 
among other matters, two voyages to Ine 
dia and China, in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. This manuscript was partially 
translated and published by the Abbé 
Renaudot in 1718, whose work was for 
a long time presumed to be a forgery. 

The following is a curious account of 
Arabian navigation. The travellers found 


in the Mediterranean, upon the coasts of. 


Syria, the wreck of an Arah vessel, the 
construction of which announced that it 
was built at Siraph, in the Persian Gulf, 
for it was peculiar to the naval architec. 
ture of that place not to nail the planks 
of their vessels, but to fasten them toge- 
ther in a particular manner, as if they 


had been sewed. It was thought from 


x thence that this vessel had made the tour 


of China, from whence it passed ing 
sea of Khozar, and again by Be IDO the 
the Mediterranean. A communiestiog 


sumed ; this is known to be false ; but it 
is more probable that they doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, coasted 
Africa, and entered the Mediterraneay 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
Arabians were then great navigators, fre. 
quented all the isles in the soath of Lndia, 
and endeavoured to make discoveries, 

This serves to explain the numerous 
kingdoms presumed to be fictitious, ip 
that best picture of oriental manners, ibe 
Arabian Nights Eotertainments, 

During the times of famine in China, 
the authors affirm that it was usual to ex. 
pose human flesh for sale in the markets, 
They say that it was unsafe to go out at 
night, for fear of being taken and killed, 
in order to be sold, 

Christianity was introduced into Chi. 
na by the Nestorians, who erected a mo- 
nument at Siganfou, called Comdam; and 
the travellers say that many christians 
were massacred at Canton, in the dy. 
nasty of Tang. | . 

In confirmation of many passages of 
the Arab.an Nights, the route of the Chi- 
nese and Arabians from Canton to 
sora. They went from China to Ceylop, 
doubled Cape Comorin; sailed along the 
whole coast of Malabar, passed the 
mouth of the Indus, trom whence they 
proceeded to Siraf. The Chinese were 
acquainted with the Euphrates. From 
Bassora goods were carried into the dif. 
ferent Mahometan countries, and eves 
to the coasts of A-rica. 

Pigeon- Posts ae 

In the history of the Atabek princes in 
Syria, by Ebn-al-Athit, or Ben-al-Athir, 
a writer of the thirteenth century, 4 Ma 
nuscript in the same library, No. 818, we 
have the following account of the este 
blishment of pigeon-posts, during the crue 
sades, upon the principle of the telegraph, 

In the same year (1171), Nouredain 
established pigeon-posts. The bird was 
of a particular species, one found at Bag- 
dad, being the best, which reurned frat 
a very distant country to their nest. 4h¢ 
dominions of this prince were then $0 ¢% 
tensive, that, when the crusaders made 
an incursion upon any part of them, 
could not obtain information time eno” 
to send succours. He therefore placed 
every where, from town to town, MEP 
provided with these pigeons, At the 
discovery of any invasion they attached & 
kc tter to the pigeon, who carried it imme 
diately to the neighbouring town. 
it was consigned to another pigeo® 5% 
the news was thus conveyed to -\0v! 
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+» in one day. By this means he was 
of ied to Sirocbe the crusaders in their 


ions. 
exped Craniology- 

Craniology is presumed to originate in 
the present day, at least in any scientific 
form. In the chronicle of Bernard Ite. 
ius (manuscript in the National Library 
of Paris, No. 1338,) he says, “* These 
three things form the wise man, mtnd or 
‘ntellect, discernment, and memory, 
These three faculties reside in the head ; 
for there are in the brain three chambers, 
In that which is in front resides the intel- 
lect, discernment 1s placed in the mid- 
dle, and memory is the third, which is 
behind. He professes to prove these as- 
gertions by examples of wounds in the 
head, «hich have sometimes. destroyed 
one of these faculties without injuring the 
others. 

Paris; January 1815. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N reply to the request of J. J. in 
your publication of March, wishing 
to be informed of the meaning of the 
Hebrew abbreviations, affixed to Wol- 
laston’s Religion of Nature delineated. 
WILLIAM Lie afc 
Yn'y x’a'n 
I beg leave to observe, that it is usual 
to place initials at the end of a Hebrew 
publication, importing the author’s gra- 
titude to God, for having enabled him 
tocomplete his work, Considering the 
meaning of the above letters in the same 
point of view, I endeavoured to elucidate 
them accordingly ; but, after mature de- 
liberation, I was fully convinced that those 
letters were differently intended; and, from 
subsequent reflection, deduce the fallow- 
ing explanation, suitable to the contents of 
the work, viz. the (2) for an a part. hiph, 
root "2 which, in hiph, wan He made 
void. Psalm xxxiii. 10. on muy Yen “A 
The Lord bringeth to nought, &c. the (3) 
for n> a subs, (strength) often used, signi- 
fying, The power of the mind. Prag, xxiv. 
5. M2 yox> Don we A wise man en- 
Creases strength. The (x) for wx subs. 
com. Mortal man. Psalm viii. 4. wrx m7 
hat is man?—Hence the first three let- 
ters being the initials of ‘these three 
Words, viz. wax M2 32m One who bringeth 
w, Rovent the power of man; i.e. one 
who makes void by his arguments the 
ag * man. The 5 three letters, 
+ \)) for a parti. kal. root, } 

Ned ell Oo 

@ substantive fem, (pra) root Son he 

thy de (2) for xo to God; whence 

God, P™ And gives due praise to 


Those who have read the au 
work, will be better able to judge o 
translation. of the above initials, respects 
ing their agreement with the contents of 
the book, ~S. Lyons, 

15, Duke.-street. Hebrew Teacher, 


ST 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 
“* Marseilles, Feb. 24, 18156 
“ J HOPE the euclosed silk-worm 
will arrive in safety. I find 
John Buil, like you, prefers somethicg im- 
mediately foreign to the productions of 
our own country; nothing is so likely to 
cure this prejudice as the actual expe. 
rience of what other nations are, or, in 
other words, by quitting, for comparative 
wretchedness, the most enviable coun 
in the world; for, believe me, France is 
behind us centuries in every thing desi- 
rable; and, as it bas been called “ the 
most enlightened and polished natian,” 
you may readily infer the superiority of 
our own dear |ittle island to every thi 
under the sun. I thank God I was bora - 
an Englishman, and have the prospect of 
ending my days in the country which 
gave me birth. It is really curious to. 
observe with what eagerness the people 
of different nations grasp at the produg. 
tions of foreigners. As even the shue- 
blacks here are so perfectly aware of this . 
weakness of human nature as to recome 
mend their stuff by calling it Cirage An- 
gloise, it will not surprize that the more 
“enlightened” perfumer should profess 
to sell English goods; the French ladies 
could no more think of using the produce 
tions of their own country, when those 
of a foreign market are to be procured, 
than could our own fashionables conde- 
scend to vulgarize their toilets with that 
which, in their opinion, did not come 
from the “ enlightened and polished na- 
tion.” But, as the professed English 
wares to be found here are evidently 
from their decided inferiority to all Eng- 
lish goods, of French manufacture, so f 
have no doubt that the professed French 
goods of the same denomination, to be 
met with in Engiand, are of English manu- 
facture; this I infer from their evident 
superiority to any thing which can be 
procured in France. As to their climate, 
although it is sometimes very fine, yet 
is extremely variable; the day on which 
Mr. J—— quoted the glass at 48°, twas 
here at 47°; sometimes the winds are 
more piercing than I ever experienced in 
England. But this isthe south of France, 
and therefore must be Paradise! It must 
be admitted, however, that thereis less bad 
weather during winter at this place than 
Ja Rngland ; t take the whole year 


round, 
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sound, and T bave little hesitation in 
stating that, generally speaking, our cli- 
mate is the best of thetwo ; of course these 
different climates may be respectively more 

atticularly conducive to different states 
of health and disease. So much for 
France and its climate. As to the peo- 
ple and the manners, I shall only say, 
that, if they be the standards of highly fi- 
nished clegance and politeness, as we 
have heard they are, then indeed we 

r Englishmen are quite ignorant of the 
rules of good breeding, and Lord Ches- 
terfield was adunce. If, on my return, 
I should pop my dirty knife into your 
salt, tear a fowl to pieces with my teeth 
and hands, without the use of knife and 
fork, spit continually on your drawing- 
room floor, or do any one of a thousand 
other things of the same sort, be assured 
that such acts will have the recommenda. 
tion of being continental, and perfectly 
@ da mode Francoise. In short, if I 
should return in manners a perfect beast, 
be not surprized, for I du assure you such 
are the people of this country.” 

As a sort of set-off to the many de- 
scriptions of France, which have ap- 
peared in your Magazine, during the 
last nine months, I have copied the above 
extract from a letter which [ lately re- 
ceived from a friend, who has been for 
some time resident at Marseilles, and 
that neighbourhood, for the benefit of 
his health, his complaint being a pul- 
monary consumption ; and sorry am I to 
say, that he gives us no hope that his 
health is at allamended. Indeed, his 
account of the climate is such, as must 
certainly excite much surprise how it 
eould be possible to recommend the 
south of France as a retreat for invalids. 
We find, that, on the 6th of February 
Jast, the day on which I wrote to him, 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer was here, (at 
Huntspill,) about latitude 51°, at 48°; 
and at Marseilles, latitude 43°, it was 
on the samé day 47!! On the 24th of 
February, it was at Marseilles 57°; such 
fluctuations indicating of course a very 
improper climate for invalids, whose 
complaints are pulmonary. I do not 
mean to infer from these observations, 
that our own climate is not more fluctue 
ating; for, after all, I am obliged to be- 
heve it is $0: One day in the last week, 
the thermometer here was as high as 
60° in the shade, and yet in the winter 
of 1813.14 I never observed it below 
28°, although in other parts of England 
I believe it was as low as 18°. Whether 
our contiguity to the sea might have an 
effect upon the thermometer here, is a 
question which will be answered diffe- 
rently, according to the views which phie 


[May 1: 
losophers have of the breezes / te 
sea; of one thing, I think, that] tan 
speak with confidence, that, notwith, 
standing snow rarely lies long on the 
ground here, vegetation is not com 
so forward as it is in the same latitudes 
at a greater distance from the sea. I hare 
my suspicions that our strong westerly 
winds carry with them some muriate of 
soda, the deposition or solution of which 
upon plants produces cold, and, in con 
sequence, vegetation is considerably re. 
tarded. 
At any rate these observations con. 
cerning the thermometer both in F 
and England must furnish data for future 
inquiries, and with that view 1 consign 
them to your pages. Jas. JENNrNGs, 
Huntspill; March 20, 1815. 
RE ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magasine, 
SiR, 
ETWEEN two and three years 
ago, a society was formed ig 
Greenock, for the encouragement of arts 
and sciences, on so liberal a plan as to 
do honour to its projectors, and to merit 
the gratitude of the public, which itis 
calculated and intended at once & 
amuse and improve; and that of the 
individuals whose exertions it enco . 
and whose talents it makes known. But 
it is painful to think how few seem sen- 
sible of the merits and exertions of this 
little publicespirited association; and 
how little their disinterested efforts have 
been regarded by those of the commu- 
nity, whose wealth and countenance 
could scarcely, in any way, be more 
advantageously bestowed than in assist 
ing to foster the elegant arts of life; 
—those arts which exalt man to his true 
dignity, and which are the true glory of 
auation. As you are an encourager 
all improvements, if you are so very good 
as to grant a place to an account of this 
institution in your Magazine, perhaps 
may occur to some of the rich inhabie 
tants of this populous town, that what 
you, at such a distance, deem worthy of 
your notice, may not be altogether ut 
worthy of their’s. a 
The idea of this institution originated 
with a Mr. Welsh, who, though ne 
blessed with steady health, and ¢ 
obliged, by unremitting industry, 0 pre 
vide for the wants of an infant family, 
has pursued the object with an¢ 
disinterested zeal, which, were it 
through all other ranks and offices ® 
the state, would make this the most 
rious kingdom that ever adorned the gi 
_ The principal intention of this society 
is to open a path through which . 
of every description may find acces © 


public 
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ulig notice ; and by which the public 
neral, without the trouble of re. 
sie. may have brought before them, 
from amongst their own fellow-citizens, 
le of genius in every useful or orna. 
mental art or science, who might other- 
wise remain for ever unknown, Were 
the friends of the society to admit of 
it, it was also proposed to erect a build- 
ing, part of which was destined for a 
ublic maseum, and the rest for an ex- 
fisition-room, and schvol of drawing, 
where students should be admitted free, 
er at the smallest possible expence, to 
eopy from casts of the best statues, to be 
rovided by the society. It was pro- 
, that the expences of the institution 
should be defrayed by an annual sub. 
scription, and the profits of an annual 
exhibition. In the hope that these 
would be liberal, and that donations and 
legacies might also be received from 
those who approved of the scheme, this 
museum and exhibition soon were, in 
imagination, already built: when, alas, 
it appeared, by the very scanty contri- 
butions, and the almost total neglect of 
the exhibitions, and from there having 
been a large public building erected, 
without the least regard to the wants of 
the society, that nothing was to be ex- 
pected from public encouragement. In 
the building alluded to, no apartment is 
allotted even for the temporary purposes 
of the exhibition; and the society must 
eontinue, as hitherto, to hire inconve- 
bient apartments, at an enormous rent, 
with the hazard of having the pictures 
abruptly turned out,—a fate which has 
already attended both the exhibitions they 
have had, before the time proposed for 
keeping thein open was nearly elapsed. 
Atthese exhibitions were received paint- 
ings, drawings, engravings, plans, models, 
of every kind, in architecture, ship-build- 
ing, machinery, &c, Essays on given 
subjects, and, in short, nothing is denied 
admittance which shews genius or in- 
dustry, or promises in any way to be 
useful to mankind. ‘At each of these 
exhibitions, considerably upwards of a 
hundred paintings and drawings, besides 
many other articles, appeared; and 
prizes were bestowed in the most liberal 
manner for thosé which were most ap- 
Proved of. The soeiety also propose 
uying, yearly, one or two of the best 
Pictures exhibited, ta be preserved as 
*Pecimens, to shew the progress of the 
wt under their auspices, and for the 
tPcouragement of such exhibitors as may 
willing to dispose of their works. 
“much of what was exhibited might 
“nworthy the admiration of connois- 
cannot be denied ; the institution 


_ 
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is in its infancy—it need not be denied ; 
in the nature of things, it cannot be 
Otherwise; were the arts already in a 
flourishing state, tbe exhibition, the in- 
stitution, and this letter, would be alt 
equally superfluous. As it is, even the 
most accomplished connoisseur, he who 
knows best and has seen most of what is 
admirable, will look with indulgence oa 
the humble essays of those who, in @ 
place like this, where there is no means 
of instruction, must stroggle with se 
many difficulties, and grope their way 
through obscurity and error, without 
ever hoping for a hint to improve them, 
Where there is not one connoisseur or 
one guide to lighten or direct their 
efforts, those who are themselves altos 
gether ignorant of painting, and know 
none of the difficulties of the art, surely 
Should not be severe to mark a fauls, 
But, however liberally people may ace 
knowledge that they are no judges, there 
are few who do not conceive themselves 
entitled to criticise. I wish they could 
be persuaded, that it would shew a Let. 
ter taste and more patriotism, not to 
chill by neglect, or by censure, very 
often misplaced, these first efforts of 
their young town’s-people, in the most 
beautiful of all the arts; but to encou- 
rage them by their patronage, and che. 
rish them by their bounty. Thus pre 
tronised, and thus cherished, the arts 
never fail to flourish, The faults they 
see would quickly disappear: but cold 
neglect too often nips genius in the 
bud. Whatever may be the case with 
the hardy arts of life, let it never be fore 
gotten, that, since the world began, never 
yet has painting been starved or cene, 
sured into excellence. 

It is a subject of curious specelation, 
the various estimates of the value of a 
guinea, according to the purposes for 
which it is intended or required, from 
the highest officers of the state down to 
the five shilling subscriber to the Greenock 
Institution, This great nation, which, 
with a munificence worthy of ‘its great- 
ness, multiplies offices for the reward 
of its faithful servants, which bestows 
thousands of pounds on the salaries 
of supernumerary clerks, which gives 
50002. per annum to the son or nephew 
(I don’t know which) of some ex-ministeg, 
is 80 conscientious in the disbursement 
of the public money, that it bas beea 
impossible, from the days of Charles I. 
to the present time, to afford to fund 
50002, a for the support of those 
arts in which the grandeur and the glory 
of nations ultimately survive; when all 
the clerks, and other fungi, who ob- 
struct aud absorb the means of theic 

encouragement, 
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296 Mr. Lucas on Mr. Pytches’ Dictionary. 


encouragement, are swept, like the con- 


tents of our sewers, into eternal oblivion. 
In private life, to those who lavish vast 
sums on the very excesses of useless 
luxury, how dear and bow valuable 
does a little guinea become when it is 
asked for the purposes of literature or 
the arts! 

Ah! could people be persuaded to 
reflect how much good might be done, 
how much pleasure conferred, by a few 
of those guineas daily cast away in joy- 
less extravagance, I should no longer be 
doomed to blush, when I see the paltry 
pittance which now stahds, as if in 
mockery, opposite to some of the most 
respectable names amongst my towns- 
men; in general so liberal, so high- 
spirited, and so ambitious of encouraging 
all that is useful and ornamental, and 
honourable to the place. 

Greenock ; March 3, 1815. 
ee See 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
IIAVE had hopes of seeing, from some 
of your more able correspondents, 
remarks on Mr, Pytches’ proposed dicti- 
onary, according to his liberal invitation. 
} am most happy to hear that the intend- 
ed work is to be continued ; and, as Mr. 
Pytches, in his very obliging answer of 
my question, did not notice mine only ob- 


jection, I beg leave to restate it, that, 


while Mr. Pytches’ spells as he thinks 
proper, he has altered the spelling of his 
quotations, which (to omit any other ob- 


jection) may be injurious to the authority, 


in that at may make a word doubtful. 
The peculiar spelling of writers of emi- 
nence bas been shamefully alhered by 
modern editors and commentators. We 
know nothing of Shakspear’s spelling ; 
and is there a doubt that he is more in- 
debted to the players than to all his cri- 
tical admirers? How little support Mr. 
Kemble received from these gents in 
his right pronunciation of the word aches, 
must be in the recollection of most of 
your readers, a word still used as a 
dissyllable in our provinces, not yet 
corrupted by fashionable colloquy. But 
perhaps the most flagrant instance of 
editorship is the renowned Mr. Gif. 
fard’s Massinger, where he continues 
useless scenes of the grossest indecency 
and impiety, at the very time that he 
argues against their originality. Tis 
Mr. G. the doughty author of the 
Baviad and Meviad, and the attack on 
P. P. the crack champion of morality, 
&c. &c. has deliberately and unblush. 
ngly given vent to more infamous lan. 
guage than all the writers whom he his 


wbused, and thus sunk his buoyant repus 











[May } 
tation below the lowest, I bien 
subject,—Milton’s peculiar spelling be 
been altered by his editors, certaigl 
without reason ; and Spencer's with ay 
little reason preserved ; because the 
wished to be particular, while the latter 
did not: assuredly writers may be allow, 


‘ed to be judges of the language in which 


they chose to write. Would not an ed. 
tion according to Milton’s original 
ling be acceptable to the public? Mr, 
Ritson’s peculiar spelling it may be ri 
also to name, though I have sio intention 
of criticising the spelling of either, | 
mean only to draw the inference, tha 
while every author spells as he likes, the 
peculiarity of one should not alter ane 
ther, An uniform spelling is certainly 
desirable, and some alteration very ac- 
ceptable to the community, when we 
have so many words witli the same spel. 
ling and different pronunciation, as verb 
or substantive ; as present time, perfect, 
or participle; and gross errors perpe 
tuated, and modern conceit altering, ac 
cording as the author has visited France, 
Italy, Germany, Russia, Turkey, ox 
Greece. Still the desideratum appears to 
be, either to spell according to the sound, 
or to sound according to the spelling: but 
the country has different sounds, and x 
is certainly desirable to have but one rule 
of writing words; the most easy, simple, 
and in general use, should be followed, I 
do not doubt that Mr. Pytches could 
easily produce authority to prove that 
most of the bad spelling,—such as lead 
called ledd, the metal ; read for redd; 
women for wemen; Charlotte for Sharlot ; 
—are innovations from the old method, 
Some of the Greek derivations, too, pre» 
serve the sound rightly, yet spell wrongly; 
while the French distort a word from its 
originality, and the English naturalize af- 
terthem. Our pronouncing dictionaries 
are strange yet curious things ; but 1am 
told that they are understood by the in 
tiated. I will only add, sir, that I ad- 
dress you as one most willing to learn, oF 
I would have sent you this according 0 
mine own spelling propensity, but J ene 
deavour rather to conform to the best 
my teacherse C. Lucas. 
P.S. To provide against the co 
ing one word with another will surely 
to elucidate the language ; thus, if 
written grate, it is confounded with a verb 
and substantive of different seuse, W 
even the advantage of abbreviation ; 
to write paralel, undouted, bluddy, and me 
ny others I could easily collect from Mr. 
P. gives the mcve perfect sound with bre- 
Vity. ae me we) Mr. P. ee not pre 
served a uniformity of spelling, as, 
redines, gratness, quaintnes,—the single an¢ 
double d, the single aud double s, Te 
1 
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othe Editor of the Monthly Magasine. 


correspondent in your number 


for March; has presented us with 
a few words on the two Latin verbs 
invenire avd reperire, which appear to 
me not to bé altogether consonant to 


classical usage, I will trouble you to in. © 


sert a few words illustrative of the man- 
ner in which they appear to be used, 
Invenire literally signifies to come to, 
whence it has been used to express what 
we signify by the phrase to meet with, or 
to find; but it is not, as your correspon- 
dent insinuates, principally confined to 
discoveries made by investigation; it is 
applied in every sense of the English sig- 
nification, viz. first to objects found ca- 
sually, as, 
Fnveniet agricola pila,—ViretL, 


Secondly, to objects which, though they 
may be sought for, are discovered acci- 
dentally, as, 

Imeni viam que: mihi reddat eum.—VirG. 


Thirdly, to objects discovered purely in 
consequence of a search or enquiry, as, 


Quereret Cesar quo loco multitudo esset; — 


inrentebat Bellovacos omnes in dnum locum 
convenisse. : 


Reperire literally signifies to get again, — 
or to get back: thus, when a person finds — 
a thing he‘ had lost, be is said to get a 


again; and, when a person discovers any 
thing after search or enquiry, he may be 
sald fo get back the object of his search 
in return for the trouble of it. 

Hence I should infer, that, whereas 
wizenio is unlimited in its application, 
reperio is chiefly to be used where there 
i$ previous acquaintance with the ob- 
ject, and in particular where there is any 
search or inquiry expressed or implied ; 
in this sense it is preferred I think to, in- 
weno. Thus Caesar, in several instances 
wherein he uses a word of this significa- 
tion after the verb guero, prefers geperio: 


and I have only discuvered one instance- 


in which invenio is used after that verb, 
Which is that quoted befare, as, : 
Quibus locis sit Casar, ex captivis que- 
rent: profectum longe reperiunt. 
05 $1 qu@rerent reperire posse. 
Quum ex captivis quereret Caesar hanc 
causam, ' 
A similar mode of using this verb is 
found in other writers: - g 
Quesicit ceeli lucem, ingemuitque reperté. 
) VIRGIL, 
En qvesita diu tandem mihi nata reperta est. 


M . Ovip. 
onTuLy Mac. No, .268, : 
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—————Aliquam cansam querebat senex 
Quamobrem insigne aliquid faceret illis + 
nunc repperit. 

I think the foregoing examples suffici« 
ently indicate the manner in which 
rio is used; and it will be observed gene- 
rally that where reperio is met with there 
1S expressed or implied some previous 
search or inquiry. Thus Euryalus, who 
had been devising in his mind a grand 
exploit, says, 


Videor reperire viam ad muros, &c.—Vina. 


Though this is what I conceive to be 
the original way of using this verb, I do 
not pretend to say but thet sometimes it 
may be found in a rather different sense. 
Thus, 


Oratio que domo ejns reperte est, &e. 
NEPOS, 


Here the Oration was not thought of be- 
fore it was discdvéred; though there 
might have been some suspicion of some- 
thing of the kind being deposited there, 
and doubtless there was a search made to 
see what could be found, L.:3. 
i 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
‘ACCOUNT Of @ retent FALL of URANOLITES 
(Aérolites) near acen, by M. DE 
SAINT AMANS; wilh a LIst of sTONES, 
&c. that have FaLLEN to the Bantu in 
different aGEs. 

N the 5th of September, 1814, a 
O few ‘minutes ‘before mid-day, the 
wind being northerly, and the sky per- 
fectly serene, a violent detonation was 
heard in the communes of Moutpezat, 
Temple, Castelmoron, and Montelar, 
situated in the first, second, and fourth 
arrondissemens, of the department of the 
Lot and Garonne. This unesual detos 
nation was immediately followed by three 
or four others at an interval of- half a 
second successively and finally, bya 
rolling noise at first: resembling a dise 
‘charge of musketry, afterwards the roll- 
ing of carriages; and finally, that of a 
large building falling down, These ve- 
tonations, which'‘took place towards the 
centre of the department, were heard 
witli more or less intensity within a Ctir~ 
cle of several leagues. ‘Thus at Ager, 
four leagues off, they were sufficiently 
strong to alarm some persons, and the 
concussion of the air was such, as to 
shake the doors and windows of certain 
houses; while at Paymirol, two leagues 
to the eastward of Agen, these effects 
were less sensible; and at Mezin, St. 
Macaire, Basas, and Condon, situated 
five. or- six kilometres’ fram the focus f 
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208 Recent Fall of Metcoric Stones; 


the explosion, it was heard in a very ine . 
‘distinct manner. 


At the end of this phenomenon, 
which, considering the state of the at. 
mosphere, could not be occasioned by 
any storm, we were led to expect a fall 
of those meteoric stones, which has al- 
ways been preceded by similar detona- 
tions. We soon learned, in fact, that 
this fall, accompanied by a kind of light- 
ning, had taken place in the communes 
above named. From the written and 
verbal reports which have reached as, 
the number and volume of these stones 
appears to have been considerable. Some 
were sent to the prefect, who has com- 
municated them to the minister of the 
interior: others were distributed among 
the curious in various _ of France, 
while many were picked up by the pea. 
sants and venerated as reliques. ‘Two 
are mentioned as weighing eighteen 
pounds ench. It seems that they were 
not found warm at the moment of their 
fall: the heaviest were sunk into a com. 
pact soil, to the depth of eight or nine 
inches, and one of them rebounded three 
or four feet from the ground. It is ad- 
ded, that these stones fell obliquely, 
making an angle of from sixty-five to 
seventy degrees with the horizontal line ; 
finally, that they diverged in their fall, 
affecting various directions in the dif- 
ferent communes where they fell. Like 
a!l those which bave come from similar 
meteors, they appeared to be fragments 
of more considerable niasses, and are 
perfectly homogeneous. All the speci- 
mens of these stones which I saw, pre- 
sent no character to the eye which can 
make them be distinguished from those 
which I have hitherto had occasion to 
examine, or which [ have in my ca- 
binet: they merely seemed to be more 
friable and more porous than the latter, 
I have remarked, in some fragments, 
giobulous bodies, similar to those which 
Mr, Howard found in a great quantity in 
the uranolites of Benares, and which are 
composed, according to him, of abun- 
dance of silex, with a little oxide of iron. 
We observed also, in the interior of those 
stones, that the pyrites which they con. 
tain are sometimes crystallized in a 
group. All of them are covered exter. 
nally with a black crust, Bf the thickness 
of a quartet of a le nearly, which an. 
nounces the action of fire, as we see in 
all the stones of the same kind. Two 
of our correspondents inform us, that 
one ~ them map ge impressions 
em the surface, it 13 NECeSsary to 
verify this, ’ 





EMay f 
In fact, of all the pécalicenedan 
the phanomenon presented, the Mont 
remarkable is the very simultaneogs 
pearance of a small cloud, which seers 
to have accompanied the meteor, ang 
even to have preceded it a few seconds 
This small white cloud, grayish in the 
centre, appeared to move with the 
greatest rapidity over the district where 
the meteor fell, In other parts, and 
particularly from the spot where I ob. 
served it, it seemed stationary before the 
explosion. It has been generally admit 
ted, that this small cloud had a roundish 
form. Scarcely was it perceived in the 
communes where the uranolites 
when the explosion, accompanied 
lightning, was heard. At the very in. 
stant the cloud appeared to be divided 
into three or four parts, whieh were 
rapidly precipitated towards the ground, 
leaving behind them irizations of a blue. 
ish colour, and the point of which was 
red, From the position which I occ» 
pied, it was seen directly in the north, 
inclining a little to the nerth-west, It 
seemed ther to be immoveable; but, x 
the moment of the detonation, it seemed 
to advance very rapidly towards the 
south, forming two points which were 
prolonged in the sky, and which the 
peasants unanimously compared to long 
cords. After this sudden movement, the 
small clouds which had-attained nearly 
my zenith, considerably diminished, stop- 
ed, became immoveable, and ended by 
ing insensibly dissolved at the same 
place. It cannot be doubted, I think, 
that the instantaneous appearance 
this cloud, insulated in a sky absolutely 
deprived of all vapour, is con 
with the meteor. It has been observed 
under the same forms, nearly in 
place where the detonation was hear 
and its immoveability, notwithstanding 
the strong wind which then blew, proves 
that it must have been very high in the 
air. Wecannot, I think, refrain from 
regarding it as the produce of the gases 
emanated from the stoney mass W 
when heated by the friction which it um 
derwent in traversing the atmosphere, 
allowed them to escape under the 
of a condensed vapour, The nebuleos 
‘appearance which resulted, must have 
given rise to several optical illusions om 
the part of the spectators, who before 
the explosion had: no interest in obsert 
ing it. To those who were close to the 
place where it fell, it seemed to move 
with great rapidity: to those who wert 
a inyself, four or five leagues to Ts 
SO it a . 
mh, H appeared eee 
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advancing directly opposite to the latter, 
it most, in fact, have appeared to them 
without motion, until the explosion made 
ig assume another form, and until, as it 
approached their zenith, they must have 


ived its progressive motion. This 
aed mache therefore, have been the 


of the developed in the bosom 
Fe ~ can which a have in the 
frst place formed around a spherule of 
vapours, and which being more and 
more rarefied, as the mass approached 
the surface of the earth, must have 
caused its explosion. ; 

To conclude: this explosion must have 
been effected, as [ have already said, in 
a high region of the atmosphere, since the 
wind had not reached the small cloud, 
and since the fragments of the mass were 
dispersed, diverging over four commpnes 
jn a radius of five great quarters of a 

. If similar clouds have not al- 
ways been remarked simultaneously with 
meteors of this kind, since they have 
been observed with care, this has arisen 
from few of those meteors having been 
seen in such a serene sky, and other 
clouds must have been confounded with 
the peculiar cloud which accompanies 
them. 

Here let me direct the attention of 
the reader for a moment to the term 
eerolite, which is commonly given to 
meteoric stones. This denomination 
does not seem to be the best which may 
be employed. In fact, it is far from 
certain that these stones are formed in 
the air or with air. The elevation of the 
meteor which produces them, having 
been observed to be at least thirty leagues 
from the surface of the ground, proves 
that they have nothing in common with 
the fluid which supports life on the sur- 
face of our globe. The name of urano- 
lite has long appeared to me to be bet- 
ler suited to bodies whose origin is un- 
known to us, but which tend towards 


the earth through that boundless space ~ 


uwhich the stars move, and which is 
Wnanimously called the heavens. The 
therefore, which is formed of the 
< words eigavie and Aides, deserves 
enone to aérolite, as being more 


a. ¢, 
lil, A shower of stones fell at Gibe- 
on.—Cited by Moses. 


654. ~— fell upon Mount Albanus.~— 


644, Ditto in China.—De Guigne. 
5°0. A stone fell in Crete in the time of 
-~~-Calme 


‘Py pe 
7. Ditio in Turace-—-Plog x 


List of Uranolites: 299 


B.C. 
467. A stone fell at Cassandria,—ld. 
Ditto at Abydos.—Id, 
461, Ditto in the March of Ancona,-- 
Valerius Maximus. 
$45. A shower of stones neat Rome.— 
211, A mem Ae in China Guigne. 
1 e Ss e shi —De 
192. Ditto,—Id, 
89, Ditto.—Id. ‘ 
52. A shower of iron in Lucania 
46. A shower of stones at Acilla.— 
38. Stones fell i De Guigne, 
e iD — e 
29. Ditto at Po in China,—Id, os 
saat ; Tchin-Tong-Fou in China, 
22. Ditto in China.—Id, 
19, Ditte.— d, x 
15. A star fell in the form of rain ip 
China.—Id, 
12. A — fell at Toukouan ia China, 
9. Ditto in China.—Id. 
6. Ditto at Ning-Tcheou.—Id, 
Other stones at Yu.3-Id. 
A stone seen in the country of the 
Vocoutins.—Pliny. 


A.C. 
452. Three stones fell in Thrace.—Cjted 


by Ammianus Marcellinus. 

6th century. A stone fellon Mount Le- 
banon.— Photius, 

742. A shower of dust near Edessa.— 

; Quatremere. 

823. A shower of flints in Saxony.—Me- 
zerai and Bonaventure de 8.- 
Amable, 

852. A stone fell in the Tabarestan,— 
Quatremere. 

898. Ditto at Ahmed-Dad.—Id. 

930. Red sand fel] near Bagdad.—Id. 

From 965 to 971. A stone fell in Italy, 

Ditto at Lurgea.—Avicenna, 
A stone fell at Cordova.—Id, 
Ditto in the Djord-Jan.—Id. 

998. Stones fell in and near Magdebung, 

| —Spangeuberg. 

1071. Balls of earth fell in the Irak.— 

a Quatremere. , 

1136. A stone fell at Oldisleben.—Span- 


genberg. 

1164. Iron fell in Misnia.—Georgius Fa- 
bricius. 

1198. Stones 8 --. near Paris.— Henry 


Sauval. 
1249. Ditto near Quedlimburg.—Span- 


genberg. 

1303. Ditto in the Province of Mortahiah, 

— Quatremere. 

1304. Ditto at Friedberg.—Spangenberg. 

1305. Burning stones fell the Van- 
dals.— Bonaventure de S.-Amable, 

1438. $ stones fell at Roa.— Proust, 


. A stone fell at Ensisheini, near 
149% Maximiliau.—Bartholdt, 


£Q2 1496, 
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1496. Stones fell near Cezena.—Sabellicus. 

1510. Ditto to the number of 1200 at 
Crema.—Cardau. 

Commencement of the 16th century. A 
mass of iron fell between Leipsic 
and Grimm.—Albini Menische. 

4540. Stones fell in the Limosin.—Bona- 

) venture de S.-Amable. ‘ 

From 1540 to 1550. A shower of iron in 
Piedmont.— Mercati. 

7548. A DBlackish mass fell at Mansfeld.— 
Spangenberg. 

4552. A shower of stones near Schileusin- 
gen.—Id. 

1559. Stones fell at Miskoz.—Nic. Yst- 
huanhi. 

1561. A stone fell at Torgau.—Boétce de 
Boot. , 

Ditto at Seplitz.—Id. 

1564. Stones fell between Malines and 
Brussels.— Gilbert. 

1531. A stone fell in Thuringia.—Chro- 
nique de Thuringe. 

1583. Stones fell.at Castrovillari.—Mer- 
cati. 

A stone fell in Piedmont.—Id, 

1585. Ditto in Naly.—Imperati. 

1591. Ditto at Kunersdorf.— Angelus. 
1603. Ditto in the kingdom of Valencia.— 
The Jesuits of Coimbra. 

1620. A mass of iron fell in the empire of 
the Mogul.— D’gehan-Guir, 
41627. Astone fell in Provence.—Gassendi. 
1635. Ditto at Vago.— Franc. Carli. 
1656. Ditto between Segau and Dubrow. 
—Lacas. 
1647. Ditto at Stolzenau in Westphalia — 
Gilbert. 
From 1647 to 1654. Ditto in the open sea. 
—Malte-Bran. 
1650. Ditto at Deordrecht.—Arnold San- 
euerd, 
1654. A shower of stones fell in the Isle of 
Fionia.— Bartholin, 
17th century, A stone fell near Copiasha in 
the Orcades.—James Wallace. 
1667. A stone fell at Schiras.—Chladni. 
1672. Stones fell at Verona.—Le Gallois, 
1674. A-stone fell in the canton of Glarus, 
—Scheuchzer. 
1677. Many stones fell near Ermensdorf, 
— Baldwin, 
1697, Ditto at Pentolina,— Phil. Soc, 
1698, A mass of stone fell at Waltring in 
the canton of Berne,—Scheuchzer, 
1706, A stone fell at Larissa in Macedo- 
nia.—Paul Lucas. 
1725, Stones fell at Plescowitz.—Stepling, 
1751, Fall of fused metal at Lessay.—Hal- 
ley. 
1738. A = of stones near Champfort, 
' (Castillon. 
17438, Ditto at Liboschitz.—Stepling. 
1750, A stone fell at Nicorps—De la 
e,. . 
3751. Masses of iron fell. at Hraschina— 
Consistoire d'Agram, 
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’ 
1755. Stones fell at Plaw tepling 
mn De Born. ol and 
itto at Liponas in Bresse,—}p | 
Lande. . Dela 
1766. Ditte at Alboretto.—Vassali, 
A stone fell near Novellara, — 
Chiadni. 
1768. Ditio at Luce.—Bachelay, 
Ditto at Aire.—Gurson de Boyaval 
Ditto in Normandy.—Morandfik, 
Ditto near Maurkirch 
a Annales de Gilbert, : 
1775S. Ditto at Sena in Arragon.— 
1775. Ditto near podesh ae 
1776 or 1777. A fall of stones.at Fabriang, 
—Chliadni. 
1779. Stones fell at Petriswood.—Id, 
1785. Ditto in the Principality of dEigh. 
stadt.— Le Baron de Moll, 
1790. Ditto in Landes.—Bandin, 
1791. Ditto at Cassel-Berardenga.—Phi. 
lom. Soc. 
1794. Ditto at Sienna.—Earl of Bristol, 
1795. A stone fell in Yorkshire.—T 
1796. Ditto in Portugal.—Southey. 
1798. Stones fell at Sale-—De Dige, 
A stone fell at Bialocatrkew,< 
Chiadni. 
Stones fell at Benares.—Edward 
Howard. 
1803. A shower of stones at L’Aigle.—Biot, 
A stone fell at Sanrette.—Langier, 
A fall of stones at Eggenfeld— 
Woigt. 
1804. Ditto near Glasgow.— Philos. Mag, 
1805. Ditto near Doroninsk.—Chladai. 
Ditto at Constantinople. — Hair. 
Kougas-Ingisian. 
1806. Ditto near Alais.—Pages andd'Hom- 
bres Firmas. 
1807. A stone fell at Juchnow.—Klaproth, 
A fall of stones at Westonin Ameri 
ca.—Warden. ' 
1808. Ditto at Borgo Santo-Denino.— 
Guidotti. 
Stones fell near Staunern.—Klap. 
rothand Vauquelin. 
Ditto near Lissa.—Klaproth, 
1809. Ditto on the coast of the United 
States of America. — Gaz. de 
France... 

1810, Ditto at Charsonville.—Pellieux. 
1811. Ditto near Pultawa. — Gaz. de 
. France. : 1 

itto at Berlanguillas.— id. 
1812, Ditte in the enviréns of Grenada 
(near ‘Toulouse).—Moniteur. 





Masses presumed to have fallen on the 
Earth. 


Iron as mentioned by Sealiger. 

Stene, which forms part of the collection 
of De Dree, Dd 

Mass of native iron seen ‘in Siberia by 
Palas. ' 

Mass of iron-at Otumpa:seen by Robia de 
Colis, 
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Apother Mass of iron seen in America by 
itto. 

Native 1. seen in several parts of Mexico 
by Humboldt. , 

Ditto of Durango and Zacatecas.—Ditto. 

Ditto at the Cape of Good Hope.—Smith- 
son Tennant. 

Ditto of Senegal seen by Adamson. 

pitto at Aken by Leeber. 

Ditto in Bohemia mentioned by Born, | 

Masses of iron found near the Red River 
in Louisiana.—Gurbbs. 

A 

To the Editor of the Monthly Megacine. 

SIR, 

AVING been for many years a 
H yreat sufferer by the gout, I have 
very naturally attended to most of what 
has been reported and written respecting 
the various applications, both external 
and internal, which have been at diffe. 
reut times recommended for the relief of 
persons labouring under that disease. 
Having early imbibed a notion that it 
had its foundation in a constitutional 
propensity, which, however its.paroxysms 
might be relieved by medicine, could ne- 
ver be eradicated by such means, I have 
certainly not been very prone to try ex- 
periments, From living what is usually 
denominated generously, and being much 
afflicted during all that time with gout of 
a highly inflammatory kind, I have of 
late years almost entirely abstained from 
all fermented hquors, and have gradually 
recovered the tree use of ail the joints 
which had been previously rendered near- 
ly stiff and useless by frequent paroxysms 
of this disorder. Still however, sir, 
have an annual confinement, sometimes 
of alonger, sometimes of 'a shorter, dura- 
tion, but always too lung for convenience, 
and too painful for patient endurance. I[ 
need not add that I am solicitous to get 
nd of so troublesome a visitor, if [ can 
do it with safety, and without purehasing 
present ease at the expence of future 
danger. The frequent communications, 
in your late numbers, .from your corres- 
pendent Mr. ‘Want, have led me to this 
intrusion ; and, I flatter myself, both the 

volence of his intentions.and the suc- 
cess of his experiments will induce him 
to notice it favourably. If I understand 

correctly, he does not merely recom- 
mend the medicine, of which he is the 
ecologist (and perhaps very properly so), 
% asubstiute for the Eau ‘Medicinale, 
which made so much noise a few years 
*g0, but as actually a preparation of the 
‘ame vegetable. Now, taking fongranted 
thal this representation may be. correct, 
aad that the same good-efiects may be 
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produced by it as hy its prototype, it és 
not unreasonable also to conclude, that, 
if any hagard be involved in the applica- 
ton of one, similar danger may be appre- 
hended from that of the uther. Now, sir 
I will be candid enough to confess that £ 
have no personal experience of the ef- 
fects of the Eau Medicinale. The only 
recipes I ever tried were muriatic acid in 
warm water, and the questenian embro. 
cations, which I take to be ing of 
the same kind, and from both of which I 
have found partial relief; but I have had 
several, not fewer than twenty, friends, 
who have had recourse tu the French medie 
cine, but who discontinued the use of i 
from having formed untavourable Opini~ 
ons of its ultimate tendency, 

[ proceed, sir, to state the substance 
of their objections. In one observation 
they all concurred, viz. that, though itdid 
unquestionably remove the paroxysm 
whenever it was applied, each succeed. 
ing one approached with increased vio. 
lence ; from which they inferred that it 
corked up the disease, as it were, in the 
constitution, and that therefore jt must, 
at some period or other, come with such 
an augmented smpetus as must necessae 
rly prevent the operation of medicine, 
must overwhelm the vital powers, and of 
necessity prove fatal. dI«may perhaps not 
express myself with technical precision, 
but such,.in colloquial language, was the 
consequence they apprehended. Ano- 
ther. objection, which was urged by more 
than one of the friends to whom I have 
alluded, was that of several persons who 
had taken the Eau Medicinale, and whe 
had previously never had a tendency te 
the gout but in their extremities, some 
had, after having taken it repeatedly, 
been subject to attacks in the stomach 
and head, and some had actually died in 
fits, which their {nends attributed (though 
perhaps erroneously) to the use of this 
medicine. ‘Whether well founded or nar, 
Iam well assured an opinion that the 


last mentioned effect is very currently 


reported, prevails in many parts of the 
country. 

Now, sir, the purpose:l have in view, 
in the mention of these circumstances, is 
first to draw the attention of your inges 
nious and valuable correspondent to make 
observations on these supposed effects of 
one medicine in his practice with the 
other; and secondly, iv the mean time,te 
solicit from him, through your medium, 
such observations on these supposed ten- 
dencies as he may already have made, if 
anys a ce 
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302 Destitute Females.—Ir. Bentham. [May 1; 


To the Editor of the Bonthly Magazine. 
SIR, ° 

T has often been to me a subject of 

much regret, that, though the Society 

for the Suppression of Vice and Immora- 

lity (and benevolent individuals who have 

exerted themselves to the same good pur- 

have used every endeavour to re- 

claim those unhappy females who earn a 

livelihood by prostitution ; yet that no 

scheme has yet been offered to the notice 

of the public which would tend to prevent 

this great evil by endeavouring to remove 

the inducement. 

In such a multitude of cases as are to 
be met with in this class of the vicious, 
various causes have of course tended to 
reduce them to their unhappy state ; but 
J believe it will be found, that a great pro- 
portion of them have to date their misery 
from one cause, namely, the not being 
able to earn sufficient for their decent 
maintenance by honest industry, 

The class of females which I would 
more particularly allude to, are those 
who try to earn a subsistence by needle. 
work, and who are generally termed 
“ plainework women.” Now what rea- 
sonable person can consider an indus- 
trious character, of this description, to 
be well paid for her labour who receives 
but four-pence, six-pence, or eight-pence 
per day,’ besides her victuals? She is 
expected to appear somewhat more than 
merely decent; but how can this be 
effected? It is impossible for a woman 
to provide proper apparel and pay for 
lodging, washidg, aud many other ne- 
cessary demands, out of three or four 
shillings per week, even admitting she 
had full employment? But, if we con- 
sider that these scanty wages are preca- 
rious, the hardship becomes greater; tor 
there must surely be many thousands 
who are far from being fully employed. 
Here then begins the temptation to vice! 
Rut surely this is an evil to which a ree 
medy may be easily applied, by raising 
the price of women’s labour generally; 
this would place them above temptation, 
and I am convinced be the means of 
saving hundreds of that sex from both 
temporal and eternal ruin, who were 
formed by our Almighty Benefactor for 
our comfort and affectionate regard, 

On a subject of so much importance 
as the reformation of morals in the fe- 
male sex, much more might be urged, 
and I sincerely wish it had fallen to the 
lot of an abler pen to s this hint; 
bat in you, I trust, it will find an advo- 
cate and supporter. I wish it were 
within the compass of my abdities to ade 


dress you in a form that might meet tie 


. public eye; but I can only give my beg 


wishes to the scheme, and hope that x 
will be thrown into shape in yOur useful 
publication, by some friend to 
improvement; even if it were only as 4 
question—=“‘ how far it would have the 
proposed effect ?”” 

Plymouth ; June 6, 1814, J.P, 

a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazing, 
SIR, 
} your valuable publication (for 
March last, p. 162,) I observe the 

following article, ‘The meritorious and 
commendable grants of money for publig 
objects made by the House of Commons 
in 1818 were the following :” and then ig 
given a list of the grants so denomi 
among which is this, **To Je Ben 
hear esq. for his Penkentingn tial 
23,5781, 

The construction put upon this par. 
graph by every reader naturally would 
be, that Mr. Bentham had contrived a 


;mode of constructing a Penitentiary 


House, and that for sa doing he received 
the above sum asa reward. In part this 
interpretation is true, and part erroneous; 
and it is for the purpose of stating to you 
how much of if is true, and how much 
erroneous, that you receive the trouble 
of this letter. 

About the year 1792 Mr. Bentham 
proposed to government a plan of com 
structing a Penitentiary House, the capi- 
tal and most important feature of which 
was that of keeping the persone confined 
under constant view, and thereby in a 
state of the most perfect, but most nece» 
sary, and, at the same time, most lenient 
and salutary, controul, This proposal 
was favourably received by His — 
ministers, attended to by the proper 
partment, and in process of time was ma 
tured into a contract, which, though not 
actually signed, was binding on both the 
contracting parties, In the mean time 
Mr. Bentham, under the express sanction 
of the then minister, in order ta prepare 
for the execution of this contract, 5® 
expended very eonsiderable sums 
ewn money. From various causes, 
ever, the detail of which would no 
much redound to the honour of the 9 
cessive heads of those departments upoe 
po the execution of it a 

an visbed, and ultimately © 
us Goatltbien by an act of parliament 

assed in the 59d year of the prone 
ing, cap. 44. Part of the object 


this act was to provide for the appolwte 


ment of arbi ta determine whst 
trators to pasar 
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ion should be paid to Mr, 
for the non-performance of the 
tioned agreement; who award- 

ed that he should be paid the sum of 

¢3.0001—a sum which was litle, if any 
thing, more than the money, with legal 
interest upon it, which he himself bad 
expended in preparing, as above, for the 
execution of the plan. Thus then, sir, 
instead of a reward, all that Mr. Bentham 
obtains is a restitution of the money ac- 
qually drawn out of his pocket, without 
any compensation for the loss of a con. 
tract, which afforded the most reasonable 

ospect of proving no less beneficial to 


imself than to the public. A. B. 
a 
Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sts, 


HE late Bishop Horsley, in his elaboe 
T rate and valuable treatise ** On the 
Prosodies of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages,” seems to have confounded real 
accent or tone with syllabic emphasis, or 
eur modern accent. “It appears (he 
says) that the acute, which is a sharp 
stroke of the voice upon some one sylia- 
ble of the word, is in truth the only posi- 
tivetone. The grave consists merely in 
a negation of that acuteness.” And, al- 
though he observes, with approbation, 
that “the Halicarnassian says that the 
circumflex was a mixture of the acute 
and the grave,” yet he doubts whether 
“circunflexion be a different thing from 
acuteness,” and considers the circumflex 
accent “as a compound mark ef accent 
and quantity.” What he means by **a 
sharp stroke,” he does not seem to have 
clearly explained. It is pretty evident, 
however, that he means nothing essen- 
hally different from what is termed ictus, 
or syllabic emphasis. . 

Now, it is almost needless to observe,, 
that an acute accent is in reality a rising 
sflexion, and has no necessary connexion 
with any stroke of the voice, since it may 
aie2 either an emphatic or an unemphas 
tic syllable. Besides, the definition of 
ercumflexion, which he appears to ap- 
prove, is uot very consistent with his ex- 

bation of the two simple accents, 
Which, as far as tone is concerned, would 
ma combination of something and 
nothing, of a positive quality and its 
mere negation, While professing to re- 
accent or tone, which we suspect 


never was, and never. could be, come. 


y subjected to rules, the learned au- 


» doubtless, was unconsciously laying 
sh, ules merely for syllabic em- 
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There are few su connected with 
language, on which writers have beea 
more divided in opinion, than on the na. 
ture of ancient rhythm, and the mannee 
in which ancient ought to be pro- 
nounced, In contrasting the Latin posi- 
tion of his sharp stroke, as in 
with the Greek, as in epectgn, in the fol 
lowing line, 


Th F dwapatiuene epectgn atta dni 


xirrewe, 

Dr. Horsley allows that the two first 
syllables will be short either way; but be 
thinks that, in following the former mode, 
it will be difficult, if not impracticable, 
not to shorten the final long syllable 9»; 
but that, by following the jatter, the 
reader will be compelied to give ¢ with 
its true length of sound, ‘* True, (obe 
serves a Mouthly Reviewer, vol. xxv. 
256,) but he will alsu feel himself compel 
led to lengthen the sound of spore; and, 
indeed, we believe it impossible to pro- 
nounce two consecutive short syllables 
with the same brevity.” Either way, I 
see little danger to quantity.. By the 
former mode, the word, in regard to em- 
phasis and quantity, will pretty much 
resemble the English word prostitute or 
substitute, the noun attributes, enter 
prise, runaway ; by the latter, such Enge 
lish words, as the verb attributes. For 
my own part, in reading this line, I would 
feel no hesitation to lay the ictus or eme 
phasis on the last syllable of the word, 
as I would on vur English word entertain, 
I consider a dactyl or a spondee as a me. 
trical cadence or complete rhythmical 
pulsation, including thesis and arsis, equi- 
valent to a musical bar, and constituting 
an aliquot part of the verse, the first syle 
lable of each being thetic or emphatic, 
and the remainder of the foot being is 
arsis or remiss. . Feet may be mauled 
so fat perhaps as melepy is concerned, 
as a poet’s words ; and, therefore, in re- 
citing a hexameter verse, I would unie 
formly lay the emphasis on the first syl- 
lable of a dactyl and spondee. The last 
syllable however of the dactyl, though in 
-arsis, will, of necessity, not be equally 
weak with the middle syllable. And In 
such a mode of recitation, unless too 
great a pause be made between the feet, 
there will be no danger whatever, either 
by metrical connections or separations, 
of destroying the intelligibility of the 
words, In reciting the following English 
line, eae 

Ah! | come not, | write not, | think not f 

once of | me, : 
tie two monosyliables bave the woes 
6 
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effect of a dissy!lable; and yet no héarer, 
ing a competent knowledge of the 
e, would misunderstand either 
the words of their meaning. Our longer 
words too are perfectly intelligible, even 
although, by receiving two distinct em- 
phases, they may seem, in a deliberate 
recitation, to be broken into two distinct 
words. It is chiefly by a sort of staccato 
utterance, by making an annecessary long 
pause after each foot, and by erroneously 
Jaying our syllabic emphasis on its last 
syliable, that in reading ancient hexa- 
meter, as it is termed, by quantity, we 
seem to scan, rather than to read, de- 
stroying the integrity of the words, and, 
as far at least as emphasis is concerned, 
to convert dectyls mto anapests, and 
spondees into iambuses. : 
Let the dacty! be pronounced, in re- 
d to time and force, somewhat like 
eur English word curious or warty, and 
the spondee hike timepiece or warlike; and, 
2 apprehend, neither will quantity be 
tmuch falsified, nor will emphasis be ese 
sentially injured. In this way, two out 
of the three accidents of speech will be 
colerably preserved. Bet then it may 
be asked, what becomes of real accent 
er tone? The complete practice, [ an- 
ewer, if not, also, even the theory, of the 
Greek and Roman accentuation, is irre- 
trievably lost. But, if a line be read in 
the way which we have ventured te re- 
commend, not with the monotonous drawl 
of a child learning to read, but with our 
patural and onnfiected pronunciation, 
and a due regard to sense and pause, it 
will be found to possess, at jenst, all the 
melody or accentual music of English 
speech, (which cannot be different in 
kind from that of Greece or Rome,) 
arising from variety of pitch and ine 
Gexion, every syllable, whether long or 
short, emphatic or unemphatic, having 
been uttered in some accent, or combi- 
Ration of accent, cominensurate with the 
time of the syilable, the acute or rising 
inflexion coimeiding most frequent!y with 
the long'and emphatic quantity. By a 
Teguiar adjustment of the syllabic em- 
phasis, the ivpvmia will be regarded ; in 
the natural accompaniment of tones, the 
‘wyaiacea will not be altogether lost; and, 
by a due observance of the relative time 
vf each note or syllable, the perfeetion of 
both will be most essentially promoted. 
But Dr. Horsley’s object was certain! y 
a rational one, viz. not to supersede 
quantity, ner to annthilate accent or em- 
phasis, but to preserve both ; to prescribe 
rules for accent (syllabic emplizsis), so as 
to render it “ not destructive o! quantity, 


: 


[May 1, 
but subservient to it.” And 

less, even ten general rules onan 
necessary to ascertain the Proper position 
of the syllabic emphasis in he 
verse, or in any other species of 
ancient Or modern; and ten times the 
number would be insufficient to fix th 
accentuation of any language. A 
however, his rules in regard to th 
changes which he “conceives the tones 
of connected words to have undergone,” 
may not be deemed unobkjectionable, no 
one will deny that many of this eminent. 
ly learned prelate’s remarks are well en. 
titled to the. notice of every classical 
scholar.—The subject will be continued, 

Crouch End. J. Grant, 

ee > ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magasin, 
SIR, 

“ HE, continuation of a Morning's 

Walk to Kew,” which you have 
given in your last number, contains an 
interesting discussion on road making, 
which, however, might have been addit- 
onelly advantageous to some of your 
readers if your ingenious correspondent 
had extended his discussion a little far- 
ther, and shewn the inseparable com 
nexion which exists betwixt good roads 
and broad cylindrica! wheels. 

The form of a road is without doubt a 
very material point, so is the breadth oi 
Ht, as well as the line which it takes 
through the country; and, as such, the 
control of a national road police might 
probably be of utility in effecting the de- 
sired improvement in these particulars; 
but, after all the amendments which can 
possibly be introduced, our reads will 
remain imperfect, unless the carriages 
which travel upon them are constructed 
with broad cylindrical wheels with straight 
axles. 

This position was clearly laid down by 
the principal part of the evidences in the 
committee of the’ House ef Commons, 
when the bill for the * Preservation 
the Turnpike-roads and Highways of the 
Kingdom” was before parliament, about 
six ‘years since; and it is much to be fe- 
gretted that so little benefit has r 
from this laborious investigation. 

As six years have very nearly ela 
since this investigation took place, there 
has certainly been a sufhcient Hime 
lowed for the old carriages to be worm 
out, and for new ones, properly 00m 
structed, to be intreduced in their 
But, where are we to find.them ? Have 
any carri been . constr 
ae cylindrical wheels and straight 
aales within the last six years? ‘om 
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1915. 
here has been but few, and I should 
—— ready to query if there was a 
single vehicle to be found upon this con- 
struction, had I not ohserved a paragraph 
in your last number, under the heed 
land and Westmoreland, which 
states that “a new waggon has been 
exhibited at Kendal, constructed with 
broad cylindrical wheels, &c.” This af- 
fords same encouragement to hope that 
the adoption of broad cylindrical wheels 
js not entirely lost sight of ; but, from the 
way in which this information is given, it 
a evident that this waggon is the 
ms ove of the kind — a of the 
kingdom, or probably in any other part 
of it ; at least, I have never had the good 
fortune to see, or even to hear of any 
such. That they are not by any means ge- 
neral is most incontrovertibly proved, by 
the infamous state of many of the princi- 
pal, and most of the bye roads, which are 
nothing less than a disgrace to the good 
sense of the nation; more especially 
when we consider that all the roads in 
the kingdom might be kept as smooth as 
a bowling-green, if they were once put 
into good sepair, and afterwards rolled 
(for this would be the effect) only by car- 
riages with broad cylindrical wheels and 
straight axles. PHILANTHBOPOS. 
Birmingham; March 17, 1815. 


EE 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magaaine. 

SIR, 
INCE the late Mr. Malone published 
his long dissertation on the three 
pacts of King Henry Vil. it appears to be 
the general opinion that the first part 
ought to he rejected fram the works of 
speare, but, in. my opinion, with the 
greatest rashness. One line of the first 
of poets would be a loss to literature ; 
but, on a slender surmise, to cast.away a 
whole piece, might well be thought infa- 
ation. If we j 
pect from the exertions of the human 
mind, by the experience of past ages, 
such a loss would never be repaired. 
Some of Dryden’s undoubted dramas 
nen a more remarkable inferiority to 
fuished pieces than that play does to 
peare’s genuine productions. All 
Malone’s arguments will not outweigh 
the acquiescence of Shakspeare’s conteim- 
Poraries, who certainly were the fittest 
Judges. If Shakspeare did not write this 
J) It may be asked, who wrote it? 
ane has ever claimed it for themselves 
fe their friends, To push the argument 
sat it may also be asked, who of all 
inp peate’s contemporaries could write 
* If we review the most celebrated 
*eTuLy Mac, No, 268, 


udge of what we may.ex- _ 


Shakspeare’s Henry VI. 805 


dramatic works of his will 
found, in point of dents rg Bi 
and force of conception, many cpprecs 
inferior to the first part of Henry VI. 
Scepticism an this subject began with 
Theobald, for which he could give po 
Other reason, except his own critical 
judgment, a quality in which, of all the 
commentators, he was the most deficient. 
Warburton followed, but produced no ar- 
gument, gencral or particular, Farmer 
espoused the same side. The two first 
critics discard the whole three parts; but 
Malone and Farmer the first part wholly, 
with the principal part of the two last. 
Malone comes forward with a formida- 
ble array of arguments, and boldly ase. 
serts that he bas decided this long agi- 
tated question. His opinion is that the 
second and third parts were originally 
written by another, but greatly improved 
and enlarged by Shakspeare. They first 
appeared in quarto, under the titles af, 
“The Contention of the two Famous 
Houses of York and Lancaster,” &c. 
and “ The true Tragedy of Richard 
Duke of York, &c.” both materially dif- 
ferent from what they are at present. 
Johnsan aud Steevens imagined that the 
defects in the quartos originated from 
their being incorrectly taken down when 
acted, and surreptitiously printed. Ma- 
lone successfully combats this notion, be. 
cause there are many lines in the quartos 
recording distinct and important facts, 
which are not to be found in the folio 
edition, under the name of the second 
and third parts of Henry VI. Now,though 
carelessness, as it is well argued,* might 
omit, it could not add lines equally weil 
written as the rest. Malone’s hypothe- 
sis, that the quartos were written by a 
different author, is equally inadmissible ; 
for the sentiments contained in them 
cannot be distinguished, in the language, 
the genius, and spirit, frou the undault- 
ed additions by Shakspeare, aud I have 
no doubt that the whole was written by 
him. It appears most probable that the 
deficiencies and variations in the quartos 
arose partly from their being incorrectly 
and surreptitiously printed, but princi- 
pally from their being a first essay or 





* And at sufficient length too, After 
perusing a formal dissertation on this sub- 
ject, and a score of long notes, I do not 
perceive any more argument than what is 
stated above. For this extraordinary co- 
pionsness of illustration, I suspect we are 
indebted to the pertimacity of Steevens, 
who, having first wot a a 

d not the candour to retractit, 
a se rede 
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306 On the Authenticity of the [May , 


tude draught by Shakspeare himself, and 
which he afterwards touk thé trouble to 
raise to the more perfect state in which 
we now find them. . 

I cannot at present notice the whole 
of Malone’s arguments, but, as a speci- 
men, mention one upon which he lays no 
small stress. For this purpose, though 
it is well known, I must beg leave to 
quote the following passage from a con- 
temporary writer; because it has been 
strangely perverted by this writer t» suit 
his own theory, and because it contains 
a more distinct and clearer proof that 
Shakspeare wrote the quartos as well as 
the folios than I have yet seen pointed 
out. It is found in a pamphlet called 
“A Groat’s Worth of Wit,” &c. written 
by R. Greene, author of many plays, 
most of them priorto Shakspeare. Ie was 
now obscured by the superior lustre of 
Shakspeare, of whose success he cannot 
conceal his envy. Addressing some 
other neglected poets, he thus complains 
bitterly of the players, who, though they 
were indebted to him for their prospe- 
rity, now leave him in the utmost mi- 
sery. 

“ Base minded men all three of 
you, if by my misery you De not warned : 
for, unto none of you, like me, sought these 
burs (the players) to cleave ; those pup- 
pets, [meane, that speak from our mouths ; 
those anticks garnisht in our colours. Is 
it not strange that I, to whom they have all 
bin beholding, is it not like that you to 
whom they all have bin beholding, shall, 
{were you in that case that I am now) be 
both of them at once forsaken. Yet trust 
them not, for there is an upstart crow 
deautified with our feathers, that, with his 
tigre’s heart wrapt ina player's hyde, sup- 
poses he is as well able to bombaste out a 
blanke verse as the best of you ; and, being 
an absolute Johannes Factotum, is in his 


own conceit the only Shakescene in a 
countrey.” 


Malone invites our particular attention 
to the words, “ for there is a crow beau- 
tified,” &c. because, he says, they con- 
tain the “ principal and decisive hinge 
of his argument*.” He here finds a cere 
tain proof, not only that Shakspeare did 
not write the second and third parts of 
Henry VI. but also a clear intimation of 
their real author. It is agreed upon by 
all, as it is indeed sufficiently evident, 
that by the crow Shakspeare is here un- 





-_—— 


* See (printed at the close of these. 
plays,) a work entitled, “ 4 Saeseaatin 
on the three Parts of Henry VI, tending to 
shew that theasc pays were not written ori- 
Sinully by Shakspeare.” 
































derstood, a writer who had at hj 
mand the brighest colours of he mg 
yet, accordingly to Malone, was 

at this time to be indebted for his poe: 
cal garniture to the wretched genius 9) 
Greene and his miserable ' 
‘¢He (says Greene) has beautified him. 
self with our feathers, which means he 
has basely purloined the two plays cal. 
ed The Contention, &c, ond The True 
Tragedy, &c. which was made by 
and has converted them to his own use 
in his second and third parts of Henry 
VI. and thus has the black crow stu 
himself all around with our beautiful fea. 
thers, furtivis coloribus.” If all this had 
been true, Greene surely would not have 
hesitated to tell, at least, the whole 
truth, and in plain terms, It may be 
farther observed, that such an accusation 
would have sounded better had Shak. 
speare borrowed some of Greene's fine 
expressions, with which to bespangle his 
works ; but it possesses no kind of 
priety, on the supposition that he took 
the principal matter from Greene, which 
he adorned with his own genius. 

But, in this view of the subject, argv. 
ment might be wholly dispensed with, for 
Shakspeare is not here upbraided with 
having beautified himself with Greene's 
feathers as a writer, but in his professi- 
onal character of player, which 1s 80 ob- 


‘vious that it is surprising it could have 


escaped Malone’s observation. It is 
plainly asserted that the whole company 
of players with which Shakspeare was 
connected, by the profits which arose 
from the performance of Greene’s and 
his companion’s works, had all beautified 
themselves ; but Shakspeare is particu 
larly distinguished, being the most ob- 
noxious, on account of his success as 4 
writer. Can language be more evident? 
‘‘ These puppets (the players) that speak 
from our mouths; these anticks garnish- 
ed in our colours, are all of them behold- 
ing to you/’ It is not the hated crow 
alone, all the anticks are garnished with 
borrowed colours, furnished by the la 
bours of poor neglected authors ; alluding, 
vo doubt, to the riches they had ac 
quired by acting, or perhaps to their mr 
mic magnificence on the stage. A 

_ This passage, instead of conta 
ing a grand and decisive argument 
against the authenticity of the sé 
and third parts of Henry VI. will be 
found, on farther inspection, to afford the 
clearest proof that he was the author 
them, even in their most doubtful form 
as they originally appeared under 
Namesin quaito. Greene, having, ” 
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915) . 
pest way he could, vented his rage on the 

layers in general, proceeds to lay his 
Patches on Shakspeare. Of them all, 
in his eyes, he appeared the greatest cri- 

inal, for to the envied splendour of a 
ae rhe added the celebrity of a writer, 
soa as it is expressed, a Johannes 
Factotum, & Jack-of-all-trades. But 
this despicable writer, though fired with 
malice, found himself destitute of ability 
to lash our immortal poet; be can aim a 
blow ai him by no other means, except 
by a foolish metamorphosis of his name, 
hy caliing him Shakescene, ln the same 
spirit he tries to raise a laugh at Shak- 
speare, by distorting his words in the 
third part of Henry VI. act 1, scene iv. 


«0 tigre’s heart wrapt in a woman's hide.” 


Greene, with his tigre’s heart wrapt in 
a player’s hide, gives thi» line a kind of 
judicrous air; but, if the petulant author 
had possessed the feeling to discern its 
beauty and propriety on the occasion on 
which it was spoken, it would have raised 
in his breast a different kind of emotion, 
It was an affecting exclamation of the 
unhappy Duke of York, who, being taken 
prisoner at the battle of Wakefield, and 
alter having first endured every refine- 
ment of cruel mockery, was about to be 
stabbed by the hand of Margaret herself, 
To heighten his misery, the “ ruthless 
queen” informs him of the recent mars 
der of his young son, the Duke of Rut. 
land; and, when she observed the ‘* hape 


* Jess father’s tears,” she offered him a 


handkerchief dipped in the child’s blood 
to wipe them away. Full of indignation 
and grief, he addresses her in the most 
proper language, * O tygre’s heart,” &c, 
The whole of this scene is not only wor- 
thy of Shakspeare, but it may also be al. 
most afirned that he only was capable 
of writing it. It must be particularly 
observed that the above line occurs in 
the quarto play called, * The true Trage- 


dy of the Duke of York,” which Malone - 


atogether refuses to belong to Shak. 
speare, and, with still greater absurdity, 
afirms to have been written by Greene, 
to whose grovelling verses it bears no 
hind of resemblance; not so mention 
that it is a matter of the utmost incredi- 
bility that Greene would select one of 
own lines fora subject of laughter. 

This direct testimany of the authen- 
heity, not only of the second and third 
parts of Henry VI. but also of the dis- 
peed Guartos, was first produced by 
Srwhitt; which, though in itgelf incon- 
rovertible, may be illustrated by farther 
evidence. When Greene was compos 





First Part of Shakspeare's Henry VI. SOT 


sing his Groat’s-Worth of Wit, he was sen- 
sible of his approaching death, which 
soon alter took piace, in September 1592, 
and his book was published the fullow- 
ing December by one Henry Chettle*, 
as we are informed by him in the pre-e 
face tu his pamphlet, called, “Kind 
Hart’s Dreame.” This author also ace 
quaints us with the reception which 
Greene’s book met with from the public, 
and particularly notices that Marlow+ 
and Shakspeare were offended at his ajlu. 
sions to their works, Here, in addition 
to the testimony of Greene in favour of 
the authenticity of these historical dra- 
mas, we have also the clear circumstan- 
tial evidence of Henry Chettle, of the 
public at large, and the implied acknow- 
ledgment of Shakspeare himself, who 
surely would not have been offended at 
strictures on plays written by another, 
In fine, of alt Shakspeare’s productions, 
there are none of which we possess such 
ample and satisfactory external proofs of 
their being genuine, 

I confess that ] am at a loss to gon- 
ceive why so much prejudice has been 
entertained against the three parts of 
Henry VI. Long before I had heard of 
any doubts or disputes on the subject, I 
read them with the same kind of plea- 
sure which I received from his other 
plays. In some respects they appear tome 
more correct, more instructive, and more 
equally supported, than most of them. If 
we take into account the nature of the 
actions recorded, they possess a very 
great variety both of incident and of 
character, If they be not enlivened 
with the eccentricities of a Richard or a 
Hotspur, of a Glendower or a Falstaff, 
they contain what is equally valuable—a 
more just display of character, such as is 
really found in the world, and masterly 
and striking narrative of some of the most 
memorable events in English history. 


Bedford Row, W.N. 
: a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


HE subscript, concerning which your 
correspondent, p. 117, enquires, at 





* See Malone’s attempt to ascertain the 
order of Shakspeare’s plays. As the whole 
of the data upon which my argument is 
founded are taken from this writer, and re- 
peatedly quoted by him in the course of 
the controversy, I cannot conceive how he 
himself did not discern what appears so 
abvious. 

+t A dramatic writer of that age next in 
reputation to Shakspeare, and who also pare 
took of Greene’s scurrility, 
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$08 Mr. Lofft’s Opinions. —Who wrote the Wisdom? (May), 


the end of Mr. Wollaston’s excellent 
tract, “ The Reliyion of Nature deli- 
neated,” consists of two Hebrew sentences 
abbreviated : and is to be read thus, 


om "RDS 
(to be read at length,) 
S’x> noan Se > "9 
or, rather, with the Jou, 
ory 
sonn 


ve Tehillah. 
or, 
Jehi Tehillah ler. 
Who is like unto thee, O Gov? Unto 
Gop be praise. 

The first is nearly the same abbrevia- 
tion, which gave to Judas and his bre- 
fliren, the inscription on their banners, 
And has transmitted them to all times under 
the name of Maccahai, +235 Macbai*. 

Mi camocha Be-Elohin? Who is like 
santo thee among the Gods ?—=Exodus, 
éh, xv. ver, 11. 

A most suitable banner against the ido. 
latrous, intolerant, cruel Antiochus, ig- 
nhominiously Epiphanes, or conspicuous. 

The other part of the inscription is the 
Devotional Formula of the East in gene- 
ral, including Arabia, Persia, and India, 
introducing and closing solemn instru. 
ments. Praise be to God! 

Gleaning. 

Your correspondent (p. 102) seems not 
nware that the two cases of Steel and 
Houghton, and Bowbledge and Man- 
ning, in the Common Pleas, have nega- 
tived the claim of a right to glean. Te 
stands now, therefore, as a venerable and 
eo usage only, which not many 

armers disturb, while the gleaners are 
poor ofthe parish, and glean fairly, with- 
out misconduct, 

France. 

T cannot express my joy on this most 
Sublime and bloodless of revolutions, 
and on the proclamations of Bonaparte, 
so worthy of a calm and a great mind, 
above all passion and revenge. Surely 
this unquestionable act of a whole na- 
tion will not be attempted to be in vain 
disturbed by any government which re. 
tains a sense of policy or of justice, 

Troston. Caret Lorrr. 

TER 

Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
stk, 

N the sixteenth volume of the Monthly 

Magazine, occurs a prper entitled, 

“ Who wrofe the Wisdom?” That bold 

and singular dissertation contains a 

surprising discovery in ecclesiastic his- 

* Vide Buxtorhi Thesauram ; cum Ab- 
breviaturis ad Caleem, Lond. i¢ie. 


Mi chormocha, tt. 











tory, and is acquiring lite ; 
tance. An aden conde a 
has appeared on the argument which 
you must allow me to notice, The Be. 
clesiasticus, it seems, which is known to 
have been also written by one Jesus of 
Jerusalem, is, on the authority of its 
prologue, and by the common conse 
of antiqaity, ascribed to the same author 
as the Wisdom. Now the Ecclesias. 
ticus, it is pretended, (see Eichhorn’s 
Kritische Schriften, iv. p. 28,) can be 
proved anterior by a century or more te 
the Christian era, The Wisdom, it is 
inferred, must consequently be prior also, 
by as longa period. This is, in fact, an 
attempt to ré-assert the date assigned by 
Gibbon, (c. xxi,) to the productions of 
the son of Sirach. But neither Gibbon 
nor even Calmet, on whose authority 
Gibbon in this instance appears to have 
relied, had observed, that Saint Augostin 
considers Sirach as the Jewish name of 
Philo; and that no pupil of Sirach, or, iti 
the college-slang oft the rabbies, no son 
of Philo, can have preceded by a centory 
the time of the crucifixion. 

Let us then examine more particalarly 
into the evidence afforded by the Fecle. 
siasticus itself, of its own mode of origin 
and date; and, on the plan edopted in 
the furemore investigation, let us seek to 
ascertain, Who compiled the Ecelésias. 
ticus? Atysras pan provey largog aAha fal 
pravtis ayabs¢ tsvas.—Philo, Jud. 

Of the books called Apocryphal, the 
Ecclesiasticus alone is accompanied with 
notices concerning the author : he names 
himself Jesus of Jerusalem, in the twenty- 
seventh verse of the fiftieth chapter; 
but, as the date of the work is liable to 
question, it has sometimes been ascribed 
to an earlier, sometimes to a later, pers 
sonage of that name. 

The Ecclesiasticus consists of a er 
or text, translated from the Hebrew, 4 
of an interjected commentary, or para 
phrase, composed originally in Greek. 

Thus, in the twenty-second verse 
the sixth chapter, wisdom is said to be 
named from concealment ; and, m the 
eighth verse of the forty-third chapter 
the month is said to be called after 
the moon; which two propositions are 
true in Hebrew, but not in G 
While, in the sixteenth verse of the oa 
fourth chapter, ‘* Enoch was translated, 
ptrerégn, is plainly derived from 
Greek version of Genesis; and, 1 
first verse of the fortyesixth chapter 
Joshua is ealled the son of Nave, inst 
of Nan, which again could only happen 
ton person using the Alexandrian ¥ 


of the Scriptures, . 
chip Occasion 
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Occasional contrarieties of opinion 
a dipping into distinct sources. 
Thus, in chapter the twenty-ninth, the 
tenth and eighteenth verses have an op- 
te tendency; the one advises gene- 
yosity, the other prudence. Some of the 
sentiment, (xxxiil, 24-26,) can only 
have originated in a rude and barbarous 
age. Others (xiv, 135 xxix, 10; xxxiil, 
$1; WJ, 24;) breathe the philanthropic 
gpirit of an age of refinement. Some 
intimate a Sadducean mortalism 
of opinion, (xvii, 27-30 ;) others insinuate 
mmmortalism, and may be explained to 
reach the doctrine of final (11,9; and 
xxx¥, 16-19;) retribution. Some sen- 
rences are of questionable and equivocal 
morality, (xii, 5; and xx, 25;) but the 
general tenor of the book inculcates the 
purest piety and virtue, and displays an 
observation, an eloquence, and an intel. 
lect, which will always be contemplated 
with gratitude, with interest, and with 
instruction. 

The writer modestly calls himself a 
gleaner, (xxxiii, 16,) or collector of 
apophthegms: but the large proportion 
of his original merit has nut escaped 
the consciousness of his commentators, 
Rusebius (Demonstrat. Evangel. viii, 
$98,) describes him as rov tny zaoupserny 
wamtTe copay curragayTa. 

It is not every where possible for the 
most ingenious critic to distinguish the 
compiled maxims from the newer rhap- 
sodies, the traditional instruction from 
the composed exhortation, the nucleus 
from the coma. Approaches to discri- 
mination are constantly making, and it 
may in general be inferred, that the com- 
mixture is irregular; that some of the 
beginning, and much of the ending, is 
original; and that the translated frag. 
ments are oftener detached sentences 
than entire chapters.. The disposition 
of the whole is abrupt, not systematic, 
especially after the forty-third chapter; 


as if provided scraps had been put toge-- 


ther in a hurry by one who was flying 
into banishment. 

These phenomena throw no other di- 
rect light on the date-of the Ecclesias- 
ticus, than that it is posterior to the 
Alexandrian version of the Scriptures : 
there are, however, many further specifi- 
cations to he considered. 

In a preface, called the second pros 
rete, the author states himself to have 
eeu resident in Eyypt, while Evergetes 
was King. These marks of date have 
ee an unsettled controversy. 
tha, Passages in which they oecur, can 

us be rendered fairly, that is, so as to 
Pr SGrVE the ambiguity of the original 
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Greek. Coming into in the eight 
and-thirtieth year, Aoriae _ 
Seles, and continuing there some time, I 
Sound a book of no small instruction. 

The words eight-and-thirtieth year, 
could be applied tu the ara of 
or to the reign of a specific prince, or to 
the wra of the battle of Actium. * The 
name Evergetes was first bestowed for a 
specific service on the successor of Ptoe 
lemy Philadelphus, after which it was 
affected by many sovereigns of the same 
dynasty in their inscriptions. In the 
thirty-eighth year of the era of Seleucus, 
in the thirty-eighth year of the reign of 
Prolemy Philadelphus, there was, as yet, 
no King Evergetes.° Three dates only 
remain assignable to which both cone 
ditions can be accommodated. 

1. In the thirty-eighth year of the 
reiyn of Ptolemy Everzgetes the first. 
This prince reigned after the death of 
his father no more than twenty-seven 
years, It is not proved, nor is it prto- 
bable, that he was earlier associated te 
the sovereignty, and dated his reign from 
the commencement of such co-regency. 
Yet the possibility of the circumstance 
entitles this case, or supposition, to some 
notice. 

2. In the thirty-eighth year of the 
reign of Ptolemy Evergetes the second, 
commonly called Ptolemy Physcon, 
This prince reigned indeed over all 
Egypt only thirty years. But there is 
some reason to suppose, at least so the 
commentators infer from Porphyry, that 
he held an independent sovereignty 
during the life of his elder brother and 
predecessor, and that he dated the years 
of his reign, not from the death of Phi- 
lometor, but from that of his father 
Epiphanes. In this case, the fourth 
year of his undivided sway would be 
the thirty-eighth of bis titular royalty. 

3. In the thirty-eighth year of the 
battle of Actium, under Ptolemy Ever- 
getes the third, And who was Ptolemy 
Evergetes the third? There is 
rently no such name in the whole list of 
the Ezyptian kings, Wolzegenius, Dru- 
sius, Grotius, Eichhorn, in short all the 
commentators who are worth reading, 
overlook, in this connexion at least, any 
such king. Besides, Egypt became a 
Roman province after the battle of Aoe 
tium, and was from that time governed 
by a Roman prefect. 

Syria, too, was governed in the same 
manner } Marcus was prefect of 
Syria at the time of the sudden death, 
so like an empoisonment, of that king 
Ilerod Agrippa, whose decease is men- 
tioned in Acts (c. Ally Ve 23), and is 
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more satisfactorily explained in Josephus, 
(Ant. xix, c. viii, § 2.) 

It appears, therefore, that, ander the 
Roman prefects of the conquered pro- 
vinces, a titular kingship was tolerated 
in those families which represented the 
original sovereign. Now, it is known 
from Suetonius, in the Life of Caligual, 
(§ 26), that Selena, the daughter of An- 
rhony and Cleopatra, married King Juba, 
and by him had a son named Piolemy. 
This Ptolemy may well have affected 
the favourite surname of his family, 
Fvergetes. He would be called king, 
both in right of his father and of his 
grand-mother; and he certainly excited 
so much jealousy at Rome, as to have 
been taken off by imperial command, 

( To be continued. ) 
—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

OUR publishing in a late Number 

the affecting narrative of the life 
and fate of the brave and unfortunate 
Dr, Smyth Stuart, encourages me to 
send you a short account of a noble 
young man who, with a heroic coolness, 
which, in a more fortunate cause, would 
have insurcd his name a place in the 
annals of his country, voluntarily sacri- 
ficed himself to save the life of Prince 
Charles Stuart, whilst in Scotland, in 
1745. Political causes, too powerful 
and too numerous to admit of repetition 
here, have hitherto tended to prevent 
many deeply interesting facts, connected 
with the history of those dismal times of 
the country, of the ruined family, and 
those who suffered for their sakes, from 
reaching the page of history. Those 
times are now past; the race is extinct 
who were actors and sufferers in them, 
and with that race has died the memory 
of much that was worthy to be remem- 
bered. That one slight memorial of a 
brave youth may still survive, when the 
very small number of those, who yet 
remember his fate, are also sleeping in 
the dust,—pray give the following well- 
known facts an asylum in your Magazine, 

Roderick Mac Kenzie, a young gen- 
tleman of the north of Scotland, nearly 
of the same age as Prince Charles, and 
who strongly resembled him in face and 
person, was one of the many who knew 
of the Prince’s retreats, whilst the Bri- 
tish government set a price upon his 
head, and the British soldiery hunted 
him through the realms of his fathers; 
and he was one of the few who were 
permitted to continue in his train, and 
who assisted in his pumerous escapes, 
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One day, while the Prince was cin: 
with his little band of faithful ¢ janie 
a highland cottage, the alarm - 
given that troops were closing round it 
Escape was wnpossible, but he was fon 
cibly carried by the party into a higi 
place, and young Mac henzie remaines 
firm in his stead. When the soldiers 
bad burst the door, he. tose and walked 
calmly up to them, saying=“I know 
whom you want—-there—stab the son of 
your king !”—~And he threw his plaid og 
his breast. Their swords were instant! 
through his gallant heart! They hacked 
off his head, threw it into a sack, and 
set off to present it, a meet and acce 
table offering to their duke, At Edins 
burgh, it was thought proper to ascertain 
that it was really the Prince’s head, and 
Robert Morison, his barber, was sent 
for to identify it. Fainting with horror, 
the poor man was shewn this shocki 
spectacie. After examining it, be be 
came satisfied, from some mole, or other 
mark, that it was not the head of his 
master; but he had the presence of mind 
to conceal his feelings, and only said, 
that, although he was not abie to swear 
to the identity of that head, in that si- 
tuation, the resemblance was so strong, 
no person would doubt that it was the 
head of Prince Charles. This evidence 
satisfied the butchers for the time, and, 
the fury of the pursuit abating, the Prince 
escaped to France. What his feelings 
were on retarning from his hiding-place 
in the hut, and finding the mangled body 
of his friend, generous hearts may ima- 
gine, but few would be able to describe. 

At one time, when Prince Charles 
Stuart was on a long and weary journey 
on foot, after the battle of Colloden, his 
shoes were completely worn out; and 
there being no other means of replacing 
or repairing them, he stopped at 4 
smithy, and desired the blacksmith to 
mend them, Leaning on the stump of 
tree, when the work was done, he held 
out his foot, and the man, who did not 
know him, put on his shoes. “ Thank 
you, friend,” said the Prince, “ perhaps 
you may never again have an opportunity 
of shoeing the son of your King. — 
fine subject for a painter. X. 

Inverness, March 20. 

A — 
For the Monthly Magasine. 
On the pRUIDICAL TEMPLES at AVEBUBY 
and STONENENGE. 
bi the “ Beauties of England and 
Wales,” vol. xv. p. 707 seq. 18! 
account to which the title refers. 3*% 
G. commences his account with 
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serving, that “ Stonehenge has nothing 
about it implying a higher antiquity, 
than the age of Aurelius Ambrosius, but 
the circle and oval of upright stones, 
which perfectly resemble our numerous 
Druidical Temples, from Cornwall to 
Cumberland, These parts alone, there- 
fore, of the structure, I consider as Dru- 
idical.” The other stones, with trili- 
thons, Mr. G. conceives to have been 
the work of Ambrosius, as a monument 
tothe memory of his countrymen, massa- 
cred by Hengist. This hypothesis, he 
frames, upon the incompatibility of 
squaring, tenons, and mortises, with the 
rinciples and workmanship of the 
Druids, and the discovery of Roman 
coins, beneath some of the larger stones, 

Trusting that no d.: respect to an in- 
genious writer can justly be inferred by 
an examination of positions, merely 
founded upon the support of etymology, 
and the Welch triads, it may not be 
deemed offensive to a gallant and gene- 
rous nation to observe, that Welch an- 


tiquaries have not thrown any light upun, 


the national antiquities, by following 
hypothetical inferences from their lan- 
guage and fables, instead of their popular 
manners and customs; nor is there any 
thing which exposes archzology to con- 
tempt so much as this peremptory con- 
C.usion upon inadequate premises. 

There is nothing absurd in the opi- 
nion that Stonehenge might have been 
the rendezvous uf the Congress, ap. 
pointed by Ambrosius: but what reas 
sonable person can admit the probabi- 
lity of the outer circle being a subsequent 
addition, as a funeral monument! Can 
any hypothesis be more violent? The 
funeral monuments of the Britons were 
barrows, or cippi. Ambrey is a common 
term for earth-works; and, conceding it 
to be true that it was usual at the foun. 
dation of temples to throw coins and 
unwrought ores of metals * under the 


foundation stones, it does not follow that 


this custom demonstrates the erection 
of a funeral monument. The circum- 
ance is of weight only in deciding the 
date. As to the mortices, tenons, and 
vilithous, having not superincumbent 
‘tones, occurred in the temples at Guern- 
‘ey and elsewhere; and, if Roman art 
had interfered, would vot the temples 
have beeu columnar? 
here are three methods of prose- 
Cuting learned enquiries : 

1. Direct authority. 

*. Auaingous construction. 


-_- 
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3. Etymol and probable Conjecs 
ture; admissible only where neitber of 
the preceding methods is practicable, 
and more properly applicable to nations 
and customs than buildings. 

If the Roman coins deprive Stone. 
henge of nruch of its presumed ancientry, 
they prove, as direct evidence cannot be 
obtained, the allowability of inference 
from avalogous construction, Accorde 
ing to this, Stonehenge and Avebury are 
Hypathral temples, not columnar, bee 
cause the Britons were, at the period af 
their erection, ignorant of architecture 
upon such refined plans. The Gaulish 
houses of straw and wicker-work, upoa 
the Antonine column, conformable to 
the description of Casar, and the ipare 
tificial construction® at Tres-lacri, &c. 
prove the defect of ornament in British 
Structures, 

The temples atAvebury and Stonehenge 
consisted of concentric circles, forming 
a kind of unroofed piazza. The Ly- 
pxthral temples of the ancients had exe 
ternally two ranks of culumns, and as 
many within, The middle was une 
covered, like a cloister. Vitruvius says, 
that the temple of Jupiter Olympius, at 
Athens, was of this form; and Pausanias 
mentions a temple of Juno, without roof 
or gates, The reason assigned was, that 
the power of the deities, embracing the 
universe, could not be circumscribed by 
walls. Strabo adds a particularsity cone 
cerning Hypxihral temples, that they 
were [ull of the statues of different dei- 
ties.* Admitting the comparative in- 
frequency of round temples, a0 proof 
need be adduced of the Druidical wor. 
ship of the sun; and the deasuil, or triple 
perambulation of the tempie, still com 
mon in Scotland and Wales, incontes- 
tably also Druidical, was the probable 
cause of the terrace or outer stone circle, 
Macrobius ¢ says, that a round temple 
in Thrace, dedicated tu the Sun, was of 
that form, in order to assimilate the 
disk of that luminary. The pantheon, — 
at Rome, seems to as been circular 
from the universality of its dedication. 

Considering it quite unnecessary to 
make a parade of quotations, similar 
stone-circles and cromlechs having been 
found in France, is it not most natural 
and simple to infer, that Avebury and 
Stonehenge are mere Hyp2thral temples 
of very rude construction? If ignorance 
be not the cause, the Septuagint, which 
does not allow iron tools, may be quoted ; 
or the elaborate antiquary will recoilect 





* "al 
_ See the well-known account in Ta- 
Citas, of 


Vespasian’ acati . 
tenpie Ve*Patian's Cousccration of 


* Encyel. des Antiq. v. Hypethres. 
t Saturmaji, ¢, xvill. p. 237, Ed. aie 
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the Cyelopean architecture, antecedent 
to the orders, which consisted in enor- 
mous blocks. He will also recollect, 
that the Guernsey tenple, Kits Coty 
House, &c. all in rodeness of structure, 
resemble the kistvuens of numerous 
British barrows, They consist of up- 
right stones, set edgeways, with another 
horizontal across at top; and there isa 
sameness of style in all authentic monu- 
ments of the Celts. 

Mr. Greatheed, (p. 710,) from the 
magnitude of the outer-fosse at Avebury, 
supposes it to have becn used for an 
amphitheatre, for spectators to see the 
transaetions within the area. On the 
road from Bath to Gloucester, not far 
from Dirham, is a flat artificially levelled 
valley, skirted by hills, in a triquetrous 
form, the sides of which, next the valley 
only, are cuc into steps or terraces. On 
the tops of the hills are no earthworks, 
or banks: so fortification was out of the 

nestion. The writer of this was at 

rst sight struck with the resemblance 
of this unovticed spot to a Grecian sta- 
dium, delineated either in Le Rei, or 
the f[onian Antiquities. He also con- 
ceived it to have been a British cursus, 
annexed to their city of Bath; and he 
does not believe that similar works 
were connected with Druidical temples, 
or that a situation upon the Fosse of 
Avebury, could command the view pre- 
sumed. Upon this evidence, however, 
and the situation of Avebury ina hollow, 
Mr. Greatheed thinks, that the leading 
design of Avebury was, most likely, that 
of a “national convention,” not of a 
temple. Now the Tynewald, in the 
Isle of Man, engraved by Grose, &c. is 
the best apparent monument of the 
spots, selected and appropriated, by our 
Celtic ancestors, to the purposes of 
national conventions. It is a circular 
hill, cut into terraces, upon which stood 
the various ranks; and its total dissimi- 
Jarity to the Roman Fora, though of 
like use, shows that the erection was not 
conformable to the customs of that peo- 
ple; who erected, for this purpose, an 
acropolis, or citadel, in the centre of 
four streets, as at Antinoc, Aldburgh in 
Yorkshire, &c. The Tolsey at Glou. 
cester, and the Citadel at Old Sarum, 
are in such a situation, It does not, 
therefore, appear most likely, that Ave. 
bury, in a hollow, was intended for a 
national convention of our Celtic an- 
cestors, the place and customs of whom 
seem to have been preserved, at least to 
& very recent date, in the curious form 
and ceremonies of the Tynewald, 
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Origin of Avebury and Stonehenge. 
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It must be plain that the popular 
customs of the Welch Highlanders any 
Irish, where they evidently differ from 
the Roman or Saxon, are the best ee 
isting evidences of Celtic antiquit 
In Herefordshire, a wreath of mij 
or mountain-ash, is still plaped around 
the necks of cattle to cure or 
disease. The Triads, upon which Mr, 
G. has founded his subsequent hypo. 
thesis, appear to be little better than 
mere mystical formularies, of no lit 
value, as to reason or information, Yet, 
upon no higher authority has Mr, 6, 
(by ubscure inferential deductions, only 
from such foundations,) ascribed the 
foundation and construction of A 
to one Prydain, a British king, from 
whom Britain was denominated, and not 
unnaturally supposed (he says) interred 
in that sublime tumulus, Silbury Hil, 
Without disrespect to Mr, Greatheed, is 
not this ¢ruly Chattertonian# 

In concluding these remarks, the 
writer begs not to detract from the just 
merits and learning of Mr. Greatheed, 
He only begs to deprecate the Chatter- 
tonian method of archaologizing in a 
science which requires the best possi 
proof, and cannot be truly founded upon 
mere etymological deductions. The 
differences of Avebury and ee 
from the Hypethral, that is, unroofed, 
temples of the-ancients, consist only in 
the rudeness of the Britons, who, though 
builders, were not architects, and in ro- 
tundity of form. ‘The enormous masses 
of stone used are in conformity to the 
Cyclopean style, which preceded the 
orders of architecture. When such s» 
tisfactory analogies exist, why have re- 
course to etymology and the triads? 
The Britons were a arbarg te hag as 
appears by their painted bodies, ciever 
: ‘‘hadieralilities (the Bascanda Bri- 
tannorum of Martial,) and so are the 
Otabeiteans; but neither nation had 
tools adequate to large stone-works, 
Allowing Prydain to have been a clever 
sensible man in his way, that beautiful 
instructive connection between 


ology aud the sublime arts, which deify - 


the genius of man, is not to be found m 
the sickening barbarism of Abury and 
Stonehenge, or savage Druidical rite 
They are too highly honoured by the 
enquiries lavished upon them; @ SI 
account is sufficient ; while, to promote 
the honour and wealth of the nation, ¢ 
study of our antiquaries should be ® 
dressed to objects more connec 
the arts and history. 

Ay AxTIQUARY OF THE OLD Scuom, 
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othe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
as the Provincial Intelligence of Ire- 
land, in your last number, we are 
nfrmed, (as we had been previously 
told iw the newspapers,) that “the 
archbishop of Cashel lately refused to 
consecrate the new church erected at 
Caher, on account of its not being built 
due east and west, as the canons 
uire! 
ties of your readers might not, per- 
haps, know, that ecclesiastical uniformity 
was carried to the extent intimated in 
the above circumstance. I find, hows 
ever, in a work entitled “ A New View 
of London,” 1708, vol. i. p. 239, an 
exception to the general rule, as ex. 
pressed in the following passage :—“ The 
church of St. Edmund the King,” (in 
London,) “is built (contrary to all I have 
seen) 80, that the greatest length is from 
north to south, aud the altar-piece is at 
the north end; I can meet with no good 
reason given for this, but believe it done 
to save ground, whereon to build houses 
fronting the street, which here fetch very 
great rents.” lu this church, it seems, 
the worshipping congregation, in certain 
parts of the service, direct their faces 
towards the north, where the altar is 
placed, while in other churches they 
worship towards the east, We must 
take it for granted, however, that this 
church was duly consecrated. As many 
of the canons have become obsolete, and 
are notoriously neglected both by the 
clergy and bishops, it appears strange 
that a church should be refused the re- 
quired ceremony on account of its not 
standing exactly in the canonical direc- 
tion, Among many other curious pro- 
iibitions in the canons, are the follow- 
ing ==" Neither shall any minister, with- 
out the licence or direction of the bi- 
shop, appoint or hold any meetings fur 
serinons, or attempt, upon any pretence 
whatsoever, to. cast out any devil or 
devils” Canon72. “We further or- 
dain, that no ecclesiastical person shall 
wear any wrought pight-cap, or any 
light-coloured stockings, &c.” Canon 74. 
ow many uncanonical night-caps and 
stockings may be worn by the clergy, or 
wg by the bishops, this deponent saith 


April 4. — ba 
For the Monthly Mugazine. 
CONTINUATION of a MORNING'S WALK 
from Loxpon to. KEW. 
N looking round me from the wine. 
4 dows of Hartley’s Fire-house, it was 
mpossible to avoid reflecting on the 
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wretchedness of Want existing in the 
sooty metropolis, and the waste of Means 
in the uncultivated country immediately 
under my eye. I had just been sympas 
thizing with the forlorn inhabitants of 
the workhouse at Wandsworth, at the 
distance of only a mile; and half a dozen 
other such receptacies of misery invited 
commiseration within equal distances, 
in other directions; yet a radius of a few 
hundred yards round this spot woult have 
included as much unappropriated and 
useless land, as might suffice to confer 
independence and plenty on their now 
hopeless inmates! [n the northeastern 
direction, within a distance vf ten miles, 
at least twenty thousand families might 
be discovered pining in squalid misery ; 
though here I found myself in an un. 
peopled and uncultivated tract, nearly 
five miles square, containing above fifteea 
thousand acres of rich soil, capable of 
affording independant subsistence to as 
many families! 

I could not help exclaiming aloud 
against the perversity of reason—the 
apathy of power-—the complication of 
folly—and the ascendancy of turpitude, 
which, separately or conjointly, have pro- 
duced a condition so cruel or prepose 
terous! Let it be recorded, said [, 
to the eternal disgrace of our modern 
statesmen, of our hundreds of ambitious 
legislators, and of our boasting econo- 
mists, that in this luxuriant county of 
Surrey, there still exist, without pro- 
ductive cultivation, no less than 25,000 
acres of open commons; 30,000 acres 
of useless parks, 48,000 acres of heaths, 
and 30,000 acres of chalk hilis, serving 
but to subsist a few herds of deer and 
cattle, and to grow some unproductive 
trees, though at the very instant 10,000 
families in the same county are de- 
pendent on the bounty of their respective 
parishes! Is this, said J, the vaunted age 
of reason? Are these the genume fruits 
of civilization? Do such circumstances 
prove the ascendancy of benevolence? 
Is it not time therefore to look at home ? 
Is it any longer decent to declaim against 
the mote in our brother's eye, while we 
cannot discern the beam in our own? 

I may be told, that the principle of 
enclosing waste lands has long been ree 
cognised in the prevailing system of eco- 
nomy, and that the legislature is incés- 
santly active in passing Bills for new en- 
closures. But, | ask, for whom, and 
for whose benefit, are these bills passed ? 
Do they provide fur the poor? Do they 
help those who rome asa om they 

v nting the supply make pro- 
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visions cheaper? Do they increase the 
number of independent fire-sides’—Ra 
ther do they not add in wantonness to 
the means of monopolists? Do they noe 
give where nothing is wanted, however 
much may be coveted? Do they not 
add to the number of vassals, and di- 
minish the number of freemen? Do they 
not abridge the scanty means of the poor 
in the free use of their bare-cropt come 
mons? And do they not transfer those 
metns to others who do not want them, 
and who, without the aid of such laws, 
could never have enjoyed them? 

Yet does reason afford no alternative? 
Is benevolence forced to prefer barren 
heaths from which cottagers may derive 
scanty meals, merely because those who 
have the power, fail toreconcile the rights 
of others who want, with the benefit of the 
whole community? Is our wisdom con- 
fined in so narrow acircle? Has nature 
provided abundance, and do we create 
zosuperable bars to its enjoyment? Is 
such the line of demarcation between 
the selfish ordinances of man, and the 
wise dispensations of Providence ? 

Let me recommend our legislators for 
once to leave greedy, covetous, and in- 
ordinate Self out of their considerations. 
The poor may not be qualified tu plead 
their rights, except by acts of rioting; 
but let them find clamourous advocates 
in the consciences of their law-makers, 
In spite, then, of the fees of parliament, I 
exhort the legislature to pass a GENERAL 
BNCLOSURE BILE,not such a one, however, 
as would be recommended by the illus- 
trious Board of Agriculture, but founded 
on such principles as that it might bear 
for its legitimate title, a nrLt yOR THE 
EXTINCTION oF want! 

_ Jn discussing aud enacting its provi- 
sions, let it be borne in mind, that tlie 
surface of the earth, like the atmosphere 
oe we breathe, and the light by 

h we see, is the natural and commen 
patrimony of man, Let it be considered, 
that by nature we are tillers of the soil, 
and that all the artifices of society, and 
pa ty gr of towns, are good and 
desirable in the degree only in which 
they best promote our happiness; but, 
failimg, our true resort is the earth from 
which we sprung, by whose produce we 
subsist, and to which we must, in due 
time, be resolved. Let it be felt, that 
the 10,000 destitute families in this 
county of Surrey, and the half million 
in England and Wales, are so, merely 
because servitude or manufactures have 
failed to sustain them ; and they require, 
in cousequence, the free use of the means 
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provided by nature for their Subsistence 
And, in fine, let the fact be justly a. 
knowledged, that the unapproprintes 
wastes aré a national stock, fortunately 
reserved as a provision for the iNCreasing 
destitute; and that all that is required of 
the law is to arrange and 
the distribution, consistently with the 
wants of some, and the rights of ail, 

I indulged myse!f in a pleasing reverie 
on this subject, while I rambled from the 
spot where it originated towards an ad. 
jacent house, in which died the late 
W. Pitt, a man who had the i 
to execute that which I have the power 
only to speculate upon, and who lived 
in this tract, though he was blind to its 
capabilities. Ah! thought I, perhaps ia 
a less selfish age, this very heath, and 
all the adjoining heaths, waste tracts, and 
commons, from Bushy to Wimbledon, 
and from Barnes to Kingston, may be 
covered with cottages, each surrounded 
by its two or three acres of productive 
garden, orchard, and paddock! The 
healthful aud happy inhabitants emerged 
from the workhouses, the goals, the cel- 
lars, the stews, the St. Giles’s, the loath- 
some courts, alleys, and lanes of the 
metropolis, returning their thankegiv 
to the wise legislature, who may thus 


have restored them to the condition of ; 


men, and exhibiting the moral effects of 
the change in their industry, sobriety, 
cleanly habits, awd good manners! The 
sale of two acres would produce a 
sufficient to build and to stock other two 
or three; and the appropriation and all 
the dispositions might be made by com 
missioners appointed for the purpose; 
but this was neither the time nor the 
place for planning details, which those 
who have the will to execute cannot but 
have the ingenuity to invent. 
however, in the humble opinion of the 
writer, would be a radical cure forse- 
veral of the complicated and deep- 
diseases which now afflict British 
ciety, At least, it isa remedy without 
cost or sacrifice; and, as such, is an ho- 
mage due from affluence and power t 
the poor and unfortunate. It be 
the means of drawing from the ove 
towns, that destitute portion of 
the population, whose means of lime 
have been reduced or superseded by 
shoals of adventurers, who have — 
driven into them by the monopoly 
farms in the country. Ik would reat 
workhouses useless, except for the 
cious or incorrigibly idle; would diel 
the peor-rates, and deprive the nes 
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his eternal slumber. I fancied, at the 
instant, that I still saw the severe visage 
and gaunt figure of the minister standing 
between the treasuryebench and the table 
of the House of Commons, turning around 
to his admiring partisans, and filling the 
ear of his auditory with the deep full 
tones of a voice that bespoke a colossal 
stature. Certain phrases which he used to 

ot still vibrated on my brain, ‘* Bo- 
naparte, the child and champion of jago- 
binism,”"—** the preservation of—sacial 
erder in Europe,”—=“ the destruction of 
whatever is dear to our feelings as Eng- 
lishmen,”—“ the security of our religion, 
liberties, and property,”—=‘* indemnity 
for the past and security for the future,” 
with which he used to bewilder or terrify 
the plain country gentlemen, or the youths 
from Eton, Oxford, or Cambridge, who 
constitute a majority of that House. His 
success in exciting the passions of such 
senators in favour of discord and war, his 
lavish expenditure of the public money 
i0 corrupting others, and his insincerity 
inwhatever he professed for the public 
benefit, renidered him through life the 
subject of my aversion: but, in this 
chamber, reduced to the level of ordi- 
nary men, and sinking under the common 
inirmities of humanity, his person, cha- 
racter, and premature decease became 
objects of interesting sympathy. Perhaps 
he did what he thought best; or, rather, 
Committed the least possible evil amidst 
the Contraniety of interests and passions 
a which he and all public men are placed. 

» however, is but a poor apology for 
one who lent his powerful talents to wage 
wars that involved the happiness of mil- 

» who became a willing firebrand 
among nations, and who, as a tool or a 


pal, was foremost in every work of 
ad ners mischief. The love of office 
® passion for public speaking were, 
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doubtless, the predominant feelings of 
his soul. To gratify the teene de te 
came the instrument of others, and thence 
the sophistry of his eloquence and the 
a teal of his character; while, in 
the proud display of his acknowledged 
powers as an orator, he was stimulated 
not less by vanity, than by the virtuous 
rivalry of Fox. As a financier, he 
played the part of a nobleman who, have 


y ing estates worth 20,0001. per annum, 


mortgages them to enable him to 
100,0001. and tben plumes himself on his 
ability in being able, with the same free. 
holds, to make a greater figure than his 
discreet predecessors, But, except for 
the lesson which he afforded to nations 
never to trust their fortunes in the hands of 
inexperienced statesmen, why do I graves 
ly discuss the measures and errors of one 
who did not live long enough to prove 
his genuine character? No precocity of 
talents, no mechanical splendour of elo- 
quence can stand in the place of judg. 
ment founded on Experience. At 46, 
Pitt would have begun, like all other mea 
of the same age, to correct the errors of 
his past life, but, being then cut off—enss 
STORY IS INCOMPLETE! He had within 
him the elements of a great man, yet 
they were called into action before their 
powers were adjusted and matured; and 
the world suffered by experiments made 
in teaching himself, instead of profiting 
by the union of his experience with his 
intellectual energies. He was an actor on 
the stage while he t to have been in 
the closet studying his part; his errors, 
therefore, merit pity, and those alone are 
to be blamed for them who made a dis- 
honest use of his precocious powers. 

I learnt in the immediate vicinity that 
he was much respected, and was a kind 
master to his domestics. A person, who 
a little before his death was in this room, 
told me that it was heated to a very hi 
and oppressive temperature; and that 


deep voice of the dying minister, as be 


asked his valet a question, startled this 
visitor, who was unused to it. He died 
calmly, and apparently under none of 
those political perturbations which, at the 
period, were mistakenly ascribed to his 
last moments, The Bishop of Lincoln, 
who acted the part of his friend and con- 
fessor, published an interesting account 
of his decease, the accuracy of which has 
never been questioned. ; ; 
It being my intention, on leaving this 
spot, to descend the hill to Barnes Elms, 
and to by that once classical 
resort through Barnes and Mortlake to 


282 Key, 
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Kew, I left Mr. Piti’s house on. the right, 
and crossed the common to the retired 
village of Roeampton. 

Right before me were the boundaries 
of Richmond Park ; and, little more than 
half a mile from the house of Pitt, in one 
of the most picturesque situations of that 
beautiful demesne, stands the elegant 
mansion which was presented (it is said ) 
to the then favourite minister, Mr. Ap- 
pixcton. Thus it appears that two 
succeeding ministers of England, in an 
age reputed enlightened, lived iu a lise 
trict possessing the described capabilities 
for removing the canker-worm of poverty, 
yet neither of them displayed energy or 
wisdom sufficient to apply the remedy to 
the disease. Iam not, however, arro- 
gant enough to adduce my plans as tests 
of the patriutism of statesmen; but [ ven. 
ture to appeal from the judgment of this 
age to that of the next, whether any 
minister could deserve the reputation of 
Sagacity, who, in an over-peopled coun. 
ary, in which large portions of the inha- 
bitants of the towns were destitute of 
subsistence, lived themselves in the midst 
of a waste tract capable of feeding the 
whole, and yet took no measures nor 
made a single effort to apply the waste 
to their wants. If the same facts were 
related of a ruler in any foreign coun- 
try, Orin any remote age, what would be 
the inference of a modern English reader 
an regard to his genuine benevolence, 
wisdom, or patriotism ? 

Tam desirous of advancing no opinions 
which can be questioned, yet I cannot 
refrain from mentioning, in connection 
with this wooded horizon, my surprise 
that species of trees have not yet distin- 
guished between an inhabited and civi- 
dized, and an uninhabited and barbarous 
country. Does not the principle which 
converts a heath into pasturage and corn- 
fields, ora collection of furze-bushes or 
brambles into a fruit-garden, demand 
that all unproductive trees should give 
way as fast as possible, in a civilized 
country, to other trees which afford food 
to the inhabitants? Are there nut deso- 
late countries enough in which to grow 
trees for the mere purposes of timber? 
Are there not soils and situations even 
in England where none but timber-trees 
can grow? And is not the timber of 
many fruit-trees as useful as the timber 
of many of the lumber-trees which now 
encumber our soil? It is true, that, when 
wood constituted the fuel of the country, 
the growth of lumber-trees was essential to 
the comforts of the inhabitants, but that 


» ad longer our condition, J conceive, 
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therefore, that a wise and prov; 
vernment, which, above all other consi, 
derations, should endeavour to feed 
people at the least cost and labour, 

to allow no Jumber-trees to encumber the 
soil until fruit-trees were planted sof. 
cient to supply the inhabitants with as 
much fruit as their wants or luxuries 
might require. The primary object of aif 


-public economy should be to saturate q 


civilized country with food. Why should 
not pear and walnut-trees supply the 
place of oaks, elms, and ash; the apple, 
plum, cherry, damson, and mulbeny, 
that of the birch, yew, and all pollards? 
It would be difficuit, I conceive, to adduce 
a reason to the contrary; and none which 
could weigh against the incalculable ad. 
vantages of an abundant supply of whole. 
some provisions in this cheap form, Nor 
does my plan terminate with the orna- 
ments of our forests, parks, hedge-rows; 
but Task, why many hedges themselves 
might not, in like manner, consist of 
gooseberry and currant trees in their most 
luxuriant varieties, internngled with 
raspherries, nuts, filberts, bullaces, &c.? 
Not to give this useful and productive 
face to a country appears to me to shut 
our eyes to the light ; to prefer the useless 
to the useful; to be so inconsistent as to 
expect plenty where we take no means 
to create it; or, in other words, to sow 
tares and desire to gather wheat, or expect 
grapes where we have planted only thorns. 
Let us, even in this point, condescend to 
borrow a lesson from an illustrious, though 
oft despised, neighbour, who, it appears 
by the evidence of all travellers, has 
taken care that the roads and hedges of 
France should be covered with productive 
fruit trees. If such also were the condi 
tion of Britain, how insignificant would 
become the anxious questions about 4 
Corn Bill, or the price of any single ar 
ticle of food. We should then partake 
of the ample stores provided, and per 
haps contemplated, by our forefathers, 
when they rendered indigenous the frutt- 
trees of warmer climates; and, feeling 
less solicitude in regard to the gross 
wants of animal subsistence, we § 

be enabled to devote our —— a 

enerally in improving our mo 

cael scnthiie ; We should thus extend 
the principle, and reduce the ge 

purpose of all productive cultivation ( an 
analogous economy, enjoying the fullest 
triumph which our climate would admit 


of the fortunate combinations of bumas 
art over the inaptitude and  priunt 
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barbarity of nature. 
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Jo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
BIR, , 
OUR very sensible correspondent, 
(Joha Prince Smith) for April, 
in his postscript on the Corn Laws, 
desires a correspondent to explain, in 
the next number, how the Bank of 
England “ is to be compelled to pay its 
notes in specie, or why, having received 
no specie for any notes now in existence, 
jt ought to be compelled to pay in 

cie.” With your permission, Sir, I 
will inform Mr. Smith, that on the very 

face of every note issued by the Bank of 
England, it says, “[T promise to pay to 
Mr. Heary Hase, or bearer, on demand, 
the sum of one pound,” and so of any 
sum stated, ; 

Pray, Sir, was not hard cash the very 
intent and meaning of this promise ; and 
consequently, upon every principle of 
honour and honesty, claims, of the Bank 
of England, cash payment. 

With regard to the second matter of 
Mr. Smith’s postscript, he, and every 
body must know, that great numbers of 
the public are receiving the notes of the 
Bank of England, who bought stock 
with gold and silver; and, indeed, that 
all the monies there, in the first in- 
stance, must have been substantial; 
though, by lamentably long and expen- 
sive wars, with luxury and dissipation of 
all sorts, evils are produced and are pro- 
ducing, a shadow, the shade of which 
Il am very apprehensive is fast extend- 
ing, and at no far distant day, will cover 
us with something like, “ the blackness 
of darkness for ever.” 

lf your numerous readers will turn to 
the Monthly Magazine for November 1, 
1803, they will meet a paper directly in 
point. It is there said 

1. “The Bank of England holds in 
pledge substantial and undeniable secu- 
rities for the whole amovnt of notes 
which at any time it has issued. 

2. “That every bank-note in circu- 
lation has it’s representative value in the 
Bank of England.” 

[f so, can any thing be plainer that 
the Bank of England “ought to be 
compelled,” and most truly will pay in 
Specie? If not so, why then, Mr. Editor, 
this is another grand political hoax ex- 
traordinary, Micwaer CastTLepen. 

Woburn; April 5, 1815. 

a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
OBSERVATIONS on the GRECIAN TRAGIC 
DRAMA. 
i. UF “ Phanisse.” This appel- 
lation is derived from the ehorus 
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consisting of Pheenician dam 

to the temple of Delphi a votive offering, 
The tragedy commences with a tedious 
soliloquy, by Jocasta, the spouse of 
Laius, and wretched mother-wife of 
(Edipus, containing a narration of the 
misfortunes of the house of Cadmus, 
But even this simple mode of developes 
ment is, perhaps, preferable to a scene 
of equal length between a princess and 
her confidante. The fable of this tras 
gedy is similar to that of “ The Seven 
gy by ZEschylus; but the Pheenissa 
is, beyond question, the superior 
duction. The Siege of Thebes, Ayo 
view of antiquity, was an event of great 
importance; and, in this truly dramatic 
representation of it, all is animation, 
rage, and tumult. The violent and une 
principled ambition of Eteocles is well 
contrasted by the comparative mode- 
ration and equity of Polynices, whose 
resolution to enforce his rights, by au 
appeal to arms, seems, according to 
modern ethics, scarcely hable to censure, 
But the ancients thought differently, and 
with far more ardent emotions of patri- 
otism, on the subject. And the sentence 
of Creon, after the mutual slaughter of 
the rival brothers, is analogous to that 
pronounced by him in the drama of 
JEschylus: | 


“ Of the deceased, the one into the palace’ 
Must be conveyed; but, as for him whe 
came 
With foreign troops to lay his country 
waste, 
The corse of Polynices, cast it forth 
Unburied; from the confines of this land, 
A prey to vultures.” - “ 
Had Polynices been merely the assas- 
sinator of Eteocles, or had he circum. 
vented him by an act of treachery, he 
would have stood excused, not to say 
justified, in the view of the moralists of 
antiquity. But to involve the land 
which gave him birth 1) misery and ruin, 
for the purpose of revenging his own 
individual wroags, was regarded as the 
greatest of crimes; and his name and 
memory, notwithstanding the abstract 
justice of his claims, was held accursed 
throughout the Grecian common-wealths. 
Such is the difference in the theories of 
aves and nations remote from each 
other, and equally boasting their refine- 
ment and civilization ; and so little foun- 
dation is there for the hypothesis of 
innate principles, of virtue, 
The grief, the terror, and the maternal 

affection of Jocasta, who, in the pa- 
roxysin of her despair, exclaims that 
“ horrors revel in the house of (2dipus,” 

| are 
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ate painted with the hand of a master, 
and her end is truly tragic. The ve- 
neration expressed by Creon for the 
Seer Tiresias, his devout submission to 
the will of the gods previous to its an- 
nouncement, though warned by the pro- 
phet, that Thebes cannot be saved with- 
oat a great sacrifice on his part, and his 
gadden and total change of disposition 
on being informed, that the death of his 
son is the sacrifice required, with his 
pamee tg readiness to abandon the city 
to its fate, are all circumstances conform- 
able to the nature of man as he existed 
two thousand years ago, and as he still 
exists, 

The magnanimity of the youthful Me- 
maceus, however rare, exceeds not the 
limits of credibility ; and the address of 
the poet is discernible in the generous 
sentiments occasionally falling from the 
lips of Polynices, and tending to alleviate 
the odium, and even horror, excited in 
the breasts of an Athenian audience, by 
the nefarious act of waging war against 
his country. In his dying moments, be- 
holding his brother also expiring, he pa- 
thetical!y exclaims to Jocasta, standing 
in speechless agony near them: 


O mother, we are lost—I pity thee 
And my slain brother; for, altho’ that friend 
Became a foe, this heart still holds him 
dear. 
os Of my am soil 
ugh for a poor grave may I obtain 
Thongh I have lost the empire. : 


This tragedy is replete with beauties; it 
is also free from material objections and 
defects, and ranks high in the catalogue 
of ancient dramas. 

5. The “Suppliants.” Of ali the plays 
of Euripides, there is not one of which 
the subject seems less important or at- 
tractive than the present, yet the art 
and genius of the poet are conspicuous 
in the conduct of it. 

Subsequent to the unsuccessful attack 
of Adrastus, sovereign of Argos, accom- 
panied by iy ern and the seven 
chiefs against bes, Creon, the suc. 
fessor of Eteocles, made a barbarous 
use of his victory, in refusing to the slain 
Argives the rites of burial. In conse- 
quence of this outrage, so dreadful in the 
view of ap apne, Adrastus, unable 
to renew the war, appears as a 5 
pliant, followed by a ae of noble oe 
give matrons, at the court of Theseus, 
“bead of the Athenian state,” to im- 
plore the aid of that hero, for the pur- 
pose of tescuing these hapless victims 
from their unmerited doom, 
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This gives occasion to some beautifat 


scenes, The character of Theseus 
happily sustained as “the most 
and most renowned of Grecian chieh* 
He at first severely censures Ad 

in taking upon him to be the avenger of 
the wrongs of Polynices, and causing his 
country’s ruin, by following the peri. 
cious counsels of those who place theig 
sole delight in glory : 


That God, whde’er he was 

I praise, who severed mortals from a life 

Of wild confusion, and of brutal force 

Shall I then be thy champion? What 
pretence 

That would sound honourably could { 

* allege 

0 gain my countrymen? Depart in 

For baleful are the pols 4:0 dee a 
given ; 

Nor must we urge prosperity too far. 


Depressed, but not degraded, by his 
misfortunes, Adrastus acknowledges his 
error, but, for the sake of his suffering 
subjects, he continues his solicitations, 
urging their common descent from 
and the sacred ties of friendship: 
Oh! Sovereign of th’ Athenian realm, 1 
blush 


Thus prostrate on the ground to clap 
your knees ; 7 


Grown grey with age, and onee a happy 





king ; 

Redeem the dead in pity to my woes, 
And to these matrons, of their sons bereft, 
Adrastus, then anticipating the obje> 
tion, “ Why not rather apply for succour 
to the neighbouring states of 
nesus, and particularly to Sparta, the 
most powerful of them?” replies i 
a strain very grateful to the ear of 
Athens: 
Soarte is itself too barbarous ; ye 

e 
To this emprize are equal ; for you know 
To pity the distressed—Athens ip you 
May boast a godlike chief. 
At length, Zthra, the venerable mother 
of Theseus, moved by the lamentations 
of the Argive matrons, intercedes 
their favour, and incites him to 
combat : 





Will yon not march, 

My son, to succour the illustrious dead, 

And these afflicted matrons? For you 
safety 

I fear not, while with justice you g° forth 

To battle. 

Theseus, at length moved by thege 

rious solicitations, declares aa dis- 

posed to grant the requisite ald; 

obtaining the sanction of the people om 
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vened in full assembly,—for sovereignty 


he expressly disclaims. 

Athens, this free state 
ee 
By nooue man is govern’t; but the people 
Rale in succession, year by year—to wealth 
No preference Ss allow’d—but rich and 


poor, , 
An equal share of empire here possess, — 
And equal justice find ; and, if reproach’d, 
They of low station may, with equal scorn, 
Answer the taunting arrogance of wealth ; 
And an inferior, if leis eause be right, 
Conquers the powerful. 
Such was the nature of that government, 
ander the influence of which Athens rose 
toa height of glory, unequalled in the 
annals of the world. 

At this period of the play, occurs the 
most remarkable violation of the unities 
of time and place to be found in the 
whole catalogue of Grecian dramas, 
During a short dialogue between Adrastus 
and the chorus, and a still shorter ode, 
with its musical accompaniments, The- 
seus convenes the assembly of the peo- 
ple, obtains their sanction, collects his 
troops, marches to Thebes, and gains a 
complete victory: and this victory is 
announced to Adrastus, just at the con- 
clusion of the ode. The nineteen thou. 
sand celestial conferences of Mahomed, 
during the overturn of the prephet’s 
itcher of water, was not more marvel- 
~— The great lapses of time, in the 
modern drama, occur in the intervals of 
the acts, and to this the imagination 
easily conforms; but, as the Grecian 
chorus never quitted the stage, every 
deviation from the unities must involve 
inita gross absurdity. Blended, how- 
ever, as the chorus was with the original 
structure of the Athenian drama, its 
beauties, in the view of the ancients, 
more than compensated for its defects ; 
but classical prejudice only can aim at 
Ké revival; and, to say nothing of the 
Hfrida and Charactacus, even the Sainp- 
ton Agonistes, that noble production of. 
« farmore mighty genius, serves, by its 
unavoidable incongruities, to display the 
superiority of that bolder form which the 

a has now assumed. 

The concluding scenes of this play are 
conducted with judgment. The fricnd- 

P for many years subsisting between 
states of Argos and of Athens, 
uated, doubtless, in their mutwal jea- 
ousy of the power of Sparta, is poetically 
represented as originatirig in the aid 
How imparted; and Minerva, who 
the ts her appearance at the close of 

drama, satisfies the claims of retri- 
of ¥e justice, by predicting the success 

the second s.egs of Thebes, conducted 
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hy the sons of the slaughtered Argive 


chiefs. 
By applanding Greece, 
Called the Epigoni, ye shall become 
A theme for your descendants’ choral songs, 


In this tragedy, as in many others, ver 

bold reflections are jv oat agai ‘ 
the moral rectitude uf those powers whe 
were the objects of religious worship. 
Adrastus, inspired with the hope of 


effectual assistance from wee says, 
in allusion to the savage and ‘haughty 


Creon : 
OF fort in lay low the 
ortune may again lay low the man, 

Who, swollen, with ga ity exalts ; 
This’ pny a: y prosperity ; 
To which the chorus replies:— 

Th’ immortal gods 

Thou represent'st as if those gods were just, 
And Theseus himself, renowned fer 
piety no less tan valour, scruples not 


to say, even of Jupiter, sovereign of 
gods and men. 








—_—_—_—_— 








Jove, to all 

One common fate dispensing, oft involves, 
In the calamities which guilt draws down 
Upon the offender, him who ne'er trans 


gress’d., 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazines 
SIR, 


AVING had considerable experie 

ence in the management of sheep, 

of course the complaint alluded to by 

your correspondent has often fallen undee 

my cognizance, and, as he justly observes, 
proves particularly destructive. 

‘The most certain cure for it.is bleeds 
ing, by slitting of their ears, or cutting 
them off near the head: thisis done by 
many farmers as an ear-mark, and :pure 
posely at the period that the disorder 
generally comes on. Should they soa 
bleed freely by this means, it will also be 
necessary to cut off the ends of their 
tails; but nothing can be effectual if 
not done immediately that the complaint 
appears, 

In this, as in all other disorders, prep 
vention is the best omnes and ®, evone 
shire the experienced farmers and sheep» 
breeders os as careful in the cholee of 
proper pastures and food for their hogs (a 
term they use for sheep between one and 
two years old, contracted, I suppose, 
from hoggerel), 8a tender nurse would-be 
in the choice of food for a sickiy infant ; 
always choosing land of recent cultiva- 
tion, lying on an acclivity facing the 
south, if they can, but by al} means pen 
fectly dry, particularly in spring and 
autumn; and espericnce m 

, every 

































































every farther that young sheep thrive 
only on hilly and up-land pastures. The 
second or third year’s clover-grass 1s 
preferred for them; turnips should be 
uvoided, except for those that eat hay 
and oats, and with them sparingly. Clo- 
ver-hay is best for them: it should be 
remarkably well dried and preserved ; a 
few sheaves of oats occasionally would 
be very beneficial. A small, dry, mossy 
field would be best for them at night.— 
This mode of treatment would answer 
well for sheep in general, but in parti- 
cular for those mentioned. 

Judging that you will not be favoured 
with a specific for the cure of the com- 

aint in question, I have taken the 
iberty to trouble you with the foregoing 
hasty remarks, from a conviction that, if 
you think them worth inserting in your 
publication, they will prove of some 
utility; as 1 am certain that farmers who 
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POPULATION OF STAFFORD, by the Returns of 1811. 





















that itis mazed, or turned mazy ; 

ing amazed, crazy, or mad: and, in 

latter stage, it is thought to bear some 

analogy to madness in dogs, as the ) 

animals sometimes froth at their : 
| 


] 

studiously adhere to this plan lose 
few, or none, even in the dampest seq, 4 

sons, 
Stratford, Essex ; H. ¢, | 

Feb. 21, 1815. 2 
P. 8. Itis a saying in Devonshire, whey 
a sheep is seized with the above complaint, | 


and constantly work them about, as if de 
sirous of biting. Their bite is avoided by 
the peasants, as it is thought to be dap. 
gerons; and I have heard tradition! 
stories of boys losing their lives throughit, 
Whether or not it bears any affinity to the 
hydrophobia it is not my business to deter. 
mine ; but it certainly is thought expedient 
to remove the animal from the rest of the 
flock immediately it is discovered to be 
seized with the disorder, 
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402 Provision for the decayed Black Troops: [May , 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
HE following solution of Mr. Car- 


ver’s question in ‘page 110 of your 
last number, will, I hope, prove satisfac- 
tory. A full detail of the method em- 
ployed may be found in the introduction 
to a work entitled ¢* The Compendious 
Astronomer,” by Charles Brent; 8vo. 
London, 1741. 
3:8 
*63 
116 
2333 
2°450 
24 
-— a 
9°47474747 
247 








885714) 247474500 (8.661; the answer, 
2285712 





1890830, &c. &e. , ‘ 
7 35 
By way of proof, we have s%5* p= 


2215_5 6ol=s,66i.* 


198 99 

Having now answered your correspon- 
@ent’s enquiry, may 1 be permitted to 
muke some remarks on the difficulty of 
procuring certain foreign works on side- 
real astronomy. I am led to this more 
particularly at present, in consequence of 
the planet Ceres being lately introduced 
to our notice by your valued contributor, 
C. Lofit, esq. Having made a deline- 
ation of that planet's apparent path dure 
ing the months of January and February, 
from the Ephemeris inserted in your maga- 
zine, I was desirous of introducing into 
at the fixed stars in the neighbourhood, 
for the purpose of comparison ; but, after 
searching all the catalogues, &c. within 
my reach, I could find no more than five 
(of the sixth magnitude), viz. Nos. 98 
and 103 Tauri of Flamsteed’s, 152 of 
Lacaille’s, 179 of Mayer's, aud 454 of 
Miss C. llerschel’s catalogues; besides 
two of the eighth and mnth inserted on 
Cary’s globe, without any numbers affixed 
to them. Besides their being taken 
from such different authorities, I found 
that the places of only two of these could 
be depended on, the observations of all 





* Several other answers to this question 
have been received, which we find might 
— heen —— answered by referring 
to Joyce's, Keith's, or any esteemed E) 
ments of Arithmetic.—Ep. " 











the rest being defective in respec 

or other. tas 
More exact data mieht 

furnished by the followigg works wie 

could be procured : = 

J. E. Bode, Uranographia ; sive astroray 
descriptio, 20 tabulis zneis incisa, 
rolini, 1801. re ” 

_ Description et Connoisanc 
genérale des Constellations, POnr seryiz 


de suite a son Uranographia ; fol, Beret, 
1801. 


P. G, Piazzi, Preecipnarum Stellarom ip. 
errantium mediz positiones ; fol. Panop 
mi, 1803. 

What I have to request is, that some of 

your correspondents would favour me with 

the information by what means, and at 
what price, either of the above works 
may be procured ; having made inquiries, 
and searched the catalogue of an em 
nent fareign bookseller, in vain, 
March 9, 1815.° AZTPO®IAOS. 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin, 
SIR, 
I HOPE you will permit me, from mo. 
tives of humanity, through your 
useful miscellany, to point out, that, while 
so many admirable regulations exist, pro- 
viding for worn-out and decayed soldiers 
of the British army, that the worn-out 
and decayed black troops of our West 

India regiments are poor wretches, abso 

lutely without any provision whatever ! 
It seems matter of deep regret that 

this evil should have escaped the notice 
of Parliament and the military authors 
ties. The benevolent intentions of the 
commander-in-chief are well known; 
and it were surely inconsistent with the 
exalted character Great Beritain holds 
amongst the nations of the earth not to 
extend her fostering consolation to the 
wounds and decrepitude of a class of 
men who have, in that countsy, 80 fre» 
quently bled in her cause. 

A West-Inpra Proprietor, 

a q 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin. 
SIR, 

A° it appears from the Reports of the 

parliamentary debates the Judge 

Advocate has, on a recent occasion, dise 

tinctly admitted in parliament that the 

practice of bringing out soldiers a secom 
time for punishment is illegal, and as 
is discontinued in the army, permit me 

to say, I shall feel very muchi obliged t 

any of your worthy correspondents, #he 

will inform the .public, whether 
practice is still a ee ae 

naval service, or whether 1 

likewise abolished by ‘any competent 

authority. N.D. & 

April 12, 1815, 
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MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF EMINENT PERSONS, - 


—— 


LOGY on BENJAMIN COUNT 
Br UMFORD, read at the Institute 
of France, 9th January, 1815, by 


wu. CUVIER.* 

ENJAMIN THOMPSON, who was 

made a Knight in England, and a 
Count in Germany, was born in 1753, in 
the British Colonies of North America, 
at the place called Rumford, and near 
Concord, in New Hampshire. His family, 
English by origin, cultivated some land 
there; and he has informed us himself, 
that he should probably have remained 
in the modest condition of his ancestors, 
if the little fortune which they had to 
Jeave him had not heen lost during his 
infancy. Thus, like many other men of 
genius, a misfortune in early life was the 
cause of his subsequent reputation. 

His father died young: a second hus- 
band removed him from the care of his 
mother; and his grandfather, from whom 
he had every thing to expect, had given 
all he possessed to a younger son, leaving 
his grandson almost pennyless. 

Nothing could be more likely than such 
a destitute condition to induce a premae 
ture display of talent. ‘Young Thomp- 
son attached himself to an enlightened 
clergyman, who endeavoured to prepare 
him for commercial pursuits, by giving 
him a tincture of mathematics; but the 
good man sometimes mentioned astrono- 
my, and his lessons in this subject were 
more acceptable than he could have ima- 
gined. The youag man brought him, 
one day, the diagram of an eclipse,which 
he had drawn up by a method invented by 
himself after meditating on his master’s in- 
structions: it was remarkable for its accue 
racy; and this success made him abandon 
every other study for that of the sciences. 

In Europe scientific pursuits would 
have presented him with some means of 
subsistence, hut in New Hampshire it 
was otherwise. Happily, nature had en- 
dowed him with a handsome figure and 
amiable manners; these qualifications 
procured him, at the age of 19, the hand 
of a rich widow; and the poor scholar, 
et che moment when he least expected 
it, become one of the most considerable 
men in the colony. | 

Having taken part with the royalist 
Party, during the troubles in America, 
~© bopulace of Concord were so en- 





Ms pr sketches of the life of this illus- 
osopher have appeared in + 
land, all of them inferior to this, by the 


*qually illustrious CuvIER 


raged against him that he found it requ 


site to take refuge in Boston, leav 

wife behind him pregnant oh Adana, 
The former he never saw again, and the 
latter yoined him, for the first time, when 
20 years of age. ' 

One of the first triumphs of Washinge 
ton was to compel the British troops to 
evacuate Boston on the 24th of M 
1776, and Mr. Thompson was the offici 
bearer of this disastrous intelligence to 
London. 

On this occasion, by the clearness of 
his details and the gracefulness of hig 
manners, he insinuated himself so far 
into the good graces of Lord 
Germain, that he took him into his eme- 
ployment, and in 1780 he was promoted 
to the rank of under secretary of state. 
Disgusted with the want of talent dise 
owe by his principal, and for which 

r. Thompson was not unfrequently 
made personglly responsible, he returned 
to the army in America, with the rank 
of major, in the beginning of 1782. 

The English were then confined to 
Chariestown, and occupied in a war of 
posts. Here Major, now Colonel, Thomp- 
son re-organized their cavalry, and had 
headed it in several important affairs, 
when peace put a stop to his military 
career. 

Passionately fond of a military life, and 
being only thirty years of age, he returned 
to Europe to offer his services to Austriag 
then engaged in a war with the Turks. 
On passing through Germany he attracte 
ed the notice of the Elector of Bavaria, 
who conferred on him a mixed civil and 
military employment, which recalled him 
to his true destiny—-that of the sciences. 

These useful pursuits he had never ene 
tirely abandoned, So early as 1777, on 
his first arrival in London, he made 
some curious experiments on the cohe- 
sion of bodies: in 1778, he followed 
them up by examining the strength of 
gunpowder, which obtained him admis- 
sion into the Royal Society; and, in 
1779, he embarked on board the English 
fleet, chiefly to repeat these experiments 
on a large scale; but the variety of his 
public duties did not permit him to follow 
them up on a comprehensive scale. 

It was the present King of Bavaria 
who first brought Colonel Thompson into 
notice on the continent. In pagsing 
through Strasburg on his way to Vienna, 
the latter appeared on on horses 
back, and iu full uniform as gy 
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wards King of Bavaria,) then command- 
ed a regiment; and, the conversation of 
all the military othcers present having 
turned upon the campaigns in America, 
they thought the Prince would be pleased 
to hear what an English officer, who had 
been present, had to say on the subject. 
Colonel Thompson was therefore intro- 
duced to the Prince, by whom he was 
soon warmly recommended to his uncle, 
the reigning Elector at Munich, 

On bis first interview be received the 
offer of a place, but before accepting it 
he took a hasty view of Vienna, and 
returned to London to obtain leave of 
his sovereign to enter the service of Bae 
varia. Not only did he obtain this per- 
mission, but he was knighted on the uc- 
casion, and allowed to retain his half- 

ay in the English establishment, which 
be enjoyed till his death. 

To the acquirements and exterior ad- 
vantages already mentioned, and to 
the quality of an Englishman which al- 
ways imposes on so many persons on 
the continent, Sir Benjamin Thompson, 
when he returned to Munich, in 1784, 
added a talent for pleasing, which could 
scarcely have been supposed to exist in 
a man who had just issued, as it were, 
from the forests of the new world, The 
Elector of Bavaria, Charles Theodore, 
granted him the most signal marks of 
favour: he was successively appointed 
his aide-de-camp, chamberlain, member 
of his council of state, and general of 
his armies; he procured for him the de. 
corations of the two orders of Puland, 
because the statutes of those of Bavaria 
did not then admit of his receiving a 
Bavarian order: lastly, in the interval 
between the death of the Emperor 
Joseph and the coronation of Leopold II, 
the Elector profited by the right given 
him by his functions as vicar of the 
empire, to raise Sir Benjamin to the 
dignity of Count, by giving him the title 
of that town of New Hampshire in 
which he was born. 

[lis new master not only heaped titles 
on him, but intrusted him with a real 
and very extensive power by conferring 
on him the united ottices of war minister 
and superintendant of police. 

Most of those who are called to power 
by adventitious circumstances, are led 
astray by the opinion of the vulgar: they 
know that they shall infallibly be called 
men of genius, and be celebrated in 
prose and verse, if they succeed in 
changing the forms of government, or in 
extending the territory of that govern. 


ment cven a i¢w additional leagues, How 
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can it be astonishing, therefore, 
intestine revolutions and foreign 
should disturb the peace of ~~ 
Mankind have themselves to 
But, happily for Count Rumford, Bars. 
ria, at this period, had no such 

tions for her ministers; her constitns: 
was fixed by the laws of the Empire, and 
her frontiers by the great powers which 
were situated next to her; and she 

in short, reduced to that condition which 
most states find so hard, namely, to con, 
fine all her attention to the amelioratiog 
of the fortunes of her people, 

It is true that she had much to do in 
this respect: her sovereigns, who had 
been aggrandized at the time of the wars 
about religion, as a reward of their zeal 
for Catholicism, had long carried this 
zeal far beyond what an enlightened Ca 
tholicism required; they encouraged de, 
votion, and made no stipulations in favor 
of industry: there were moré convents 
than manufactories in their states ; their 
army was almost a shadow; while igno- 
rance and idleness were conspicuous in 
every class of society. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter 
into the details of the multiplicity of 
services which Count Rumford rendered, 
but we will mention the most remarkable, 
He first turned his attention to the army, 
into the organization of which, a peace 
of forty years had introduced serious 
abuses; he found means to relieve the 
soldier from the impositions of certain 
officers, and to increase his comforts in 
diminishing the expences af the state: 
his arms and clothing became more con- 
venient. Each regiment had a garden, in 
which the soldiers themselves cultivated 
the vegetables which they wanted; and 
a school in which their children received 
the elements of learning and morals, 
The military exercise was simplified ; the 
soldier was approximated to the citizen; 
facilities were afforded to the common 
soldier to become an officer; and a 
school was at the same time esta 
where young men of family received the 
most comprehensive military education. 
The artillery, as being more closely con 
nected with the sciences, attracted 
chief regard of Count Rumford, who 
made numerous experiments, with a view 
to perfect it: finally, he established a 
House of Industry, where every SNS 
necessary for the army was manufa : 
an establishment, which became at 
same time in his hands a source of ame- 
lioration in the police, still more impor 


tant than those which he had & ‘ 


into the army, From 
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From what we have said of the state 
of Bavaria, it may well be supposed that 
mendicity in that country was exces- 
sive; and we know, In fact, that, next to 
Rome, Munich coutained more beggars 
in proportion, than any city in Europe. 
They blocked up the streets, they shared 
the roads, and sold or transmitted 
them to their heirs, hke real property. 
Sometimes they were even seen to fight 
for the exclusive possession of @ street, 
or achurch-door, and, when opportunity 
offered, they scrupled not to commit the 
most shocking crimes. 

It was not difficult to calculate, that 
the regular mainteuance of this collec- 
tion ot miserable beings, would cost less 
to the public than the pretended cha- 
rities which they extorted. Count Rum. 
ford was sensible of this, but he also 
felt that he would only perform half his 
work, by imprisoning and feeding the 
beggars, if their habits were not changed, 
if they were. not trained to labour and 
sobriety, and if the people im general were 
not inspired with an abhorrence of idle- 
ness and its baneful effects. 

His plan embraced, therefore, both 
moral and physical ameliorations; he 
had meditated on it a long time, and had 
arranged all the parts of his system, and 
adapted thei to the laws and resources 
ofthe country: he prepared in secret the 
details of the execution, and when ail 
ready, he superintended them with 

mness, 

On the ist of January, 1790, all the 
beggars in Munich were brought before 
the magistrates; and they were informed, 
that in the New House of Industry they 
would find work, and every thing neces- 
sary for their existence, but they were 
prohibited from ever begging in future. 

In fact, they were furnished with 
materials, tools, spacious and well-aired 
rooms, wholesome but cheap food, and 
they were paid for their labour by the 
piece. Their first work was to_clothe 
the Bavarian army, but in a short time 
they manufactured clothes for other are 
mies, aud soon brought into the state a 
revenue of 100,000 florins clear profit. 

The whole establishment was originally 
supported by the voluntary subscriptions 
of the inhabitants; far less in amount 
a “age they were accustomed to give 

alms, 

Such was the success of the establish- 
Ment, that not only were the pour com- 
pletely relieved, but their number wags 
Spr because they learned tu work 


lves, Two thousand five 
Pandted ‘were received in one week, 
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and a few years afterwards the whol 
amounted to 1,400 only. 

Although Count Rumford was guided 
rather by the calculations of a minister, 
than by the suggestions of sensibility, he 
was alive to the emotions excited by the 
metamorphosis which he had effected, 
when he saw upon countenances fore 
merly furrowed by misfortunes and vice, 
an air of satisfaction, and sometimes 
tears of gratitude. On one occasion, 
during a dangerous illness, he heard 
a noise under his window, of which 
he asked the reason. It was a pre- 
cession of the poor to the principal 
church, to beseech Heaven for the ree 
storation of their chief benefactor, He 
admits, himself, that this spontaneous 
act of religious gratitude in favour of @ 
person of another communion, appeared 
to him a most affecting recompense ; but 
he does not dissemble, that there was @ 
reward still more durable. In fact, it 
was in labouring for the poor that he 
made his finest discoveries. 

De Fontenelle says of Dodard, “ who, 
by observing rigorously the fasts pre. 
scribed by the church, made some ac. 
curate experiments on the changes pro« 
duced by abstinence, that he was the 
first who took the same road to the 
academy aud tu Heaven.” The same 
observation is applicable to Count 
Rumford, 

Every person knows, that his grvonioet 
experiments had for their object the 
nature of heat and light, as weil as the 
laws of their propagation: in fact, it 
was necessary that he should investigate 
this subject, to enable him to feed, 
clothe, and warm, with economy, a great 
pumber of men. 

He first compared the heat of various 
kinds of clothing. Having surrounds 
ed with various substances thermomee 
ters which were warmer than the atmo- 
sphere, he kept an account of the time 


which they required to return to a state 


of equilibrium, He was delighted at the 
general result that the chief retainer of 
heat is the air contained between the 
fibres of substances, and that the latter 
furnish clothing so much the warmer the 
more they retain heated air, On this 
principle, he did not fail to remark, that 
nature has covered the animals of cold 
countries. 

Proceeding afterwards to the most 
efficacious means of saving fuel, he saw 
by his experiments, that a flaine in the 
open air gave little heat, particularly 
when it did not strike vertically on the 
bottom of the vessel; he observed you 
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that steam conveyed very little heat 
when it was not in motion, avd chance 
threw in his way the key to all these 
plienomena, and opened to him a new 
field of enquiry. Casting his eyes on 
the coloured liquor of a thermometer, 
which was cooling in the sun, he per- 
ceived a continual motion until the ther- 
mometer fell to the temperature of the 
Surrounding stmosphere. Whatever pow 
der he put into liquids of the same spe- 
cific gravity, was also agitated always 
when the temperature of the liquid was 
altered, which shewed, that there were 
constant currents in the liquid itself. 
Count Rumford thought, that it was pre- 
cisely by this transfusion of molecules, 
that heat was distributed in liquids, 
which of themselves allowed but little 
ealoric to pass. Thus, when the heating 
of a vessel commences from below, the 
heated molecules, becoming lighter, rise 
ep, and the cold molecules fail down. 
While the top only of a column of liquid 
was heated, the bottom did not parti- 
cipate in the augmentation of heat. A 
piece of red-hot iron plunged into oil 
very close to a piece of ice, did not melt 
@n atom: a piece of ice, kept under 
boiling water, was two hours in melting; 
whereas, at the surface, it melted in 
three minutes. Every time that the in- 
testine motion of a liquid was stopped 
by the interposition of a non-conducting 
substance, the cooling or heating, that is 
to say, the equilibriam, was retarded ; 
thus, feathers and furs produced in water 
the same effects as in the air. 

As it is ascertained that fresh water 
3s at its maximum of density at four 
degrees above 0, it becomes lighter a 
short time dSefore freezing ; su it is on this 
account that the ice is always formed on 
the surface first. Count Rumford dis- 
covered in this property the means by 
which nature preserves a little fluidity 
and life, in the countries of the north; 
for, if the communication of heat and 
cold took place in liquids, as it does in 
solids, or solely in fresh water, as in the 
other liquids, the rivers and lakes would 
soon be frozen to the bottom. Snow, 
on account of the air which is mixed 
with it, is, in his eyes, the mantle which 
covers the earth in winter, and prevents 
it from losing all its heat. In all this he 
saw distinct marks of the care of Pro- 
vidence ; he saw it also in the property 
of salt-water, which at all degrees causes 
the molecules to be precipitated, when 
they have been cooled ; so that the ocean, 
always temperate at its surface, softens 
on the sea-coast the rigours of winter; 


and warms, by its currents, the polae 
regions, at the same time that it refreshes 
those of the equator. The interes of 
the observations of Count Rumford en 
tended, therefore, in some measufe, i 
all the operations of nature UPON ov 
globe; and perhaps he applied they 
with equal advantage to general philo. 
sophy, asto their utility in public ang 
domestic economy. 

This simple announcement must suffice 
to remind my readers, that, by the ape 
plication of these discoveries, Coun 
Rumford succeeded in constructing those 
grates, fire-places, and boilers, of novel 
forms, which, from the drawingstoom 
down to the kitchen and workshop, have 
diminished by one-half the consumption 
of fuel. 

The anieliorations proposed by Count 
me pe in the construction of kitchens, 
will probably not be felt so soon, on 
account of the first expense of their 
erection. When they become general, 
the unfortunate cook, who is at 
roasted by the heat of bis own fire, will 
be able tu do his duty in a cooler at- 
mosphere, with a saving ef three-fourths 
in point of fuel, and one-half in point of 
time. As the same quantity of primary 
matter furnishes much more, or much 
less, nutrition, according as it is pre 
pared, he considered the art of cookery 
to be as important as that of agricul. 
ture. But he did not confine himself to 
the art of dressing victuals at a small 
expence, for he paid great attention to 
the art of composing them; he ascer- 
tained, for example, that the water in- 
corporated with our food, becomes itself, 
by this mixture, a nutritive substance; 
he tried all the alimentary substances to 
discover that which was most nutritive, 
and at the same time the cheapest, al- 
ways keeping the laws of nature in view, 
per ea the digestive organs, =. 

It was by thus combining with jadge 
ment the choice of substances and eco 
nomy in the art of preparing them, that 
Count Rumford attained the art of nov 
rishing mankind at so little expense; 
and that, in all civilized countries, 
name stands high among benev 
persons who turn their attention to the 
wants of the poor. This honour is fer 
above that which has been decreed t 
the Apicii of ancient or modern days, 
and, I had almost said, to many men 
who are famous in the bigher depart 
ments of science. 

In one of his establishments a Mo. 
nich, three women were $ be 


cook the dinner of one thousand pert 
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nine-penny worth of wood was 
wale The backen which he buile 
ia the hospital Della Pieta, at Verona, 
is still more perfect, for they consume 
only one-eighth of the-wood which they 
did formerly. 

But, in heating by means of steam, 
Count Rumford was peculiarly conspi- 
cuous. - We know, that water retained 
withia a vessel which it cannot break, 
acquires an enormous heat; the steam, 
when it is let out, carries this heat 
wherever it is conducted. Baths and 
apartments may thus be heated with 
an astonishing rapidity, As applied 
to soap-works, and particularly to dis- 
tilleries, this method has already en- 
riched several manufacturers of our 
southern departments; and, in countries 
where they are not so slow in adopting 
new discoveries, it has been productive 
of immense advantages. Several manu, 
factories in England are heated in this 
way, and a small copper boiler is found 
guficient to heat a great establishment. 

Count Rumford also succeeded in 
economizing all the heat contained in 
smoke, which he did not suffer to quit 
his apparatus until it had become almost 
cold, A person, justly celebrated for 
his wit, said one day, that he supposed 
he would soon cook his own dinner with 
the smoke of his neighbour's chimney ; 
but it was not on his own account that 
Count Rumford studied economy, his 
various and repeated experiments cost 
him, on the contrary, dearly, and it was 
only by lavishing his own money that he 
taught others to save their’s. 

He made almost as many experiments 
upon light as upon heat, and among 
his results we may chiefly remark the 
observations—1, That flame is always 
perfectly transparent and permeable to 
the light of another flame: and @ndly. 
that the quantity of light is not in pro- 
portion tu that of the heat, and that it 
does not depend, like the heat, on the 
quantity of matter burned, but rather on 
the briskness of the combustion. By 
Combining these two ideas, he invented 
a lamp, with several parallel wicks, the 
flames of which, mutually exerting their 

t, without allowing any rays to be 

‘st, May produce an unlimited mass of 
light, It is said, that when this lamp 
was first lighted, it so affected the sight 
o' the man who made it, that he was 
unable to find his way home, and passed 
the night in the Bois de Boulogne. 

Count Rumford also determined, by 

ysical experiments, the rules according 


& which maa when placed in oppo 
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sition, become agreeable. Few hands 
some women will believe, that theic 
choice of a gown, or a ribbon, 

on the immutable laws of mature; and 
yet this is the fact. When we look 
steadfastly for some time at a spot of ang 
colour, on a white ground, it seems 
fringed with a different colour, but al- 
ways the same relatively to that of the 
spot; this is what is called @ comple. 
mentary colour; and, for reasons which 
it is unnecessary to mention here, the 
two same colours are always com 
mentary, the one to the other. It is by 
assisting them, that we produce hare 
mony of colouring, and please the 
most agreeably. Count Rumford, ht 
did every thing methodically, arranged, 
according to this rule, the colours in the 
furniture of his house, and the agreeable 
effect was admitted by all who visited him, 

Tnvariably struck in all his experie 
ments with the wonderful phenomens 
of light and heat, it was natural that 
Count Rumford shoald attempt to deduce 
a general theory of these two grand 
agents of nature; he considered both as 
merely the effects of a vibratory move» 
ment given to the molecules of bodies, and 
of this he found a proof in the constant 
production of heat by means of friction, 

He proved more clearly than any one, 
that heat has no weight; a phial of spirits 
of wine, and one of water, remained in 
equilibrium after the latter was frozen, 
although it had thereby lost as mucla 
caloric as would have brought to a white 
heat the same weight in gold. 

He contrived two highly ingenious in. 
struments. The one, which is a new 
calorimeter, serves to measure the quan. 
tity of heat produced by the combustion 
of every different body; this is a box 
filled with a given quantity of water, 
through which the product of combustion 
18 passed by means of a serpentine tube ¢ 
the heat of this product is transmitted to 
the water, which it raises a determinate 


‘number of degrees, and which serves as 


the basis of calculation. The way in 
which he prevented the external heat 
from affecting his experiment, is very 
simple and very elegant ; he commenced 
the operation a few degrees below this 
heat, and ended it a few degrees above; 
the external air took from it, during the 
last half of the time, is precisely what it 
had given it during the first half. 

The other instrument serves to shew 
the slightest differences in the tempe- 
rature of bodies, or in the facility of its 
transmission; it consists in two glass 
balls full of air, joined together by « 

tube, 
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qbe, in the middle of which there is a 
bell of coloured spirits of wine. The 
elightest increase of heat in one of the 
drives the bell towards the other 
ball. This instrument, which he called 
a thermoscope, principally made known 
to him the varied and powerful influence 
of various surfaces in the transmission of 
heat, and indicated to him an infinity of 
ocesses, by which to retard or acce- 
sore at pleasure the heating or cvoling 
of bodies. 

Such were the chief scientific labours 
ef Count Rumford; but these were not 
the only services which he rendered the 
sciences. He founded two prizes, to be 
annually adjudged by the Royal Society 
of Ledien, and the Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia, for the most important 
experiments, of which heat and light 
should be the subjects. 

He was the chief founder of the Royal 
Institution of London, one of the best 
contrived establishments for promoting 
the sciences, and their application to 
public utility. In a country, where 
every individual glories in encouraging 
whatever can be useful to the bulk of 
mankind, the mere distribution of his 
rae nage procured him considerable 
riends, and his own activity soon acce- 
lerated the execution of the plan. The 
prospectus itself was a kind of descrip- 
tiun, for it spoke of something which 
was in a great measyre realized. A large 
house presented almost all kinds of phi- 
losophical and economical machines; it 
likewise contains a library and a lecture. 
room, where chemistry, mechanics, and 
es economy, are taught. Heat and 
ight, his two favourite objects of study, 
and the mysterious process of combustion 
which brings them under the cognizance 
of man, were there incessantly made the 
subjects of investigation,* 

Alter having been honoured for four. 
teen years, by the Elector Charles Theo 
dore of Bavaria, with every mark of in- 
e@reasing favour, and after receiving from 
him, at the epoch of the famous cam- 
paign of 1796, the difficult employment 
of commanding his army, and of main- 
taining the neutrality of his capital 
against the two great powers which 


-_— 


* We feel it proptr to state, that the 
Count assumed the character of absolute 
controller, as well as projector, of this 
establishment, and conducted himself with 
a degree of hauteur which disgusted its 
patrons, _ ee broke the heart of 
our amiable friend and its first prof 
Dr, Garmett.—Epitor, acer 





seemed equally disposed to } 
Count Rumford had obtained, in 1298 
as his highest recompence, the pose 
which of all others he most ardently 
desired, viz. that of minister plenipote,. 


‘ 


tiary from Bavaria to the King of Grey 
Britain. 

There could not in short he a more 
flattering manner of returning 
bis countrymen, and enjoying 
them the otium cum dignitate; bur big 
hopes were disappointed: the eti 
of the English court did not admit of a 
British-born subject being accredited tp 
represent another power, and the minister 
for foreign affairs signified to Count Rum 
ford that the custom could not be dig. 
pensed with in his behalf, 

A still more mortifying event followed 
in 1799 he learned the death of his 
princely benefactor, and he foresaw that 
there would be a change of ministry at 
the court of Munich. 

In point of fact, the new Elector, 
Maximilian Joseph, was neither ignorang 
of his merit nor of his services; besides, 
he recollected that he was the founder 
of his fortunes; but,with a different system 
of government and opposite political in. 
terests, it was natural that he should 
employ other councillors, and Count 
Rumford was not of a character to live 
under superiority. Besides, the happy 
changes which he had effected rendered 
him less necessary; and his views, so 
useful, when it was required to civilize 
Bavaria, were no longer desirable, pres 
cisely on account of the rapidity with 
which they had spread. 

He therefore returned to Munich again 
for a short time only, during the peace 
of Amiens, but even in this interval he 
rendered great service to science, by 
aiding, with his advice, the re-organitae 
tion of the Bavarian Academy, on a plan 
which united magnificence, truly royals 
with utility of every kind. 

The time now arrived when he thought 
proper tu take up his abode definitively 
in France, where his talents were so duly 
appreciated, and where nothing would 
have been wanting to his happiness, 
the urbanity of his manners had 0 
equal to his ardour for public utility 
But it must be confessed that there was 
evident in his conversation, and iw his 
whole conduct, a coarseness which ap 
peared the more extraordinary in aman 
so constantly well treated by others, 
who had, in fact, conferred so mary 


‘nefits upon others, . In short, he bad 


done ail this good without loving oF 6 


passion® 


teeming mankind, Perhaps the a 
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cons which he observes in ved 
committed to his care, or 

Wet cCnices not less base, which his 
yniform success had excited among his 
rivals, had exasperated him against human 
natore. Thus, he did not think that the 
welfare of mankind should be entrusted 
to their own free will: the desire which 
seems so natura! to us all, to examine 
how we are governed, was, in his eyes, 
the factitious result of an erroneous edu- 
cation. He had nearly the same ideas as 
a planter on the subject of slavery, and 
he regarded the government of China 
as coming nearest perfection; because, 
by subjecting the people to the absolute 
power of learned men only, and by 
raising each of the latter class in the hier- 
archy, according to the profoundnéss of 
his learning, he is able to make, as it 
were, so many millions of hands the 
passive organs of afew sound understand- 
ings,—doctrines which we mention with- 
out pretending to justify them, and 
which are not likely to succeed among 
European nations. : 
Count Rumford was doomed to expe- 
rience, more than once, that it is not so 
easy in the western world as in China 
to prevail upon others to become mae 
chines; and yet no one knew so well as 
he did, how to make the most of those 
who were placed under him. An empire, 
suchas he conceived, would not have 
been more difficult for him tv manage 
than his barracks and houses of industry. 
He placed his chief reliance on the ef- 
fects of order. He, called order the ne- 
cessary auxiliary of genius; the only 
possible instrament of true happiness, 
and almost a subordinate divinity in this 
lower world. He proposed to make this 
the subject of a work, which he regarded 
asmore important than all those which 
he had written; but a few crude mate- 
rials only on this important subject were 
found among his papers. In his own 
person he was, in every’ respect, the 
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model of perfect order: his wants, his 
leasures, and his labours, were caleus 
ated as rigidly as his experiments. He 
drank nothing but water, and ate meat 
roasted only, because he thought that 
boiling su ed. from its nutritive 
roperties, He allowed nothing super- 
uous, not even & step, nor awed: aud it 
on “% wen sense that he con. 
st the word su eon 

All these vireéaes wever, were not 
calculated to make him an agreeable 
companion. The world likes something 
careless always; and a certain degree of 
perfection always appears faulty, when 
as great efforts are not made to dissemble 
it as to exercise it. 

But, whatever might have been the 
sentiments of Count Rumford in other 
respects, his veneration for the Deity 
was never diminished: in all his works 


he has constantly taken occasion to exe 


press his religious feelings, and to point 
out, to the admiration of others, the innu- 
merable precautions which PRovrDENcE 
has taken for the preservation of his 
creatures. Perhaps even his political 
system was founded on the idea that 
princes ought to act like their Heavenly 
Father, and take care of their subjects, 
without being accountable to them. 

This rigid observance of method,which 
infringed on the solaces of private life, — 
probably hastened his end; for a violent 
and unexpected attack of fever carried 
him off in a vigorous old age, at the age 
of 61, at his country seat of Autevil. 

The intelligence of his death, and of 
his funeral, reached his colleagues of the 
Institute at the same moment, otherwise 
they would have paid the accustomed 
tribute to his remains, But, if worldly 
honours and renown shall ever be super- 
fluous, surely they must have bcen so to 
that man who, by the fortunate choice of 
his career, knew how to acquire, at once, 
the esteem of the great, and the blessings 
of the unfortunate ! 
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RIBSTONE, IN YORKSHIRE. 
HIS place is remarkable for the 
produce of a delicious apple, called 
the “ Ribstone-park Pippin.” The ori- 
ginal tree was raised from a_pippin, 
brought from France; from which tree, 
such numbers have been propagated, 
they are now to be met with in 
t every orchard in this, and many 
other counties. Notwithstanding the 
increase, the fruit still retains its value, 
‘9g preferred before every other apple 
Moxruy Mac, No. 208, 


this country produces. The old tree is 
yet standing; and, in the year 1787, 
produced six bushels of fruit. 

SINGULAR PARISH, 

In the parish of East Twyford, near 
Harrow, in the county of Middlesex, there 
is only one house, and the farmer who 
occupies it is perpetual chorchwarden of 
a church which has no incumbent, and 
in which no duty is performed, The 
parish has been in this state ever since 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
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EASTERN TALES. 
Dr. Rassell, in his History of Aleppo, 
gives us the following account of oriental 
story-telling. ** Tie recitation of eastern 
fables and tales,” says he, “ partakes some. 
what of a dramatic performance; it is not 
merely a simple narrative; the story is 
animated by the manner and action of the 
speaker. A variety of other story-books, be- 
sides the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments 
(which under that title are little known at 
Aleppo) furnish materials for the story- 
teller, who, by combining the incidents of 
the different tales, and varying the cata- 
strophe of such as he had related before, 
gives them an air of novelty even to per- 
sons who at first imagine they are listening 
to tales with which they are acquainted. 
He recites, walking to and fro in the 
middle of the coffeceroom, stopping only 
now and then, when the expression re- 
quires some emphatical attitude. Ie is 
commonly heard with great attention ; 
and not unfrequently, in the midst of 
some interesting adventure, when the 
expectation of his audience is raised to 
the highest pitch, he breaks off abruptly 
and makes his escape frum the room, 
leaving his hero or heroine and his aue 
dience in the utmost embarrassments. 
Those who happen to be near the door 
endeavour to detain him, insisting un the 
story being finished before he departs; 
but he always makes his retreat good: 
and the auditors, suspending their curio. 
sity, are induced to return at the same 
hour next day to hear the sequel.” 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 
The secre of potatoes produces Ibs. 
annually - -« «-« «© -« 22400 
ofwheat - - = 1440 
ofanimal food «. -« 180 











of dairy produce 240 
ofoxbeef - - 160 
THE COWTIIORP-OaK, 

Tradition speaks of this oak being in 
decay for many generations. Supposing 
it hollowed for the purpose, two cvaches 
might pass together through it’s bole. 
The leading branch fell by a storm, in 
the year 1718; which, being measured 
with accuracy, was found to contain five 
tons, and two feet, of wood. Before 
this accidental mutilation, its branches 
are said to have extended their shade 
over half an acre of ground, thus con- 
stituting, in @ single tree, almost a wood 
itself. The present circumference of 
this oak, close by the ground, is twenty 
yards; and its principal limb extends 
fifteen yardsfrom the bole. When com- 
pared with it, all other trees are children 
of the forest. 
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DETACHED THOUGHTs, 

Woe to the nation in which the 
have already the vices of the 
in which the aged still retain all the ine. 
gularities of youth! 

The restless part of mankind may be 
divided into two classes; those who 
and cannot find ; and those who find, and 
know not how to enjoy. 

To praise a bad action, is to commit 
it. He who speaks, sows; he wh 
listens, reaps. 

There is no man free but he who i 
governed by reason, 

Pleasures are like perfumes, injuriogs 
when used to excess, 

Woe to him once, that is ignorant of 
every thing! But sevenfold woe to the 
man, who, when he understands what is 
right and good, in some point conducive 
to the welfare and happiness of mankind, 
does not practice what he knows, 

Which of the two does Heaven behold 
with the most complacency—the rich 
man who is beneficent to the poor man, 
or the poor man who envies not the 
rich? 

UNANIMITY OF JURIES. 

The unanimity required of the twelré 
jurors, demanded by the English law, is 
doubtless very singular, Without en» 
quiring into its propriety or impropriety, 
it may be observed, that the reason for 
requiring this, at least in criminal pro 
secutions, probably arose from compas 
sion towards the prisonef ; against whom, 
if the offence was not proved beyond 


- the possibility of doabt in the most scru- 


pulous juror, it was thought to be erring 
on the merciful side, that this single veto 
should acquit him. The reason for this 
unanimity in civil cases may possibly 
have arisen from attaints being frequently 
brought, in ancient times, against Juries, 
to which punishment every Juror was 
liable. As each individual, therefore, 
might be subject to the heavy punish- 
ment ensuing on a conviction in such 
prosecution, it might be reasonable, that 
every one should have a power 
senting, and not be concluded by the 
Opinion of others. It appears, from pas 
sages in Bracton and Fleta, that i the 
time of Henry IIL, when a jury | of 
hot agree, it might, on the discretion 
the judge, be increased, and others 4p 
pointed, according to the number of 
sentients, and four > = rt or, #8 
now, the jury shoul ept 
without cobee' ee drink, until they agreed. 
Probably, the alrernative of the _ 
of new jurors was discontinued, % 
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chuse over again; 60 that at last, for the 
veater dispatch of business, the judges 
med, in all cases, On the unanimity 


urys 
“ides, in his Chronicle, gives a very 
clear account of the mayor and alder- 
men of London claiming privileges in 
the reign of Henry II. namely, that for 
a trespass against the king, a citizen 
should be tried by a jury of twelve Ci- 
tizens; for wurder, by thirty citizens; 
and for trespass against a stranger, by 
the oath of six citizens and himself, 
These privileges are alluded to in a grant 
of King Joha to the city of Lincoln, in 
the first year of his reign. “ We also 
grant them, in pleas of the crown, they 
may clear themselves according to the 
privileges of the citizens of London,” 

FIRST AMERICAN WAR. 

At the close of our second American 
war, it may not be uninteresting to our 
readers to know the private opinion of 
Sir Geornce CoLLieR, one of the best 
naval officers this country ever possessed, 
respecting the first. 

London, Jan, 1776. 

“The unhappy war between this 
country and America has called me 
again into active life. Lam appointed to 
command the Rainbow of forty-four 
guns, and she is destined, as I am given 
to understand, to convoy ten thousand 
Hessian weops and a thousand of the 


Original Poetry. 


$3} 

guards across the Atlantic ocean. War 
iS at all times a curse to a nation, but 
this. kind of civil war is worse than any 
other. I deplore the necessity of the 
measure, and have the less satisfaction 
In engaging in it, from foreseeing no 

bability of acquiring either howbegt ‘gb 


advantage, both of which, (or at least éne 


of them) are very necessary to make 
amends for the hardships and dangers 
unavoidably attendant on the profession 
of an officer, In a contest with fo~ 
reigners, glory and fortune light up the 
flame of ardor, and make cheerfulness 
and duty go hand in hand, Nothin 
surprises me more, than that these bande 
of legal cut.throats, | mean mercenary 
troops, can deliberately and cooly put 
to death thousands of (perhaps innocent) 
people, ina quarrel wherein neither their 
prince, their country, nor their own 
safety, are the least concerned! Deé- 
picable butchers, and still more des- 
picable prince, who lets his subjects out 
for hire to murder, and to be murdered, 
that he may add a wing to his palaces ; 
or, for perhaps a still meaner motive, 
that he may call a set of castratoes from 
Italy, to warble upon his stage! By 
heavens, I had a thousand times rather 
be an innocent cottager, than a German 
prince of this kind, surrounded by Eu- 
nuchs, and by subjects who are worne 
than slaves.” 
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THE POWER OF POETRY; 
AN IRREGULAR LYRIC. 
By Henry NEELE. 


PARK! what wild mellifluous measures, 
Sacred source of plenteous pleasures, 
Now exulting, now in anguish, 

Now they swell, and now they languish. 
Ever changing, ever varying, 

Hoping now, and now despairing, 

Highest joy, and deepest care, 

Love and frantic Hate are there, 

Pleasure sweeps the string along, 

But Sorrow mingles in the song. 


Who now descends to lead the choir, 
What mighty hand has struck the lyre ? 
ste! | see! tor who but she 
he strong energetic soul can be, 
To wake a strain, to breathe a vein, 
heaven replete with harmony ? 
°trembler treads yon mountain’s brow, 
® son of song enrapwres now, 
The mighty mether’s selt descends, 
Adoring Nature prostrate bends : 
She shakes her golden locks, she smiles, 
And ae roses round ; 
smile Despair’s disease beguiles, 
Aad heals Affliction’s wound. 


She traces on the ductile sand 

A circle tor her airy band, 

Ard mutters many a magic sound, 
That soft and solemn murmurs round : 
Then waves her wand, and calls on all 
The mystic pow’rs that rule the ball, 
The shadowy shapes of dawning day, 
That flutter in the noontide ray, 
That haunt the gloomy might hour, 
That court her smile, or own her power. 


__ She paused, and swift, obedient to the spell, 
A thousand airy forms fantastic glide, 
Some on the sun-beam red exulting ride, 

And field,and fen,and brake,and flowery dell, 
Gave up their wandering pirits all, 
Obedient to the magic call ; 
And first, adorned with smiling bays, 


+ Love trod the circls’s magic meze, 


With eyes uproll*d, and arms enfold, 

And loosely flowing locks of gold, 

And_ a> he trod with looks profound, 

And ge-tures wild the mystic round, 

He warbied forth with artless cast, 

In sweet melodious cadences, 

A song replete with joy and care, 

Of mingied rapture and despair. — 

Next came ae rig ae 

Of Pride ity, Peace aid > f 
2Uz Exulting 
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Fxulting Hope breathed all her fire, 
Wild Ardour rush'd to seize the lyre ; 


Fear would have sought the deep profound, 


But durst not disobey the sound ; 

Nay, melting Woe, and wrinkled Care, 
And fierce infuriate Horror there, 
Came darkly-smiling, hand in hand, 
To mingle with the motley band, 


Despair came latest, wandering wide, 
With gaze of mingled pain and pride, 
With eye that shot infectious flame, 
With dark and sullen cheek he came. 
Hope never cheer’d his prospect dim, 
Affection had no charm for him; 
And, when arose the sweetest song 
That ever swept the lyre along, 
When Love had joy, and Pleasure sway, 
And P.apture kindled at the lay, 

Stull sad Despair, 

With frenzied air, 
And hurried footstep, paced the round, 

And his dark hee, 

The darker grew, 
The sweeter swelled the sound. 


How does al! nature honour thee, 

Oh heaven-descended Poesy ! 

The hill, the dale, the heath, the grove, 
The voice of nature and of love ; 

‘The burning thought, the breathing line, 
That melts, that thrills, all, all are thine. 
Inev'ry shape, in ev’ry vest, 

Come, welcome to a-vot’ry’s breast ! 
Come as a goddess, parent, king, 

I’ll worship, honor, homage, bring ; 

A helpless weeping foundling be, 

A foster dear I'll prove to thee ; 

Or come, a wandering harper wild, 

By night and pathless plains beguil’d, 
Strike at my soul for entrance fair, 

And thou shalt find admittance there. 


The Poet! hallow'’d, honour’d name, 
The dearest, eldest child of Fame. 
While life remains green laurels grow, 
A garland for the Poet's brow; 

But oh! what greener bays shall bloom 
Eternal round the Poet’s tomb? 


The Fairies all shall leave their cells, 
Where Love with Peace and Plenty dwells, 


The mossy cave, and sylvan grot, 
To weep around the hallowed spot ; 
‘The Seasons, as they wander by, 
With glittering hand, and sparkling eye, 
Shall pause to gaze on spot so fair, 
And strew their sweetest garlands there ; 
And oft, amid the nights profound, 
Whea solemn stillness reigns around, 
The mystic music of the spheres, 
Reveal'd alone to gifted ears, 
In dirges due and clear shall toll, 
The knell of that departed soul, 

Kentish Town ; Feb. tty 1815. 


—_———— 


THE CONTENTED MAN. 


| SEEK not India’s pearly shore, 

* Nor western climes will | explore, 
Nor ‘midst the world’s tumultuous strife 
Will waste what now remains of life, 

J seek mot aught that may me lead, 
From tuited grove or flow’ry mead, 
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No joys can crowded cities yield, 

Like those of hill or daisied field, 

Calm as the summer’s evening’s sun, 

May here my glass of life be run! 

And bright as is his parting ray, 

My prospect of a future day | 

Meanwhile, the lab’ring hind to cheer, 

To wipe the widow’s falling tear, 

Such tranquil pleasures will bestow, 

A : ee beg can an know. 

This, this be mine! the speakin 

Shall then the sculptur’d stone ade 

As o’er my turf the rustics bend, 

The poor shall say, * Here lies our friend!" 
Lo : 
LINES, 

UPON MODERATION IN PROSPERITY, AND 

MAGNANIMITY IN ADVERSITY, 


"THE — that are softest and sweetest we 
ring 

When lightest we finger the musical string, 

And delightful the scent of a sep’rate flow’r, 

When many together but serve to o’erpow'r, 


And so, when the sun of prosperity sheds 
Its beams of enjoyment and bliss on our heads; 
By a mod’rate use we alone can enjoy 

Her banquet of pleasure, excesses will cloy. 


The hand that securely the nettle would hold, 

Must grasp it with firmness, undaunted and 
bold, 

Tis only when lightly and faintly we bri 

Our we to the weed we are hurt by rine 


And thus, when afflicted with sorrow and care, 
’Tis hard to be borne when we fear and 
despair ; j 
But lighter the stings of distress to the mind 
That faces affliction unmov’d and resign’d. 
BaaBiTom 
a 


ADDRESS 
Recited at the Sixth Anniversary Diner f 
the Society for Mutual Improvement, 
December 19, 1814. 


WRITTEN BY Mr. RYMER. 


O | HALLOW’D be the hour when Priat- 
: ing’s aid 
Allur’d fair Learning from her Gothic shade! 
When from a long, long night, of dark _ 
With radiant beams the Sun of Science . 
*T was = bright Hope the passing woe 


’ . ’ 
And i. ee shook his chains and smil'd! 
Pale Superstition, with’ring at the Ar 
Sought her dark cave, and curs’d the nsiag 
light! : 
And not forgotten in this festive nae, 
Be he* who grappled with proud pap@ Prk: 
Who taught that priests might lie and 
deceive, do 
Call’d men to reason ere they sheuld believe » 
a in truth, he ey ae daring cours 
naw’d by prelate’s or by "s force. 
One ve more---and freely be it gree 
For Freedom’s cause, the choicest gift 
Heaven ! , 
Blest be our Sires, for sacred was their toil, 
‘That fix’d fair Liberty on Britain’s isle! 


* Luther. Whe 











1 
’ 


Ty 


we15.} *d, the scepter’d tyrant see 
4, unaw'd, t ’ 
Aod — the dungeon---that we might be 
What we been without their patriot zeal, 
Butslaves, untaught to reason or Co feel ? 
Perhaps (for what could humble fate afford ?) 
The grov’lling vassals of some feudal lord ; 
Unknown all joys but such as slavery sought, 
And only thinking as our tyrant thought. 
A better fate attends our happier days, r 
When man to man fair Reason’s power dis- 
la 
The Rr: of all that charms the mind, 
The universal wish for all mankind. 
The mutual charity for error given, 
In devious paths that lead alike to Heaven: 
Contending systems and religious zeal 
All still conspiring to the general weal. 
Though by our fate undestin’d to explore 
The fountain pure of academic lore ; 
Though forc’d in others numbers to rehearse 
The sense of Cicero, or Homer’s verse ; 
All that the schoolmen teach can ne’er impart 
One spark of genius to the trozen heart ; 
Can ne’er mad Passion’s furious burst controul, 
Or raise from earth to heaven the tardy soul. 
What, though our names no splendid honours 
claim, ' 
They ne’er were coupled yet with Guilt or 
Shame ; 
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What, Pawns the column or the gilded 
ome 

Are still uaknown to grace our lowly home. 

Philosophy to Stoic virtue given, 

And Christian truths, that wing the soul te 
Heaven, 

The sweetest warblings of the Muses’ I 

That manly worth and virtuous thoughts in« 
Spire, 

The truths of History, that teach the mind 

To pity, and to wonder at, mankind :— 

All these, express’d in’ letter’d page, can 
Spread 

The te of millions o’er our humble 
shed, 

Place by our fires the hero and the sage, 

And all the experience of every age! 

This festive hour we dedicate to joy ; 

In Friendship’s blessings every wish employ. 

He who still roams I magination’s cell, 

And with ideal Beauty loves to dwell ; 

And he who, past the glowing fire of youth, 

Delights to seek for demonstrative truth 3 

He who desires with elegance to please, 

And he who deeply each result foresees ; 

In friendship equal, and in heart the 
same, 

Improvement MuTvAt catch from Mite 
tual Flame! 
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To Mr. Witttaw Movutt, of Bedford- 
sguere, for an improved Method of 
acting upon Machinery.— May 23, 
1814. 

AR. M. describes his invention as 
N being applicable to all kinds of 
machinery, which is acted upon by steam, 
to produce motion vr mechanical power, 
and which he causes to act in an Im. 
proved manner by the intervention of 
water, or other ponderous fluid, In 
liew of the cylinder containing a moving 
piston, he employs a vessel of equal or 
greater capacity than the ordinary cy- 
linder, and attached to the beam, or 
other moving part of the engine, so that 
the alternate ascent and descent of this 
vessel, will put the beam and machinery 
in motion. The vessel is immersed in 
water, or other ponderous fluid, which 
has an entrance to, and exit from, the 
vessel, at an opening made in the in- 
ferior part, so as to fill or empty the 
Capacity of the said vessel when it rises 
and falls, “A steam-pipe, or tube, pro- 
ceeding from the boiler of the engine, 
's carried beneath the fluid in which the 
loving vessel is immersed ; then, turning 
up beneath the lower or open end of the 
moving vessel, it terminates with an 
onfice considerably above the surface of 
the said fluid. In some accessible part 
of this pipe, a steam valve or cock is 
Placed, to shut off the passage ; but, this 


being opened, the steam has free passage 
from the boiler to the interior Capacity 
of the moving vessel. Another pipe is 
conducted from the condenser ef the 

engine, and turning up under the moving 

vessel in the same manner as the steant- 

pipe, serves to convey the steam from 

the moving vessel to the condenser; it 

has also a cock, or valve, which he calfs 

the exhausting valve, or cock, to cut off 

the communication at pleasure. The 

opposite end of the beam of the engine 

must have a counter-weight, sufficient to 

draw up the moving vessel when the 

steam is admitted into it. The manner 

of action in the engine is as follows :— 

The steam being raised in the boiler, the 

-steamevalve is to be opened ; this admits 

the steam into the interior ot the moving 

vessel, and expels the air from it; then 

opening the exhausting valve, and the 
steam will likewise pass into the con- 
densor, and through the air-pump, for 
the purpose of expelling the air. - 

To simplify the engine, the air-pump 
and condenser may be omitted ; and the 
exhausting pipe may be made an in- 
jecting pipe, to carry cold water from a 
reservoir into the moving vessel itself, to 
form a jet when the cock or valve is 
opened, and thus condense the steam 
contained in it, which will cause the 
vacuum, and produce the same effects ; 
but it will in this case be necessary to 
provide 
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provide the means of carrying the in- 
jection water, This, when the fluid in 
which the vessel works 1s water, may 
be suffered to mix with it, and will pass 
of without trouble; or, in other cases, 
where another kind of fluid is employed, 
@ pipe must be applied in the same man- 
ner as what is called the education pipe 
in steam-engines, where the injection is 
thrown into the cylinder itself; which 
pipe descends from the interior of the 
vessel to some sink or hot well, at a suf- 
ficient depth below to cause the water to 
flow off when the steam is admitted to 
the vessel; but, to prevent the return of 
the water when the vacuum is formed, 
the end of the pipe is to be covered 
with a valve, opening outwards. A 
shifting valve, or valve opening outwards 
from the vessel to the open air, is also 
to be applied in the top, or other con- 
venient part of it, for the purpose of 
evacuating the air the vessel may cone. 
tain, when the steam first enters the 
vessel, but the closing of the valve will 
prevent the entrance of the air when 
the vacuum is formed within the vessel. 
The condensation may be produced 
without injection, by causifg a shower 
of cold water to fal] upon the outside of 
the moving vessel, and thas produce a 
sufficient cold within it to effect the con- 
@ensation of the steam; but this plan 
spust be confined to small engines, as 
this will be only a single acting engine, 
two such vessels may be applied at the 
opposite ends of the working beam to 
act alternately, and in this way the 
counterweight will be unnecessary. 

Another form of this invention is, 
where, instead of a cylinder to work the 
engine, he places two vessels at the op- 
posite extremities of the working beam; 
and, having a communication between 
them, a sufficient quantity of water, or 
other ponderous fluid, is introduced to 
fill one of them: then, by means of 
steam, he causes the fluid to be expelled 
from the vessel at that end of the beam 
which is depressed ; and by the commu- 
nication it will occupy, the vessel that is 
at the elevated end of the beam, gives 
® preponderating power to work the 
engine. 

The steam is made to operate in this 
engine as follows:—A pipe is conducted 
fiom the boiler, and passing through the 
axis of the beam, with a turning joint, 

roceeds to the vessel at one end uf the 
beam, which vessel is closed, and he calls 
ut the steam-vessel. It has a free com. 
munication by a pipe, conducted along 
the beam with the other vessel, which is 


open at top. The turning jowt of the 
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steam-pipe at the axis of the 

be made in the manner of a cock, _ 
to open and shut when the beam vibrat. 

on its center, and is so arranged that it 

will open the passage whenever 

end of the beam which carries the steam. 

rg: is wor the horizontal posit; 

at in all other itions the Passage 
will be shut. There must be likes: 
an elevated reservoir, to supply inj 
tion when necessary, by letting fall 4 
shower of cold water upon the outside 
of the steam-vessel, | 

To explain the action of this engine, 
suppose the above close steam-vessel jg 
the depressed position, and full of the 
fluid, the engine being at rest; then the 
steam coming from the boiler, and en, 
tering the vessel, will displace the fluid 
from it, and force it up the commani. 
cating pipe into the open vessel, which 
is then at the eleyated end of the beam, 
The weight of the fluid being thus trans. 
formed to that end of the beam, causes 
it to preponderate. When the beam 
comes to the horizontal position, the 
passage of the steam is cut off, and the 
motion continues till the steam-vessel 
becomes the most elevated end of the 
beam, and the open vessel the depressed 
end: the shower of cold water being let 
fall upon the steam-vessel, condenses the 
contained steam, and causes a vacuum, 
The pressure of the atmosphere upoo 
the surface of the fluid, in the open ves 
sel, causes it to mount up through the 
communicating pipe, and occupy the 
steam-vessel, which, being at the elevated 
end of the beam, causes it to prepon 
derate in its turn, and gives motion to 
the engine when it has descended to the 
horizonial position, The hollow axis of 
the beam admits the steam into the 
steam-vessel again, by which means its 
fluid is forced back to the open vessel, 
and a constant reciprocation is thus kept 
up to work the engine, The conden- 
sation may be made, by admitting 4 Jet 
of cold water into the steam-vessel, 1 
stead of letting a shower fall upon the 
outside of it, 

Jean Rauvont, of Oxford-street, for 
certain improvements in the constructes 
of dioptric telescopes.—Jan. 20. 

James Miuter, of Liverpool, distiller; 
for certain improvements in the construc 
tion of stills, furnaces, chimmies, 
apparatus.— Jan. v3. 

'Seauba Tayror avd Peter Tayler, 
Manchester, machine-makers ; for certain 
improvements in a leom, to be wed ™ 
weaving. 


Wiitiam Grirrita, of Giltspur-strect, 
ironmonger ; for an improved toast-stand. 


—Feb. 7. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 


ART II. for 1814, of the Transac- 
tions of this Society, has just made 
its appearance, containing the following 
— 
be a new principle of constructing 
fis Majesty’s ships of war; by Robert 
pings, esq. one of the surveyors of His 
jesty's Davy. 
Tie Daherke on the employment of 
Oblique Riders, and on other alterations 
in the construction of Ships: being the 
substance of a report presented to the 
Board of Admiralty, with additional de- 
moustrations and illustrations; by ‘Thomas 
Young, M.D. For. Sec. R.S. 

17. Some further Observations on At- 
mospherical Refraction; by Steph. Groom- 
bridge, esq. F.R.S. 

vf Provositions containing some Pro- 
perties of Tangents in Circles; and of 
Trapezius inscribed in Circles, and nen- 
inscribed: together with Propositions on 
the Elliptic Representations of Circles, 
npon a plane surface, by Perspective; by 
Richard Hey, LL.D. 

19. On new Properties of Light exhi- 
bited in the optical Phzeno:neua of Mother- 
of-Pearl, and other bodies to which the 
superficial stracture of that substance can 
be communicated; by David Brewster, 
LL.D. 

20. An improved method of dividing 
Astronomical Circies and other Instru- 
wents; by Capt. Henry Kater. 

21. Results of some recent Experiments 
on the Properties impressed upon Light by 
the Action of Glass raised to different 
Temperatures, and cooled under different 
circumstances; by David Brewster, LL.D. 

¢v. Consideration of yarious Points of 
are by John F. W. Herschel, esq, 

RS. 


23. Observations on the Fanctions of 
eee by Sir Everard Home, bart. 
_ 24. Farther Experiments and Observa- 
Nous on Todine ; by Sir H. Davy. — 

25. Observations respecting the natural 
Production of Saltpetre on the walls of 
mbterraneous and other Buildings; by 
John Kidd, M.D. Professor of Chemistry 
at Oxford, 

26. On the Nature of the Salts termed 
triple Prassiates, and on Acids formed by 
the union of certain Bodies with the Ele- 
ments of the Prussic Acid; by Robert 

orrett jun, esq. 

_ 7. Some Experiments on the Combus- 
tion of the Diamond and other carbona- 
Ceons Substances , by Sir Humphry Davy. 
“8. Some Account of the Fossil Remains 
2 Auimal more nearly allied te Fishes 


than any of the other Classes of Animals; 
by Sir Everard Home, bart. F.R.S., 

29. On an easier Mode of procuring 
Potassium than that which is now adopted; 
by Smithson Tennant, esq. F.R.S. 

50. On the Influence of the Nerves upon 
the Action of the Arteries ; by Sir Everard 
Home, bart. F.R.S. 

31. On the Means of producing a double 


Distillation by the same Heat ; by Smithson 
Tennant, esq. F.R.S. 


$2. An Acconnt of some Experiments 


mB ou Heat; by John Davy, LL.D. 


ie 
BATH axpv WEST OF ENGLAND 
SOCIETY. 

This parent Agricultural Society has 
recently published a thirteenth volume 
of its invaluable Transactions. From 
among its interesting contents we have 
selected the two following, as the most 
likely to gratify general readers, and as thé 
most practical and comprehensive in their 
information, 
On his Mode of Farming, by Joun Beye 

NeETT, esq. of Pyt House. 

I have two farms in my own occupa= 
tion, one at Pyt House, the other at 
Berwick. The soil of my hill-land at 
Pyt-house is a sandy loam, on a subsoil 
of freestone; this is sown in four fields: 
1st.wheat; 2d.Swedish turnips; 3d.barley; 
4th. half the field clover, and the other 
half forward turnips. My wheat, theres 
fore, always follows the broad clover and 
turnips; which turnips are either drawn 
and taken into the stalls for cattle, or 
fed with sheep on the same land where 
grown, as they may be wanted. A 
great deal of my clover is always carted 
green to the stalls. On this system, sup- 
posing a farm to contain 100 acres of 
arable land, it will be sown with 25 acres 
of whent, 25 acres of Swedish turnips, 


_ 25 acres of barley, 124 acres of broad 


clover, and 124 acres of torward turnips. 
By changing tne clover and turnips als 
ternately, these crops will only come 
once each in eight years, which will al» 
most insure a god crop of clover, The 
principal objection to this plan is, that 
the turnips come too often. In answer 
to this E can only say, that, though I am 
aware that turnips love fresh land as 
well as any other plant, yet [ have been 
able to grow excellent crops without 
having varied my system for many years. 
I use about two-thirds of my turnips 
grown on my farms at Pyt-house, bn 

stall~ 
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stall-feeding of catile, which has of late 
revurned a considerable profit; and the 
great quantity of dung by this means 
uced, must reproduce turnips, if pro- 
rly applied. 
PMs nt farm, at Pyt-house, I also 
manage in a four-field system, the soil of 
which is a sandy loam, on a sub-suil of 
clay, together with beds of gravel above 
the clay in spots, consequently subject 
to springs; but these are taken off by 
under-draining. The first year I plant 
wheat ; second, turnips ; third, Oats 5 
fourth, one half of the field, after oats, 
broad clover, one quarter beans, and one 
quarter vetches. Wheat always follows 
the clover, beans, and vetches. Clover, 
by changing with the beans and vetches, 
comes but once in eight years. Beans 
and vetches, by changing with each other, 
come to be planted on the same land but 
once each in sixteen years, I must ob- 
serve, that on these farms I have suffi- 
cient meadow land to grow as much hay 
as I want, 

My Berwick farm is of a very differ- 
ent description from either of the afore- 
mansoni its situation is on the Wilt. 
shire downs, of a flinty soil, with a sub- 
soil of chalk, and has always been con- 
sidered as bad turnip land, This farm I 
sow in five fields. Its routine is, first year, 
wheat; second, abovt nine-tenths turnips, 
one-tenth winter vetches to soil oxen; 
third, barley ; fourth, grass for hay ; fifth, 
half the field old grass, to be spring. 
fed by sheep; the other half winter-fal- 
lowed, and sown in equal parts at the 
proper season with spring vetches and 
autumn turnips, both to be fed with my 
young sheep. I sow one half of my 
grass field with broad clover, mixed with 
a very little ray-grass; the remaining 
half with hop and ray, and a little Dutch 
clover, By thus changing my seeds, the 
Jand is never tired of either, Half of 
my old field in preparation for wheat 
gets a winter fallow; and that part of 
the fallow which is not sown to turnips 
or vetches, takes the sheep-fold as soon 
as it leaves the barley land. The other 
om of the old field is broken up in June, 

y what is with us called raftering, or 
half-ploughing: and as the sheep-fold 
ges twice over it, I plough it clean be- 
fore the last folding, by which the sheep 
dung is kept on the top of the ground ; 
and as I drill my wheat, the dung is 
harrowed in with the seed. This farm I 
have occupied only three years, and it is 


now in good condition, being free from 
weeds and well manured, 
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I will now state the whole proces 
tended to in the cultivation of my teria 
I fallow my wheat stubbles as deep » 
the soil will admit of before Chri 
and cart all the dung from my yards, 
fast as it accumulates, into the 
and stack it in large heaps, in readines 
for my turnips. As early as the jan 
will work in the spring, the fallows are 
run back, and harrowed down fine: these 
operations should be done in dry weather, 
It is then ploughed by a swing 


(it cannot be done by a tworwhee! 


plough) into single boatridges, twenty. 
seven inches from centre to centre of 
each ridge. The dung is then carted on 
the ground, to the amount, as near as| 
can ascertain, of twelve two-ox cart. 
loads per acre. My carts measure four. 
feet six-inches by three-feet nine.i 

and sixteen inches high; besides six such 
boards at the side, and are filled as high 
as they will bear. The dung is spread 
by women or girls in the intervals be- 
tween the ridges, and the ridges are im- 
mediately split by the plobgh, and the 
dung covered up: by this operation a 
ridge is formed exactly over the dung, 
The seed is then drilled by a double 
drill, which is drawn by one horse or 01, 
and deposits the seed immediately over 
the dung on the tops of the ridges, In 
dving this, care must be taken that the 
drill is set to the proper width, as the 
ridges sometimes vary from being thrown 
up by different men. To do this I mex 
sure’ about twenty ridges, and, having 
found the average width, set the drill 
accordingly. It is desirable to have the 
rows of turnips at equal distances, that 
the horse-hoe may be worked to advan- 
tage. As soon as my turnips are up, ! 
always strew lime-dust* or coal-ashes 
over the young plants, and if possible in 
the dew of the morning, or when the 
leaves are wet with rain; this sometimes 
stops the fly, at the trifling cost of about 
1s. per acre. As soon as the plants are 
in rough leaf, a small swing plough 's 
used to pare away the earth from 
sides of the plants, going as near to them 
as possible. The women next 
hoeing them with nine-inch hoes, leaving 
the plants from fline to ten inches asun~ 
der, and perfectly single; this is always 
done at once, for it is impossible to 
turnips evenly when drilled, if they 
done ill at the first hoeing. Ihave! 
rows looked over again by the bps 
for the purpose of pulling up the * 
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? Wood-ashes or soot still better. 
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1815.) ore Da 
the first hoeing. ew 
et er hand-hoeing,the horse-hoes 
are set to work, by which the intervals 
are well pulverized, the soil prevented 
from cracking, and consequently the ture 
nips secured from being burnt up in dry 
weather. This horse-hoeing is repeated 
three or four times, as may be necessary; 
but I do not earth them up till late in 
the autumn, when the leaves of the 
turnips begin to drop. The double 
mould-board plough is then used, which 
earths up the turnips so as nearly to 
cover them. 

This drains the wet land, in a wet 
season, and protects the roots both from 
frost and game, on all lands. I neglected 
doing this on my Berwick farm this last 
autumn, and suffered materially in con- 
sequence, by the decay of many good 
red Norfolks, which might by these means 
have been preserved. 

I have long been in the habit of pre- 
serving a large quantity of turnips, which 
are grown on my field in preparation for 
wheat, by keeping them between sheep- 
hurdles, pitched at six feet from each 
other, thereby forming a long stack, piled 
as high as is necessary to form a roof; 
the same is thatched over, but left open 
at the sides for the air to pass through; 
the more airy the situation the better. 
The green must not be cut off too close, 
$0 as to injure the crown of the turnip, 
for a turnip will either shoot out, or 
decay immediately ; should the crown be 
lujured, it willdecay. In astack of this 
kind, turnips will grow slowly the whale 
of the winter, and may be preserved till 
the end of April; though I generally cons 
sume mine much earlier, and then stack 
my Swedish turnips between the same 
hurdles, and keep them till the end of 
May. I have only to add, by way of 
observation, that experience has taught 
me that the distance before-mentioned 
fur drilling the rows of turnips, and for 


aving them in the rows, is that which 


will produce the greatest acreable pro- 
duce. It is best to drill full two pounds 
of seed to an acre; for, when thick in 
plant, turnips are not so subject to be 
destroyed by the fly; they cannot be 
©’ too early, if the hoers can distine 
guish them from the weeds. 
lieve the best manure for turnips 
“xcept yard dung and vegetable ashes) 
} fresh earth, I generally contrive 
» aise yard dung enough to manure the 
me of my turnip Jand; and it is un- 
ae more land than can be sup- 
a tex manure, Ten acres of land, 
unged, will produce mose weight 
*NTHLY Mac, No. 268, 
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of turnips than twenty in an impoverish- 
ed state; and will cost but half the ex- 
pence in labour. I consider my turnips 
as the most profitable crop; in proof of 
which I would inform you, that near! 
all the oxen and cows which were exhi- 
bited in my stalls, are sold completely 
fat; they never had any food but turnips, 
excepting two months feed on after-grass, 
and a very snail quantity of hay with the 
turnips, 

I sold the two Hereford oxen which 
were exhibited by Mr. Hughes, and won 
the premium at the Wiltshire Aygricultu- 
ral Society, as working oxen, in July last, 
and which I afterwards bought of him at 
641. for 1201. I believe they were the 
best oxen that have gone from this 
neighbourhood to Smithfield for many 
years. ° 
On the Management of his Farm in 

the Vale of Glamorgan, by Joun 

FRANKLEN, esq. 

I cultivated mangel-wurzel many years 
with success, before the late war, and 
the increase of copper and iron works in 
this county, which lessened the number 
of hands, and increased the price of la- 
bour, About twenty years past I allot. 
ted four fields on my farm, each com- 
puted five or six acres, to try whether I 
could, by following the Norfolk course of 
alternate crops, (without the loss of a 
year to fallow and clean the land, which 
some respectable writers, and many ex- 
mee cultivators think Et 
ceep the land free from rootweed ; but 
think that much depends on the nature 
of the soil, which it is material to de- 
scribe as plainly as possible, so as to be 
intelligible to the generality of farmers. 
Mine is mostly a strong clay, over a blue 
limestone, called, in the vale of this 
county, /yon or layon, and used here 
successfully in making cisterns and ponds 
in the angle between our fields. I have 
cropt those four fields for about twenty 
years with wheat, turnips, barley, and 
clover, successively. I manure, for drile 
led turnips, with dung from the fold 
court, and to save labour (as hoers are 
scarce) I horse-hoe the intervals with an 
expanding horse-hoe, and hand-hoe and 
weed the rows. I have found the yellow 
Swedish turnips stand the winter best; 
and of great value in the spring, when 
the Norfolk turnips, which I grow in 
another part of my farm, for early feed- 
ing, are either damaged by the frost, or 
run to seed, so that the bulb becomes 
hollow and spongy; but the Swedish 
turnips, or ruta-baya, retain their solidity 
and nutritiousness in a mild spring, aftec 
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inning to run to seed; and I have 
ae carted off the leavings, the 
latter end of April, to an adjounng grass 
field, to prepare the land for barley,where 
my cattle and store sheep have eaten them 
with great avidity. 

My barley is often so heavy as to lodge 
and injure the clover; which, on the con- 
trary, in a wet season sometimes grows 
too luxuriant, though sown affer the 
barley, is three inches above the surface; 
which inclines me to think that it would 
be Letter to sow clover or winter vetches 
in autumn, as soon as possible after the 
barley harvest, 

I generally prepare a compost with 
lime and earth, in the head lands, adding 
the scrapings of the road, and pond mud, 
when procurable ; and plough my clover 
day, and lay on my compost, in time for 
wheat sowing, which is done under fur- 
row, because wheat sown on the clover 
Jay with one ploughing and harrowing, 
as many do, will not stand the winter so 
well as when the land is ploughed two or 
three times in autumn, and the wheat 
sown under the furrow, 

I think those four fields are now better 
than when I began the above-described 
practice. I have other lands too stiff 
and wet for barley, where the draine will 
not draw, in which I cultivate wheat, and 
drill tick or horse beans alternately, ma- 
nuring for wheat with the above-mention- 
ed compost, and for the beans with barn- 
yard dung. 

When I began farming, turnips were 
little known in this county; but the pre- 
miums given by the Agriculture Society, 
and the example of many gentlemen, 





(May } 
have effectually introduced bean 
the farms are not too small, and the og 
Cupiers poor and illiterate, which is 
nerally the case in the north and a 
part of this county. In those parts the 
little farmers chiefly depend on 

and rearing small cattle, and pare and 
burn the surface, and mix lime (carried g 
great distance) with the ashes, to raise ap 
indifferent crop of wheat, ‘ 

I find it convenient tq use both oxey 
and horses for various purposes, I have 
had ploughmen from Scotland to plough 
with two horses abreast, with long reins, 
who plough as much daily os most of my 
neighbours do with six oxen; and I bey 
the ablest oxen, after they have been 
broke in, and sell them when they begia 
to grow stiff: there are very good cattle 
in this vale, 

Our society sent a millwright to the 
North, to obtain a model of a threshing 
machine, soon after the invention, and 
the ablest farmers now use them: mine 
is worked by water. 

I would raise more cabbage, borecole, 
and other food for' wintering stock, if I 
could get hands enough; but the want of 
hands in these parts is a great impediment 
to the best husbandry. 

T haye lately used a small plough from 
Edinburgh, the Beverstone plough, and 
Gregy’s scuffler, commonly called the tore 
mentor in the West of England. 

As to the corn trade, it must be knowa 
to every practical agriculturist, that the 
great increase in the price of labour, and 
the increase of taxes, make it impossible 
for the grower to render corn at the pre- 
sent reduced price. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
CATALOGUE of Books, by Chris. 
topher and Jennett, at Stockton. is. 

A Catalogue of Books, for the Year 
1815, many of them collected in various 
Places of the Continent ; aud some valra- 
ble Duplicates from the King of Denmark’s 
Library at Copenhagen ; by Wm. Laing, 
Edinburgh. 3s. 

A Catalogue of Odd Volumes, Maga- 
zines, Reviews, &c. (consisting of upward 
of 5000) English and Foreign; by John 
and George Todd, York. 1s, 

Barrington’s Catalogue of Books for 
ner a P 

atalogue of a large Collection of 

Modern Books on Sale at W. Bay nes's, 34 

Paiternoster-row ; given gratis, . 
aa BIOGRAPHY. 

Historical Memois of my own Time: 


Part the First, from 1772 to 1780; Part 
the Second, from 1781 to 1784; by Sir). 
Wm. Wraxall, bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 11, 68. 
The Life of Philip Melancthon; com 
prising an Account of the most impo 
Transactions of the Reformation ; by F. 
A. Cox, A.M. Hackney. 8v0. 145 
Political Portraits in this New Pi 
with Explauatory Notes, Historical 
Biographical ; by Wm. Playfair, Author 
of the Balance of Power, &c. 2 vols. 8¥% 
il. 4s, 
Lives of Pollio, Varro, and Gatlus, with 
Notes; by the Rev. Edward Berwick. 
Svo. 78, . 
Life of the Duke of Wellington; 9 
George Elliott. 8vo. 148. 
_ DRAMA. : 
Past Ten o’Clock, and a Rainy Night 
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Theatre Royal, Drury-lane ; by Thomas 

. s OG. . " 

Oe past a mara in Five Acts; 

shton. . 28. 6d. 
by Joseph " ROUCARIOS: aN 
: of the Englis guage ; 

torwiich is. added, a Series of Classical 
Examples of the Structure of Sentences, 
and three important Systems of the Time 
of Verbs; by the Rev. J. Sutcliffe, Author 
of Notes and Reflections on the Old and 
New Testament, and Translator of the 
yth and sth Volumes of Saurin’s Sermons. 
emo. 38. 6d. . 
 Temmaieiiet of English Grammar. with 
Critical Remarks, and a Collection of Sy- 
ponvms; by David Davidson. 12mo, 8s. 
Eutropius, with English Notes and Ques- 
tions, for the Use of Schools; by the Rev. 
C. Bradley. 2s. 6d. ; 

A Series of Exercises and Questions, 
adapted to the best Latin Grammars, and 
designed as a Guide to Parsing, and an 
Introduction to the Exercises of Valpy, 
Turner, Clarke, and Ellis, Whittaker’s 
Exempla Propria, and the Eton Exempla 
Minora; by the Rev. C, Bradley. 2s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. . 

The New General Atlas, on a Scale si- 
yilar to that of D’Anville’s, No. IX. 8s. 

England at the Beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century; from the French of M. 
De Levis, Duke and Peer of France, 
Vol. I. 12s. . 

A Gazetteer of the most remarkable 
Places in the World ; with brief Notices of 
the prmcipal Historical Events, and of the 
most celebrated Persons connected with 
them; to which are annexed, References 
to Books of History, Voyages, Travels, &c. 
by Thomas Bourn, ‘Teacher of Writing and 
Geography, Hackney. 8vo. 2d edition, 
eorrected and greatly enlarged. 18s. 

HISTORY. 

The Campaign in Germany and France, 
from the Expiration of the Armistice, signed 
and ratified, June 4th, 1813, to the Period 
of Bonaparte’s Abdication of the Throne of 
France ; with an Appendix, contaming all 
the French Bulletins issued during this 
Period, and other Official Documents ; by 
John Phillippart, esq. 2vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. - 

LAW. 

A Practical Guide to the Duty and Au- 
thority of Overseers of the Poor, with full 
and plain Directions to them in the Exe- 
tution of their Office: interspersed with 
numerous Precedents of Summonses, W ar- 
rants, Orders, &c. relating to the Poor’s 
Law, and Parish Matters in general ; by 

m. Toone, Attorney at Law. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Cates in Crown Law; by Tho. Leach, 
#5q. 2 vols. royal 8vo. I. 2s. 

The Statates of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. IV. Part 

from L to LIL Geo. ILL. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 
MATHEMATICS. 


A Practical Treatise on findipg the Las 
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tutude and Longitude at Sea; with Tables». 
designed to facilitate the Calculations * 
translated from the French of M. de Ros- 
sel; by Thomas Myers, A.M. of the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. To which 
are subjoined, an extensive Series of Prac. 
tical Examples, an Introdnction to the Ta- 
bles, and some additional Tables, by the 


Translator, 

Dissertations and Letters, by Don Jo- 
seph Rodriguez, the Chevalier Delambre, 
Baron de Zach, Dr. Thomas Thomson, Dr, 


Olinthus Gregory, and others ; tending ei- 
ther to impugn or to defend the Trigono 
metrical survey of England and Wales, car- 
rying.on by Col. Mudge and Capt. Colby 
by Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. 8vo. 3s. 

A Treatise on the Valuation of Annuities 
and Assurances on Lives and Survivorships 5 
on the Constraction of Tables of Mortality ; 
and on the Probabilities and Expectations 
of Life; by Joshua Milne. ¢ vols. 8vo, 
il, 10s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on the Puerperal Fever, il- 
lustrated by Cases, which occurred in Leeds 
and its Vicinity, in the Years 1809—1812; 
by William Hey, jun. 8vo0. 8s. 

A Treatise on Fever, with Observations 
on the Practice adopted for its Cure in the 
Fever Ilospital and House of Recovery in 
Dublin ; illustrated by Cases; by William 
Stoker, M.D, 8vo. 7s. 

The Introductory Lecture for the Year 
1815; exhibiting some of Mr. Hunter's 
Opinions respecting Diseas¢s: delivered 
before the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London; by John Abernethy, F.R.S. Pro 
fessor of Anatomy and Surgery to the Cok 
lege. 8vo, ¢s. ; 

Physivlogical Researches on Life and 
Death, by Xavier Bichat ; translated from 
the French, by F. Gold. 8vo. 9s, 

A Practical Explanation of Cancer ia 
the Female Breast, with the Method of 
Cure, and Cases of Illustration; by John 
Rodman, M.D. 8vo. 8s. rye 

Treatise on the Diseases of Arteries and 


Veins, &c. by Joseph Hodgson. 8vo. 15s. 
Engravings to illustrate some of the Dis- 


eases of Arteries; by Joseph Hodgson. 
4to,. il. 1s. 

Observations on Animal Economy, 
8vo. 6s. 

A Sketch of the New Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of the Brain and Nervous Systent 
of Drs. Gali and Spurzhemu, considered as 
comprehending a complete, System of Zooe 
nomy: with Observations on its Tendency 
to the Improvement of Education, of Pus 
nishment, aid of the Treatment of Insanity. 
Reprinted from the Pamphieteer, with Ad- 
ditions ; by Thomas Forster, F.L.S. 5s. 

MISCELLANIES, 

Paris Chit Chat, or a View of the So- 
ciety, Mannera, Customs, Literature, and 
Amusements, of ree se polar a 

rapsiation of “ Guillaume le " 
bi 2i2 leur,* 
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leur,” and a Sequel to “ l’Hermite de la 
Chaussée d’Antin.” 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

The Family Magazine, or Monthly Re- 
gister ; containing Original and Miscella- 
neous Communications on a Variety of use- 
ful, instructive, and amusing Subjects. 1s. 

The Perpetual Time Calculator, for as- 
certaining the Number of Days from<any 

iven Day to any other within the Year ; 
by Thomas Honiball. 4to. 12s. 

Successive Operie, or Selections from 
Ancient Writers, sacred and profane, with 
Translations and Notes; by the Rev. H. 
Meen, B.D. 8vo. 5s. 

Leiters from an Officer in the North of 
Scotland to his Friend in London, contain- 
ing an Account of the Customs and Man- 
ners of the Highlanders; first printed in 
1754. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, or a Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscelia- 
neous Literature: revised and corrected, 
with a greatly improved Set of Engravings. 
The Fifth Edition. ¢0 vols. 4to. 3él. 

The Cambridge University Calendar, for 
the Year 1815. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Anecdotes Parisiennes. 18mo. 4s. 

Crosby's Builder’s New Price Book, 
correcied to February 1815. 8vo. 4s. 

New Law List, corrected to March 1815; 
by Samuel Hill. 12mo. 6s. 

A short Account of the Edinburgh Sa- 
vings Bank. 8vo. 1s. 

Substance of a Speech, delivered at 
Maidenhead, January 30, 1815, on the 
Adult Institution. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Royal Military Calendar, containing 
the Services of every General Officer in the 
British Army, from the Date of their first 
Commission ; with an Appendix, contain- 
ing an Account of the Operations of the 
Army on the Eastern Coast of Spain, in 
1812-13; by J. Philippart, esq. 2 vols. 
Svo. il. is, 

The Epicure’s Almanack, or Calendar of 
Good Living; comprising an Alimenta 
Tour, forming a Directory to the Coffee. 
houses, Taverns, Chop-houses, and other 
Places of Refreshment in the Metropolis 
and its Environs; a Review of Artists who 
furnish the requisite Implements and Ap- 
pendages to the Culina and the Dining. 
room ; a Survey of Markets; and a Calen. 
dar of the Viands in Season during each 
Mouth of the Year. 18mo, 6s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

A Geological -Essay on the imperfect 
Evidence in Support of a Theory of the 
Eaith, deducibie either from its general 
Structure, or from the Changes produced 
on its Surface by the Operation of existing 
Causes ; by J. Kidd, M.D. Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Oxford, 
BY. Ys. 

mies Bone 

e Magic ealth; by T. S, 
Author of a Winter in London pate 
5 vols, 12mo. 188, : " 


i [May 1, 
tomo," a 


The Observant Pedestrian Mounted, 
a Donkey Tour to Brighton; a Comic Sen 
timental Novel; by the Author of ti, 
Mystic Cottager. 3 vols. 1¢mo., 16s. 64, 
sea wr a pape So 4 vols. 11.5, 
enri-le-Grand ; par Madame 
$ vols. 12mo. 15s. . “a 

The Ward of Delamere, a Tale ; by Mn, 
Pinchard, Author of Mystery and Cong. 
dence, the Blind Child, &c. 5 vols, imo, 
16s. 6d. 

Howard; by John Gamble, esq. 2 yok, 
12mo. 9s. 

Treachery, or the Grave of Antoinette 
a Romance ; by Louisa Sidney Stanhope, 
4 vols. 12mo. 11. 2s. 

Warwick Castle, an Historical Novel; 
by Miss Prickett. 3 vols. izmo, 1, js, 

POETRY. 

A Selection of Hebrew Melodies, ancient 
and modern, with appropriate Symphonies 
and Accompaniments ; by J. Braham and 
J. Nathan; the Poetry by Lord Byron, 
No. I. 21s. 

The Lay of the Poor Fiddler, a 
on the Lay of the Last Minstrel, with Notes 
and Illustrations ; by an Admirer of Walter 
Scott. 8vo. 5s. . 

Moscow, or Triumphant Self-Devotion, 
a Poem; by the Rev. James Holme. Post 
8vo. 68. 

Poems, by William Wordsworth; in 
cluding Lyrical Ballads, and. the Miscella- 
neous Pieces of the Author , with additional 
Poems, a new Preface, and a supplemen 
tary Essay. 2 vols. Svo. il. 8s, 

The Works of Thomas Gray, with Me 
moirs of his Life and Writings, by William 
Mason ; to which are subjoined, Extracts, 
Philological, Poetical, and Critical, from 
the Author's original Manuscripts, selected 
and arranged by Thomas James Mathias, 
2 vols. 4to, 71. 7s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Ways and Means; submitted to, and 
approved by, the late Mr. Perceval : 

a Proposal for the Redemption of the 
Newspaper Tax ; as also in Remission 
the additional Duties upon Wine ; by Capt. 
Fairman. 8vo. 3s. 6d. : 

The Reduction of the Forces with the 
Full and Half-pay, civilly snd politically 
considered; in which is laid down a perma 
nent Plan for the immediate Employment 
of the Disbanded Troops, &c. by 
Fairman. 8vo. 3s. ; 

The Watch Light, illustrative of many 
new and curious Facts relative t0 
Cochrane’s Commission of the Fraud upo® 
the Stock Exchange, and his rent 
with De Berenger and others. 8¥0- on 

Considerations upon the Cor 
8vo. Ys, . j 

History of the War in Spain and Porte 
gal, from 1807 to 1814; by Gen. Sarraz™ 
Sve. 125, Ae 
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An authentic Narrative of the Invasion 


in 1814; by M. De Beanchamp, 
da of the History of the War of La 
Vendée. @ vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

Thoughts on the Management and Re- 
tief of the Poor ; by William Clarke, esq. 
es pion! a a 

sermon preached before the Univer- 
and Oxford, at Christ Church, on Sun- 
day, January 29, 1815, on the Doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration contrasted with 
the Tenets of Calvin; by Richard Lau- 
rence, LL.D. Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
and Canon of Christ Church, &c, 2s. 

The Devout Communicant, according to 
the Church of Eng'and; containing an Ac- 
count of the Institution, Prayers and Me- 
ditations before and after the Administra- 
tion, and a Companion at the Lord's Table. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. one 

A Sermon, preached at Holbeck, in Aid 
of the Funds of the Bible Association ; by 
the Rev. J. Dunderdale. 1s. 6d, 

Sermons, chiefly on Devotional Sub- 
jects; by the Rev. Archibald Bonar, Mi- 
nister of Cramond, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Letters addressed to the Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of London, in Vindication 
of the Unitarians from the Allegations of 
his Lordship in the Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of London, at his 
Lordship’s primary Visitation ; by Thomas 
Belsham, Minister of the Chapel in Essex- 
street. 3s, Ad. 

The Book of Psalms, translated from the 
Hebrew, with Notes, exp!anatory and cri- 
tical; by Samuel Horsley, LL.D. late Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 12s. 

An Account of the Abolition of Female 
Infanticide in Guzerat, with Considerations 
on the Question of Promoting the Gospel 
in India ; by the Rev. John Cormack, A.M. 
Minister of Stow. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at Lianarth and 
Carmarthen, on September 30, and Octo- 
ber 14, before a General Meeting of the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconries of Cardigan 
and Carmarthen : being a Sequel to a Ser- 
mon preached at St. Peter’s, Oxford, 1790; 
by the Bishop of St. David. 1s. 
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hey P ew Covering to the Velvet Cushion. 
os. 6d. 

_ Discourses on the Evidenee of the Jews 
oe Christian Revelations, with Notes 
an ustrations ; by Sir Henry M i 
bps bart. ns 1¢s, wie 

sermon on the Death of the Rev. N 
Hiil; by J. Hooper, A.M. 8vo. 4s. or 

Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, and on 
several Subjects; by the Rev. Edward 
Scobell.. 8vo. 1¢s, 

A Memorial on Behalf of the Native 
Irish, with a View to their Improvement ig 
Moral and Retigions Knowledge, throu 
the Medium of their own Language ; ¢ 
Christopher Anderson, Minister of the Gos, 
pel, Edinburgh. ¢s. 6d, 

Sermons on the most important Doe. 
trines of the Gospel; comprehending the 
Privileges and Duties connected with the 
Belief of those Doctrines; by the Rev, J, 
Thornton, Author of Fruits of the Spirit, 
Treatise on Repentance, &c. &c. 1 vol, 
12mo. 4s. 

A Letter from Zephon to a Cl 
of the Church of England, a Cumberland 
Vicar, and Laicus, Authors of some contro. 
versial Pamphlets on the happy Death of 
a Man who was hanged at Appleby. 1s, 6d, 

TOPOGRAPHY, 

The History of Basing House, in Hamp- 
shire ; containing an interesting Account 
of the Siege it sustained in the Civil War: 
to which is added, Basing House, an Elegy; 
with an Engraving of Basing House. 8vo, 
gs. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

The Journal of a Mission to the Interior 
of Africa, in the Year 1805; by Mango 
Park: together with other Documents, 
official and private, relating to the same 
Mission. To which is prefixed, an Account 
of the Life of Mr. Park, with a new 
Map, aud several wood Engravings. 4to, 
il. 11s. 6d, 

Journal of a Tour and Residence in 
Great Britain, during the Years 1810 and 
1811; by a French Traveller: with Re- 
marks on the Country, its Arts, Literature, 
and Politics, and on the Manners and Cas. 


toma of its Inhabitants. 2 vols. 8vo. 2h. Sse 








REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATLONS, 


re 


The Russian Impostor, or the Siege of Smo- 
lensko; a Serio-Comic Opera, performed 
ai the Lyceum. The Words written by 
H. Siddons, the Music composed by J. 
Addison. 10s, 6d. 


TS Russian Impostor” is coniduct- 
ed upon a plan (at least as far as 
ures the music) that would have justi. 
¢d its being denominated a melo-voco- 

ma. If the songs are illustrative of 
the dialogue, the instrumental melodies 


are obligato, with respect to the incidents 
and actions which they accompany, The 
idea possesses the merit of novelty, and 
has been executed in a way which authoe 
rizes our approbation, The original spe- 
cimen of the English melo-drama was 
given by Dr. Busby, in his music to Mr, 
Holcroft’s **Tale of Mystery.” The 
success of that charming piece encou- 
raged numerous imications; none, however 
engrossing the ground taken by the 

“ Siege 
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« Siege of Smolensko,” left Mr. Addison 
anew field. If to occupy this was an 
arduous task, the greater be our praise 
of the talents by which it has been en- 
countered with success. 

After an overture, in which, if we do 
not meet with any passages strikingly 
original, the sev eral movements are cone 
sistent and spiried, the curtain rises to 
@ recitative accompanied. This leads 
to some melo-dramatic melodies, which 
well depict the sentiment of the scene. 
The succeeding song, ‘* Great Power of 
Nature,” sung by Mrs. Mountain, is ap- 
propriate. The change of the time, at 
the line “Still the fond ivy,” is so Judie 
cious as to merit our particular remark, 
The following song, sung hy Mr. Phillips, 
is pleasing ; but the second strain opens 
with a note for which the ear is by no 
means prepared by the previous close, 
The quartett and chorus ‘Chains and 
Death,” opens with a boldness that be- 
speaks considerable genius, and is cone 
ducted in a style that displays not only 
much more than common judgment, but 
so respectable a portion of science, that 
we wonder at the anomalous termination 
given to a passage in the melo-dramatic 
movement which accompanies Pugats- 
ehiff’s entry into Smolensko. ‘ Go, 
faithless Man,” sung by Mrs, Bishop, is 
m pleasant chaste air, but is eclipsed 
by the following song, sung by Mr. Horn, 
the spirit of which is truly martial and 
deciarative of eminent powers in that 
hne of composition, The trio, “ Come 
from the Cottage,” is ingeniously con- 
trived ; the air “ Lawyer, Grufty Kotz,” 
3s in character; and the pas seule, danced 
by Moss C. Bristow, possesses much no- 
velty and prettiness. The remaining 
gongs, and the finale, come under the 
same general description of moderate 
merit, occasionally reheved by symptoms 
of latent genius, which only requires to 
be ushered forth under the auspices of a 
Tiper experience, and a more coniirmed 
Knowledge of science. Such is our Opi- 
nion of the mus:c of * The Russian Ine 
postur.” It ought not, and, we trust, it 
will not, discourage the composer from 
atill more arduous attempts, 


Three. Sonatas for the Picno-forte, erith 
Aecompanimenié for the Violin, or Fiute, 
an! Vwioncello. Composed, and dedicated 
to Mrs. Earle, by Philip Krapton. 10s,6d, 
lf these sonatas are not written with 

all the freedom and finish found in the 

compositions of the best masters, nenher 
do they exhibit that raw wnogain awkward. 
ness with which our ears are too often 
molested by the common herd of com. 
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for the pianoef a | 
posers for the piano-forte, If 
first order of bark no ahahd: goal he 
a spirit and a taste, bordering u 
superior excellence, frequently dj 
themselves, and are not coun 
or heater by any egregious lapse, 
either in fancy, science, or general j 
at Ys » OF general judp. 
The two first ef these pieces are 
ned upon the old model of a bold ang 
florid movement, succeeded by an a 
dante, or an adagio, preparatory to the 
closing aflegro: the third consists of asi. 
milar opening, followed by an air,andante, 
the variations to which supply the place 
of a third. movement. After the opinion 
we have given of the prevalent character 
of Mr. Knapton’s sonatas, the reader 
will form a tolerably just idea of the 
style of the accompaniments, (an idea 
at which the composer need not blush), 
if we say, that they are worthy of the 
subject matter, and qualified to grace 
what they fill up and embody, 


Nuinber I. of Arsion, being a Collection 
of Practical Pieces for the Piano-forte, 
and adapted to the use of Young Perform 
ers, by J. Monro. 2s. 

This little work, which promises to be 
of utility in the earlier seasons of manual 
progress, commences with a new mediey 
divertimento, composed of popular Fas 
glish melodies. It comprizes eleven 
pieces; and, in conformity to the title, 
opens with “ Rule Britannia,” and con 
cludes with “ God save the King.” The 
very object of the publication will indi- 
cate to our readers the simplicity of ar 
rangement necessary to its just execution, 
To this simplicity, it is but candid to ac 
knowledge, Mr. Monro has duly adbered. 
The convenience of the javenile finger 
has, indeed, been so thoroughly consult- 
ed, as to oblige improvement, if the 
pupil wili add bis quota of application. 


“ Oh, Henry! why with doubts like these? 
a favourite Song, composed by J. M, 
Coombs. 18. 6d. 

This song, the words of which do eres 
dit to the pen of the Rev. Mr. Percival, 
and which, we are told, has been sung 
with great applause by Master Hobbs, at 
the nobility’s concests, is intended as a" 
answer to “Oh, Nanny! wilt thou gang 
with me?” and presents to us, ™ = 
melody, what, in our judgment, const 
tutes a principal merit, a partial ec id 
the air to which it is requisite it sho 
form a response. We do not, howese’s 
mean to say, that it is a Copy of t si 
ginal; or that its passages assume & 
semblance beyond that congenial anait 


¢y for winch the ear naturally ‘Anat 
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Anna's reply to the ardent appeals of 
her lover. The melody ts, throughout, 
gmooth, lowing, and connected ; and the 

ral effect, such as to gratify the sense 
and induce sympathy. 
« Surely he hath borne our griefs,” a Chorus 
from Handel's Oratorio of the Messiah; 
ed for two Performers on one Piano- 
forte, by Matthew Cooke. 4s. 

Though this,, perhaps, is not one of 
those compositions of the great Handel, 
which we should have preferred for a 
iano-forte divertimento, (since it is, at 
ence, both grave and purely organical), 
et we must not withhold our acknow- 
ledgment of the address with which Mr. 
Cooke has acquitted himself, considering 
the repelling nature of his task, Among 
the choruses of Handel, there are com- 
positions which may be accommodated 
tothe powers and character of the ine 
strument ia question, and which, indeed, 
by a judicious employment of the accom. 

niments, may be rendered brilliaat 
uader the hand of a masterly performer; 
but the present piece is not oue of thuse 
to which we are alluding; and, though 
we feel Mr. C.’s claim to our acknow. 
ledgment of his abilities, as an arranger 


of Handel’s music, we cannot extend the 
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compliment to his choice of matter. 

His disposition of the several parts, and 

the account to which he frequently turn 

them, announces a judgment, which, had 
it been as happily exercised in the selec- 
tion as in the execution, must have ren- 
dered piano-forte practitioners obliged 
to him for charming and useful exercise. 

We do not say this without hoping that 

it may encourage Mr. Cooke to further 

exertions in this province of musical 
authorship. 

“ Merrily, merrily, bounds the bark” « 
Ballad, composed by J. Parry. 18. 6d. 
This litle ballad, the words of which 

are from Scott's “ Lord of the Isles,” are 
set in a sprightly, animated, style: some 
of the passages are distinguished by theie 
novelty, and the whole melody is cone 
nected and consistent, Mr, Parry has 
obliged the public with a considerable 
number of detached sports of his proli- 
fic fancy; but we do not koow of ang 
one, even among those which have been 
most favourably received,that has pleased 
more than the present. As a lively 
chamber air, it will not fail to be gene. 
rally acceptable; especially since its exe. 
cution lies within the powers of a mudee 
rate compass of voice, 
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ACTS PASSED in the 54th year of the REIGN of GEORGE TNE THIRD, Or in the Ske 
COND SESSION Of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT Of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
i 


AP. CLXXVI. An Act for defray. 
ing the Charge of the Pay and 
Cloathing of the Local Militia ia Great 
Britain, 
Cap. CLXXVII. For defraying the 
Charge of the Pay and Cloaihing of the 


Alilitia of Ireland. 


Cap. CLXXVIII, For authorising 
the billetting, and subjecting to Military 
Discipline, certain Yeomanry Corps and 
Officers of Cavalry or Infantry, as relates 
tosuch Corps in Treland. 

Ca». CLXXIX. To amend an Act of 
the 49th of Geo. III. for amending and 
reducing into one Act of Parliament the 
xveral Laws for raising and training the 
Militia of Ireland. 

Cap. CLXXX. .To provide for the 
preservang and restoring of Peuce in 
Parts of Ireland. 

Cav. CLXXXI. . To render more easy 
Te Fectuat Redress fur Assaulis in 

and, 


a. te cases in which an action may be 


{ m superior courts fer assaults 


where damages laid at five guineas or un. 
der, proceedings may be had for recovery 
of such damages, by civil bill at quarter 
sessions. —Decree on such civil bill nfay be 
pleaded in bar of any other proceedings.— 
In case of conviction for assault, judge 
may, in addition to judgment adapted to 
offence, also adja¢ge costs.—Directions 
as to adjudging and levying the costs, &e. 
—For want of distress on which to levy 
costs, &c. the same shall be levied off the 
barony.—Prosecutor a competent witness, 

Cap. CLXXXIL. To continue, until 
the 23th of March, 1816, an Act for ree 
gulating the Trade to the Isle of Malta; 
aud to revive and to continue, for the 
same Period, several Acts relating to the 
Trade to the Cape of Good Hope; and to 
the bringing and landing certain Prize 
Goods in Great Britain. 

Cave CLXXXILI. Toimpose a Couns 
tervuiling Duty of Excise oa Bleaching 
Powder inported from Ireland. 

Cap. CLXXXIV. For the fectuak 
Examination of Accounts of the Receipt 
and Expenditure of the Colonial Rewenues 


in 
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in the Islands of Ceylon, Mauritius, Mal- 
ta, Trinidad, and in the Settlements of 
the Cape of Good Hope, for five Years. 


Cap. CLXXXV. To allow a Bounty 
on the Exportation from Great Britain 
of British-made Cordage. 


Cap. CLXXXVI._ For the more easy 
apprehending and trying of Offenders 
escaping from one Part of the United 
Kingdom to the other. 

So much of the 45th Geo. iii. cap. 92, 
as enacts, that it shall not be Jawful for any 
judge or justice to indorse any Warrant, 
unless the same shall appear to have issued, 
if in England or Ireland, upon some indict- 
ment found or information filed, or if in 
Scotland, upon some libel or criminal let- 
ters raised and passed under the signet of 
the Court of Justiciary, against the person 
or persons named in such warrant, sliall be 
and are hereby repealed.—From and after 
the passing of this Act all warrants issued 
in England, Scotland, or Ireland respec- 
tively, may and shall be indorsed and exe- 
cuted, and enforced and acted upon, in any 
part of the united kingdom, in such and 
the like manner as is directed by the 13th 
of Geo. ii. as to all justices of the peace, 
sheriffs’ officers, constables, or other officer 
or officers of the peace in Ireland, as well 
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as in England and Scotland respectively 
And it shall be lawful for any judge to, 
or = a of — dili coe 
in Scotiand, for compelli ttendan, 
of any witness or eed oy 
England, Wales, or Ireland, upon any mt 
minal trial in Scotland; and such letter 
shall, upon such indorsement, have the lits 
force and effect as the same would have in 
Scotland, and shail entitle the beate 
thereof to apprehend the witness or yis. 
nesses mentioned therein, and to Convey 
such witness or witnesses to Scotland, 

Cap. CLXXXVIL. To revive and cop. 
tinue until the 1st of June, 1820, and tp 
amend several Acts for the more ¢ 
Prevention of Depredations on the Rive 
Thames and its Vicinity. 

Cap. CLXXXVILI. For yb 
Majesty to raise the Sum of Three Mi 
lions for the Service of Great Britain, 

Cap. CLXXXIX. To defray th 
Charge of the Pay, Clothing, and Contin. 
gent Expences of the disembodied Militia 
in Great Britain. 

Cap. CXC. For appointing Commis. 
sioners for carrying into Execution a 
Act of this Session of Parliament for 
granting to his Majesty a Duty on Pe» 
sions and Offices in England. 





ANNO QUINQUAGESIMO QUINTO, GEORGII III. REGIS, 


Cap. I. An Act for the Encourage- 
ment and Reward of Petty Officers, Sea- 
men, and Royal Marines, for long and 
Jaithful Service, and for the Consolidation 
of the Chest at Greenwich, with the 
Royal Hospital there. 

Cap. ll. For directing the <Applica- 
tion of the Residuary Personal Estate of 
dnna Maria Reynolds, Spinsier, be- 
queathed by her to the Use of the Sinking 
Fund. 

Anna Maria Reynolds, late of Cleveland- 
row, in the parish of Saint James, West- 
miuster, spinster, deceased, by her last will 
and testament made the third day of No- 
vember, one thousand eight hundred and 
one, bequeajhed the sum of thirty-four 
thousand and three pounds, thirteen shil- 
lings and two-pence stock in the three 
pounds per centum consolidated bank an- 
Duities, three thousand five hundred pounds 
stock in the five pounds per centum navy 
annuities, and three hundred pounds long 
annuities, towards paying off the national 
debt! 

Cap. Ill. For continuing to his Ma- 


Jjesty certain Duties on Malt, Sugar, 


Tobacco, and Snuff, in Great Britain; 


and on Pensions, Offices, and Personal 


Estutes, in E land ; for the Service o 
the Year 1815. J tein 


Cap. IV. For raising the Sum of 
twelve millions five hundred thousand 
Pounds, by Exchequer Bills, for the Ser- 
vice of Great Britain, for the Year 1815, 

Cap. V. To enable the Commissioners 
of his Moajesty’s Treasury to issue Er. 
chequer Bills, on the Credit of such Aids 
or Supplies as have been, or shall be, 
granted by Parliament for the Service of 
Great Britain, for the Year 1815. 

Cap. VI. To continue, until the %5th 
day of March, 1816, an Act for 
ing the Operation of an Act of the Seven- 
teenth Year of his present Majesty, for 
restraining the Negociation of Promissory 
Notes and Bills of Exchange under ¢ 
limited Sum, in England. 

Cap. VIL. To repeal an Act of the 
last Session of Parliament, for ere 
Duties of Excise on certain ts of 
Glass made in freland, and for granting 
and allowing certain Counteroailing Dw 
ties and Drawbacks in respect thereof. 

Cap. VIII. To continue during the 
Continuance of the present Hostililit, 
and until Sir onthe after - a 
tion of a Definitive Treaty 
much of an ve of the Thirty fourth Year 
of his present Majesty, as permits the 


Amportation into Great Britain and Ire- 
4 land, 
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Amity with his Majesty, of certain Goods, 
Wares, and Merchandize. 
Cap. IX. To continue, until the Er- 
‘sation of Six Months after the Conclu- 
e of the present Hostiltties, an Act of 
the Forty-sixth Year of his present Ma- 
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his Majesty in 
Council, to allow the Importation and 
Exportation of certain Goods and Com- 
modities in Neutral Ships, into and from 
his Majesty's Territories in the West 
Indies, and Continent of South America. 


>. 








VARIETIES, Lirerary anp PurLosopnicar; 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


@,* Authentic Communications for this Article will always be thankfully received. 
a 


R. Rosrnson, of Ravenstonedale, 
has at length finished his long ex- 

pected Theological, Biblical, and Eccle- 
siastical Dictionary. This work, which 
has cost the learned author many years 
of sedulous labour, corresponds, in its 
general design and execution, with the 
great work of Father Catmet; but it 
differs in being derived chiefly from the 
writings of English divines, and conse- 
quently may, i Contradistinction to that 
Catholic work, be denominated, the 
ProrestanT Catme?. It is also printed 
in amore economical form than Calmet’s 
Dictionary, and therefore adapted, in its 
price, to the means of students and 
Christian families; while the variety and 
sound learning of its contents, give it claim 
toa place in the first libraries. Its form is 
that of Lempriere’s, Watkins’s, and Cap- 
of Dictionaries; and it will be ready 
ur publication in a few days. 

Dr. Arkin has made considerable pro- 
gress in a new work, to be entitled, 
“Annals of the Reign of George III.” 
and, fromthe known independence of 
his principles, a respectable history of this 
eventful period may be anticipated. 
Weare glad to find, that, in spite of 
his parliamentary and various professi- 
onal duties, Sir James MackrntTosu 
continues to make progress in his pro- 
jected History of England. How im- 
portant it is to the due conservation of 
the constitution of England, that the 
public feeling, in regard to its origin, 
yee and spirit, should be directed 
y such principles as those, which are 
tcknowledged to belong to this elegant 
¥riter, ‘The erroneous views propagated 
by me-serving historians, on these im- 
portant topics, are even more pernicious 
to the public mind than absolute ig- 
Dorance. 

Dr. Hurrox, whose luminous Dic- 
Honary of the mathematical and philo- 
phical Sciences has long been out of 
Print, has nearly compleated a considers 
ably enlarged edition, which will be 

Mostucy Mac, No. 268. - 


published at Midsummer. We need not 
state to our learned readers that the 
first edition, as a body of mathematical 
knowledge, had no rival in any language; 
but, however great might have been its 
merit, the second edition will enjoy the 
advantages of nearly ten years’ attention 
of the able, venerable, and still laborious 
author, and will of course include every 
discovery and new fact that has trans 
pired among the European mathemae 
ticians since the first appearance of this 
work in 1796. 

Miss Hamitton will publish in the 
course of a few days, “ Hints addressed 
to the Patrons and Directers of Schools,” 
principally intended to shew that the 
benefits derived from the new modes of 
teaching may be increased by a partial 
adoption of the plan of Pestalozz:. To 
which are subjoined, Examples of Ques- 
tions, calculated to excite and exercise 
the infant mind, on a plan analogous to 
that of the English Interrogative System 
exhibited in the elementary hooks of 
Goldsmith, Blair, Barrow, and Adair, 

The White Doe of Rylstone, or the 
Fate of the Nortons; a Poem, by Mr.Wa; 
Worv:worth, is nearly ready for publi- 
cation, 

The Lives of Edward and John Phil- 
lips, nephews and pupils of Milton, ins 
cluding various particulars of the Lite- 
rary and Political History of their Times, 
announced some time since, by Mr. 
Gopw1n, will soon appear, in one volume, 

uarto, with Portraits. 

The Speeches of the Right Honorable 
Charles James Fox, in the House of 
Commons, from his entrance into Par- 
liament in 1768, to the Year 1906, with 
Memoirs, Introduction, &c, will soon ape 
pear, in six volumes, octavo. 

Tnomas CAMPBELL, esq. author of the 
Pleasures of Hope, has in the press, in 
four post octavo volumes, Select Beauties 
of British Poetry, with Lives of the 
Poets, and Critical Dissertations. 

The Lox. Mountstuast Erpmy- 
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store, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service, Resident at the Court of Poona, 
and late Envoy to the King of Caubul, 
has announced an Account of the King- 
dom of Caubul, and its dependencies in 
Persia, Tartarv, and India; comprising a 
View of the Afghaun Nation, and a Hise 
tory of the Doorraunee Monarchy, with 
coloured plates of the Costume of the 
Country, and a map of the kingdom. 

The interesting Travels of Ali Bey in 
Morocco, Tripoli, Cyprus, Egypt, Arabia, 
Syria, and Turkey, between the years 
1803 and 1807, written by himself, will 
make two volumes, quarto, and be illus- 
trated by about 100 plates. 

It affords us much satisfaction to ob- 
serve that the Duke of Kent has honour. 
ed the Literary Fund, by engaging to 
take the chair at their dinner on the 
fourth of May. It may be hoped that 
the circumstance will be a means of 
adding to the patronage of the fund, 
render it more effective, and enable it to 
enlarge its grants to distressed men of 
letters. 

An Introduction to Entomology, or 
Elements of the Natural History of In- 
sects, is announced, by the Rev. Wm. 
Kraay, B.A, F.L.S, author of “Mono. 
graphia Apum Angliz,” and Wa.Spence, 
esq. F.L.S. This work will comprise a 
full detail of all che most interesting facts 
relative to the manners and economy of 
Insects ; an account of all that is at pre. 
sent known relative to their anatomy and 
physiology; and a full explanation of 
the technical terms of the science, in 
which many improvements have been at. 
tempted. 

An Introduction to the Study of Con., 
chology, by Samuet Brookes, esq. F.LS, 
illustrated with coloured Pilates, is nearly 
ready for publication, in a quarto volume; 
contcining an explanation of the terms; 
a coinparison of the systems of Linneus, 
Larmark, and others; and a description of 
ail the genera of those authors, with some 
account of the animal inhabitants; ac- 
companied with observations, calculated 
to jacilitate an accurate acquaintance 
with that interesting branch of Natural 
History. 

Mr. Doxovaw is preparing for the 
press, two distinct periodical works on 
the subject of British Fossils, the one 
qiucidatory of the Enctisn Antepriv- 
vian Zootocy, the other of the veges 
tavle remains under the title of the 
EnGcisu Axtepitrviayn Botany. Of 
each work there will Le two editions, the 
etmaliler in octavo, to correspond with his 
Various an oa British Zoology, 
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the other in super royal. As Mr, Dong, 
van is known to possess the finest collec. 


tion of fossils in Europe, either pualatic oe 
in private hands, a series of pubii 
of very unusual interest upon this subi 
may be confidently expuled: aia 
On the first of May will be publi 
Part I. in royal folio, of Flora Londinen. 
sis, containing a History of the Plants 
Indigenous to Great Britain, illustrated 
by figures of the natural size, and mag. 
nified dissections of the parts of fractif. 
cation, originally written by the late 
WrtyraM Cortis, and now enlarged and 
continued by Georce Graves, F.LS, 
We collect from the Belfast Chronicle, 
that Mr. Josep Lancaster, to whom 
the world is so deeply indebted for 
the introduction of a practical system 
of general education, has been lee. 
turing with great effect and energy at 
Maynooth college, and in other parts 
of Ireland, where the Lancasterian sys- 
tem isin general favour, as a result of 
long experience in its beneficial effects, 
Among the recent, and perhaps the 
proudest, trophies of Mr. Lancaster, we 
may mention as a subject of genuine 
exultation, that the Earperor Napoteos 
has appointed a committee to introduce 
the Lancasterian system into all the 
departments of France, not as an elee- 
mosynary arrangement, but as an intes 
gral branch of an enlightened and bene. 
volent government, whose best security 
is the universal good intelligence of its 
population. To this fortunate circum: 
stance, at once so honourable to Mr. 
Lancaster and to the imperial patron of 
his system, the world are chiefly indebted 
to the industry of the CounT DE La 
Borpe, who, during his late visit t 
London, made himself acquainted with 
the details of the system; and published 
a translation of Mr. Lancaster's works, 
illustrated by an account of his own ob 
servations on the system, as he with 
its successful practice in England. The 
general education of the whole Fre 
people, will prove the severest blow that 
priestcraft and feudal slavery has te 
ceived, since the invention of printing, 
and of course therefore is to be hailed as 


a glorious event by the true friends of 


the human race in all countries. 
Independently of the preceding mes 
sure, which cannot fail to gratify the 
virtuous feelings of - mankind, the 
of philosophy has been greatly accele- 
rated during the month, by two decrees 
of the French emperor, in one of w 
he took off the shackles which had bees 
wnposed by the Bourbons on the Pwd, 
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and, in the other, abolished the slave. tention immediately to the publishers, 
trade! We feel it unpossible to restrain at Norwich, 

the expression of our gratification on The expatriation of Napoleon to Elba, 
these great and important triumphs over and the consequent ascendancy of an 
the bigotry of priests aud statesmen, who Opposing dynasty in France, having di- 
hate the press as the organ of truth; and minished the worth of his numerous 
over the cupidity of colonists who have, pictures and sculptures, several of them 
for three centuries, sacrificed every prin- were brought on speculation to London; 
ciple of humanity to their avarice. Let and during the winter, we have had no 
it not, however, be forgotten, that France, less than four exhibitions of this kind, 
in these arrangements, does but follow Among them, we are called upon by 
the example of England, and conse- their transcendant merit, to notice some 
quently our feeling ought to be limited to pictures by Davin, the prince of French 
our satisfaction, that, without prejudice painters, now on exhibition in Bedford. 
to us, another nation participates in our street. They consist of Napoleon in 
glory. If France outstrips us, it is in his closet, and ordinary costume; of 
not limiting the free use of the press by Bonaparte on horseback, ascending 
the dangerous principle that truth on Mount St. Bernard; and of portraits of 
public subjects can be a libel, and in the Pope Pius VIL. and Cardinal Ca- 
more accurately defining the power of prara, They merit the notice of con. 


judges when apportioning punishments. noisseurs, not less as _fuc-similes of those 


Would to God that there never may be personages, than as fine specimens of 
any other rivalry between the two go- the improved state of the arts im france, 
vernments, than in trying which can In chasteness of colouring, in spirit of 
most rapidly emancipate the minds and design, and in correctness of drawing, 
bodies of millions from ignorance and they yield to no modern pictures of any 
slavery ! school, There are also two superb 
The first Part is announced of Naval pictures by the Leiebres, one repre- 
Records, consisting of a Series of En- senting Napoleon in his unperial robes, 
gravings from Original Designs by Nicno- and an admirably painted picture; and 
Las Pocock, esq. illustrative of the prin- the other in the uniform of the guard, ia 
cipal Engagements at Sea, since the com- which the countenance is less urbane 
mencement of the war with France in than in the others, Such exbibinons 
the year 1793; accompanied witha con- promised poor results while Napoleon 
cise account of each Action, and a Sketch was in Elba; but, since his resioration, 
of the general Services of the British their visitors have become very numerous, 
Navy during the two last Wars, by Mr. G. J. Guinrre is preparing a 
Litut. W. Innes Pocock, R.N. work on Gun-Shot Wounds of the Ex. 
A new Review is announced under the tremities, requiring the different opera. 
title of The Augustan Review, or Month- tions of amputation, with their after 
ly Journal of Literature, and will be_ treatment, establishing the advantages of 
published on the istot May. It is to be™ amputation op the field of battle, to the 
distinguished from other Reviews by being deiay usually recommendel; exhibiting | 
more miscellaneous, and by containing, the improvements imtroduced by military 
beside the usual Analysis of Books, a surgeons in the eperations of amputation 
General View of Public Affairs; with a at the hip joint, shoulder joi, thigh, 
Register and short Account of Iuventions, arm, leg, foot, and hand, during the Pe- 
Discoveries, and Improvements in Arts ~pinsular war. 
and Sciences. One hundred copies are about to be 
Uvservations, Anecdotes, and Charag- reprinted, in ten volumes, ot Censura 
ters ot Bouks and Men, by the late Rev. Lireraria, containing the Titles, Ex- 
Joseph Spe nee, with Notes, by the late tracts,and Opinions of Old English Books, 
Edmund Maione, esq. and additional i- especially those which are Scarce, by 
lustrations, by the Rev. W. Becog, will Sir Ecerton Bayoces, K.J. 3 
s00n appear, The active part which the British 
Those nublemen and gentlemen who empire has played in the late troubles 
are in possession of the first edition of ot Europe, bas drawn the curisity of ail 
Brniuam’s History of Ely Cathedral, foreigne:s tuwards these islands ; and, 
aad who may be desirous of having the in consequence, the continental press 
Supplement to that work, (including the abounds iatravels, tours, and visitsto Eng. 
Memoirs and portrait of the author, with land. Among these, two have lately bega 
additional plates,) now ready for the translated and re-published; one at 
és, are requested to signify their ia- Edinburgh, in a - a er 
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with plates; and another in London, 


entitled “ England at the Beginning of 


the Nineteenth Century; by M. De 
Levis, Duke and Peer of France.” Both 
of them are deserving of notice, because 
they are less fulsome in their flattery, 
and more discriminating in their obser- 
vations, than many similar works. M. De 
Levis, in particular, discusses various 
features of our constitution, and many 
points of our foreign-policy, especially in 


relation to France, with a degree of 


good sense which merits the consideration 
of British politicians. 

A new mode of. converting a parallel 
into a rotative motion, has been dis- 
covered by Mr. Lester, engineer. By 
this means, all the effects of animal 


draught can be accomplished without 
that complexity of machinery which has 
hitherto prevented the successful appli- 


cation of steam in propelling carriages 
by land, and canal-boats by water. The 
invention is most simple in its nature, 
and will enable the inventor to propel 
carriages of every description, on every 


kind of road, and vessels of every bulk 
by water. 


_ An Enquiry into the State of the Bri- 
tish Navy, and the Constitution of the 
Admitalty Board ; together with various 
reflections arising out of the late contest 


with America, is in the press. 


There is at present in Mr. Vatpy’s 
a nearly ready for publication, 
‘xercises in Latin Prosody, or an Intro- 
duction to the Learning and Writing of 


Latin Verse. 


Another instance has occurred of Hy- 
drophobia in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
The patient was brought to the house, 
immediately after the accident, but the 
dog was not believed to be rabid, or the 
part bitten was so situated as to render 
At the end 
of about six weeks the symptoms ap- 

. Venesection was tried to a 
considerable extent, but without any ad- 


amputation impracticable. 
peared, 


vantage. 


In the last Number of the Medical 
Jouroal, Mr. Lignum, of Manchester, 
reports a case in which six drachms of 
Mr. Wanr's tincture of colchicum cured 
a lady of such a fit of gout in a few 
hours, as usually confined her for three 


or four weeks. 


Mr. Evusract is now in Italy, busily 
employed in collecting materials for ap 
additional publication, which will throw 
light on the present state of that country, 

Annual Gleanings of Wit and Humour 

e and Verse; consisting of a Se- 


lectiva of Ancedotes, Bon Mois, Epi- 


in Pros 
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grams, Enigmas, Epitaphs—with song 
Choice Receipts, Toasts, Sentiments, &. 
chiefly gleaned from the numerous pe 
riodical works and journals of the day 
with many Original Pieces, ' 

A new edition of Mr. Kerr's valuable 
work on the Elements of General Know 
ledge, with corrections and additions, iy 
in the press, 

Dr. PincKarD is preparing a new 
edition of his Notes on the West Indies, 
with considerable alterations and addi- 
tions, in two volumes. 

Scripture Biography, and a History of 
the Old and New Testaments; with an 
Account of the Manners and Customs of 
the Jews, and the Rise and Progress of 
Christianity, by Claude Fleury, is in 
the press. 

Memoirs of the celebrated Anse 
EpGewortH, containing Letters to the 
Abbé and his Brother ie Louis 18th, 
are preparing for the press by one of his 
nearest surviving relations, 

Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell and his 
Children, supposed to be written by him 
self, will appear in a short time, 

We have made some trials of the 
Antique Ornamental Paints, lately invent- 
ed at Bristol, and noticed in a late num 
ber, and we can warrant them to our 
readers qs the most elegant, and at the 
same time as the cheapest, green paints 
which have been manufactured in Eng- 
land, 

Display; a tale for Young People, by 
Miss Jane Taytor, one of the authors 
of Original Poems for Infant Minds, will 
be published in a few days. 

Some Account of the late Rev. Thomas 
Robinson, M.A. Vicar of St. Mary's, 
Leicester ; with a Selection of Original 
Letters, by the Rev. C. Txos. VavGmas, 
M.A. will appear early in May. , 

Proposals have been issued for publish. 
ing, by subscription, a Set of Twelve 
Views in the Islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, from original Drawings taken 
on the spot, by an Officer in the cor 
' Mr. J. Murray proposes to publist, 
by subscription, Elements of Chem 
Science, as applied to the Arts and Ma- 
nufactures, and Natural Phenomen®; 
which, while they are calculated to 
tiate the tyro in the principles of 7" 
mistry, the arrangement of the materi’ 
under a systematic form, and i a 
cimo size, will he a remembrancer Yi, 
luable truths, and a convement manual 
reference for the more enlightened. 

Letters from a Medical Otbcer 4 mal 
ed to the Army under the comman 


: Wellingto?s 
Field Marshal the Duke of We duti'g 
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1615.) f 1812, 1813, and 
‘ne the Campaigns of 1812, ,an 
sa dressed to & Friend in England, 

are printing, in one volume, octavo, — 

Mr. Ropert JoHNsTON is preparing, 
Travels through “Russia, Poland, the 
Southern Shores of the Baltic, and along 
the track of Bonaparte’s Campaigns in 
1812-13, to be illustrated by thirty co- 
loured engravings. Nothing possessing 
the slightest claims to credence has yet 
appeared on this latter subject ; if, theres 
fore, Mr. Johnston's work should be writ- 
ten with any respect to truth, and not 
for the mere purpose ef gratifying vulgar 
rejudices, it will be highly valuable. 

Sip James Fettowes will speedily 
publish his Reports on the Pestilential 
Fever of Spain in 1800; with an Account 
of the Fatal Epidemic at Gibraltar, in 
1804; and of the last two at Cadiz, in 
1810 and 1812. 

James Moore, esq. of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, has nearly finished for 
publication, the History of the Small- 
Pox. 

Dr. Ronatps, of Coventry, is pre- 
pering a translation of the work of Ca- 
banis on Certainty in Medicine, 

Mr. J..DuNKIN is printing the History 
and Antiquities of Browley, in Kent, 

The tourth edition is preparing of Mr. 
Scort’s Lord of the Isles, and a second 
of Mr. Surr’s very popular Novel of the 
Magic of Wealth. 

Mr. Duncan, author of the Essay on 
Genius, is printing a work on the Philo- 
sophy of Human Nature; containing a 
New Theory, intended to explain all 
iluman laterests. 

Mr. GratnGer, surgeon, in Birming- 
ham, will publish, in a few weeks, a work 
on a new mode of Opening the Bladder 
im certain Obstructions of the Urethra 
and Prostate Gland, 

Mrs, Isperson, of Sherwood, whose 
original observations on the economy of 
vegetation we have frequently noticed, 
— in the -last-number- of Mr. 

illoch’s Journal, an ingenious paper, 
proving that the embryos of the seeds 
are formed in the roots of plants, from 
which they ascend to the seed-vessel 
through the alburnum vessels. She says 
that it is the heart of the seed, consti- 
luting the embryo. of the future plant, 
which is thus formed. in the root and 
carried upwards, She conceives that the 
pollen ascends in like inanuner, passing 
only to the male flowers, while the balls 
: embryos ascend to the females; no 

alls being seen in male trees, and no 
pollen in female ones. 


The Rev. Jounson Grant has in the 
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press, a poem, called Arabia, with Notes; 
to which are added several smatler pieces, 

Mr. Eomunp Boyce will soon publish 
the Belgian Traveller, or a Guide through 
the Unned Netherlands, 

A Translation of Bichat’s General 
Anatomy, as applied to Physiology and 
Medicine, will appear in a few weeks, 

Varieties of Life, or Conduct aad Cone 
sequences, a Novel, in three volumes, by 
the author of Sketches of Character, will 
soon appear. 

Shorily will be published, by Mr, 
Curistopuer Leo, an Address to the 
Jews, in Answer to the Question, “ Why 
are You become a Ciristian ?” 

Mr. Scoressy, of Whitby, has ane 
nounced a determination to visit the 
North Pole. The Greenland ships ad- 
vance to 814 degrees, su that it may not 
be impracticable to travel over the ice 
a degree per day, and to go and retura 
In eighteen or twenty days, 

In addition to the means of impelling 
vessels in water by steam, Mr. J. W, 
Boswei, of Batiersea, has pubiished 
in the last Repertory, an ingenious mee 
thod of impelling ships by the re-actioa 
of compressed air, expelled from the 
hinder pact of the vessel, applicable to 
navigation on the apes sea. The pro- 
digious advantages of a propelling power 
at sea, in aid, or independent of wind 
and tide, must be evideat on slight con. 
sideration. 

There are six steam-packets at present 
plying on the river Clyde, two of which 
carry goods as well as passengers, They 
have been gradually imcreased in ton- 
nage, as well as inthe power of their 
engines; and still larger boats and more 
powerful engines are now Constructing ; 
among others, one of about 100 feet 
keel, and 17 feet beam, with an engine of 
24 horses’ power; and one of equal bure 
then, having an engine of SO horses 
power. The voyage between Glasgow 
and Greenuck, including stoppages af 
intermediate places, is Commonly aCe 
complished in from three to four hours, 
the vessels taking advantage of the tide 
as far as circumstances will permit; but, 
as they start at different hours from the 
same place, they are sometimes obliged 
to go part, or nearly the whole, of their 
course against the ude, The voyage 
has been accomplished in two hours and 
a quarter, the tide being favourable, but 
against a moderate breeze of contrary 
wind. The time which was allowed to 
the mail-coach to go between those 
towns, was three hours and a half; but, 


owing to extraordimary exertion, ar 
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the coaches now run that distance in 
about two boursandabalf. Travelling by 
land has consequently been nearly super- 
seded; but the communication very 
yreatly increased, owing to the cheap. 
ness and facility of the conveyance. 
Many days, in fine weather, from five 
hundred to six hundred have gone from 
Glasgow to Port-Glasgow and Greenock, 
and returned in the same day, one of 
the boats having been known to carry 
two hundred and forty-seven at one 
time. In summer, the pleasure of the 
voyage, and the beauty of the scenery, 
attract multitudes; and the bathing- 
places below Greenock have, in conse- 
quence of the easy passage, been crowded 
beyond any former example. 


FRANCE. 

The booksellers of Paris have been 
nearly ruined by the late changes of go- 
vernment. On the return of the Bour- 
bons, some hundreds of works, embla- 
goning the actions of Napoleon and the 
epochas of the revolution, became of httle 
more value than waste paper; and now, 
on the restoration of Napoleon, they 
count two hundred and seventy-eight 
volumes, and double the number of bro- 
chures, containing pretended Memoirs, 
Auecdotes, Campaigns, Annals, Charac- 
ters, &c. &c., which are become too con- 
temptble for circulation, 

The freedom of the press begins al- 
ready to exhibit itself as a practical be. 
nefit, alate Moniteur having set at nought 
all the mbaidry of hireling writers in 
foreign countires by statiny, that it will 
give currency through France to any 
official documents which may be trans- 
mitted to it. 

M. Le Pere, in a report to the In- 
stitute, states, that the low-water mark 
of the Meduerranean Sea is lower b 
eight metres and one-eighth, than the 
low-water mark of the Red Sea; he con- 
cludes, however, that a navigable com- 
munication is quite practicable, 

A new root has been lately cultivated 
in France, called the Dudhia, which pros 
mises to add to our variety of table 
vegetables. 

he embellishments of Paris have been 
resumed by Napoleon, who, it is re- 
ported, has already employed above ten 
thousand workmen on various buildings, 
begun or projected Lefore his departure 
for Elba. The arts and literature, en- 
tirely stagnant under the Bourbons, will, 
it 1s to be hoped, recover under imperial 
patronage their wonted and desiwable 
activity. ° 

The following is a list of the newspa- 
pers, scitnuhc journals, and misceliaties, 
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published at present in Paris, Mos of 
them had their origin in the PETION Of the 
revoiution, and are conducted by men of 
considerable public distinction, The 
number appears large, and perhaps the 
extended liberty of the press may ocr, 
sion others to start up; yet in Lonilog 
there are fifty several newspapers, fou, 
score monthly works; and, in other parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 200 several 
newspapers and journals s— 

1. Le Monitleur. 

2. Journal des Debats. 

S. Journal de Paris. 

4. Gazette de France. 

5. Journal des Arts, des Sciences, et dele 
Litiérature. M1 pavait tous les 5 jours pa 
cahiers de 24 pages ; il est souvent accom 
pagne de gravures et de musique. 

6. Mercure de France. Tous les 15 jous 
un cahier de six fenilles, 

7. Le Mercure éiranger parait a la fin de 
chaque mois. 

8. The Pais and London Chronick. 
Journal rédigé en Anglais, qui paralt le 
Mercredi et le Samedi de chaque semaine, 

9, Journal Royal. Tous les jours. 

10. Journal de la Restauration. Tous le 
jours. 

11, Le Quotidienne. 

12%. Journal général de France, 

13. Gatignani’s Messenger, or the Spirit of 
the English Journals, Ce journal parit 
trois sois par semaine ; les Mardi, Jeudi et 
Samedi. 

14. Affiches, Annonces et Avis divers, ou 
Journal général de France. 

15. Répertoire des Arts, des Sciences, de 
la Littérutwe, de U Industrie et du Commerce, 
Chaque mois un numero, auquel en a réuii 
lAimanach méteorologique. 

16. Le Réclumateur. in 

17. Journal du Commerce, de Politgue 
et de Litérature, qui pavait tous les jours. 

18. Prix courunt général et raisonné des 
marchandises sur les principaux marchés de 
monde. Cet important ouvrage est autorist 
par les différens ministeres. 

19. Jurisprudence Commerciale, 00 Re 
cueil de jugemens et arréts rendus ep ma 
tiére de commerce de terre et de mer, pa 
les tribunanx de commerce, les cour 
royales, et !a cour de cassation. 

20. Bulletin de la sociéte d’encouragement 
pour Pindusirie nationale, 

21. Journal des Mines. : 

22. Prix courant des marchandizes en gre. 

23, Annales des Avis et Manufactures. 

24. Prix courans des marchés et 
bourse de Londres, publies a Paris toutes 
les Semaines, sur deux feuilles in-folio. 

25. Bibliographie de la France, 00 
nal de Vimprimerie et de la libraire. 

26, Jonrnd général de la littérature Gree 
gére, on Indicateur bibliographique & ™ 
somé des livres nouveaux en 3 fet 
cartes gé: graphiques, estampes © 
de smianis yal paraissent @ rétrangely 
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or, Journal général de la Littérature de 


France, on Indicateur bibliographique et 
reisonné des livres nunveaux en tout genre, 
estampes, cartes géographiques, etc. qui 

raissent en France, ciass€és par ordres 


des matiere. sg 
vg, Journal de Meclicine, par J.J. Leroux, 


gidecin. 
20, Journal général de Médecine, de Chi- 
ie et de Pharmacie, ou Recueil pério- 
digue de la Société de Médecine de Paris, par 
Sedillot jeaue. 

30. Gazette de Santé, ouvrage périodique 
existant depuis quarante ans, 

31. La Gazette de Santé parait réguiiére- 
ment les 1% 11° et 21° jours de chaque 
mois. 

$9, Journal de Bibliographie médicale et 
de medicine pratique, par une société de 
meiecins. 

33. Bulletin de Pharmacie, rédigé par 
MM. Parmentier, C. L. Cadet, P. F. G. 
Boullay, L. A. Planche, J. P. Boodet, J. 
J. Virey, J. Pelletier, membres de la so- 
ciété de pharmacie de Paris. 

54. Journal de Pharmacie, rédige par les 
mémes que le Bulletin. 

55. Annales chimiques de la sociéte de 
Médecine de Montpellier, rédigées par M. 
Baume. 

36. Bibliothéque medicale, on Recueil 
prriodique d'extraits des meilleurs ouvrages 
de médecine el de chirurgie, et Bulletin de la 
siété de médecine de Paris, par une société 
de médicins. 

37. Journal du Palais, présentant la jn- 
rispradence de la cour de cassation et des 
cours imperiales de France. 

58. Annales de législation et de jurisprue 
dence du dotarias. 

Sy. Recueil général des lois et des arréts 
en matiére civile, criminelle, commerciale et 
de droit public, publié chaque mois en un 
cahier de dix feuilles, 

40. Journal des Audiences dela cour de 
éassation, on Recueil des arréts de cette cour, 
publié chaque mois. 

41. Causes oéiéhres (Recueil des) et des 
arets qui les ont déeidées, rédigé par Mau- 
rice Mejan. 

42. Journal des Nota‘res. 


43, Journal de Ecole royale polytechni- 


ns, pudiié par le conseil d’administration 
e cet établissement, 

44. Correspondance sur [Ecole royale po- 
sechnique, redigée par M. Hachette, in- 
Uutnteur a Péeole royale polytechnique. 
a Journal des Aroués, ou Recueil gé- 
‘ral des lois, décrets décisions du conseil 
etat et des ministres. 


5. Bltiothegue des Peres de famille, et 


"a Pinstruction partienliére. 

id Le Dimanche, on la Récreation des 
hom? CUvraze périodique destiné a 
Miseny 


‘ement de l'enfance et de la jeunesse 
CeUX Sexes, 
ads Journal @ Apollon (musique) par Che- 
4, Boyeldieu et L. Jadia, guivi et cou 
par duferens auteurs, 
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49. Journal! des Troubadours, pour le 
chant, avee accompagnement de piano ow 
harpe, rédige par Leln, et auxquels coopés 
rent les meilleurs an'eurs. 

50. Journal de Guitare ou Lyre. 

51. Journal d@ Euterpe. ow nonvean joure 
nal de chant, avee accompagnement de 
piano ou harpe. 

52. Journal des Amateurs (musique). 

a Collection périodique de musique se 
er eé. 

_ 54. Bibliothéque encyclopédique de mu- 
sique. 

55. Annales de UAgriculture Francaise, 


par MM. Te-sier et Bosc, 


56. Journal d'Economie rurale et domes 
tique, Ou Bibliothéque des proprietaires rue 
rau, 

57. Annales de Chimie. 

58. Journal de Physiqua de Chimie, 
@ Histoire naturelle et des Arts, rédigé par 
J. C. Delametherie, 

59. Bibirothéque Physico- Economique, ine 
structive et amuSante, a l'usaye des villes 
et de la compagne. 

60. Magazin Encyclopédique, ou Journal 
des Sciences, des Lettres et des Arts, par M. 
le chevalier Mullin, 

61. Bulletin des Sciences, par la société 
enn composée de MM. Laplace, 

erthollet, ‘Thenard, Biot, Gay-Lussac, 
Humbokit. 

62. Annales du Musée de l Ecole moderne 
des Beaux-Arts, Recueil de gravures au 
trait, contenant la collection des tableaux 
et statues du Musée da Louvre. 

63. Les Annales du Musée. 

64. Journal Anglais, sous le titre de 
MonthlyaReperlery of English Literature, 
or an impartial account of all the Books rela- 
tive to Literature, Arts, Seiences, History, 
Bibliography, Agriculture, Commerce, Che- 
mistry, Physics, Medicine, Theatrical Pro- 
ductions, List of new Publications, ele. 
chie‘ly copied from the Monthly Magazine. 

65. Annales des Voyages, de la Géogra- 
phie et de U' Histoire, ou Collection des Vo - 
ages nouveaux les plus estimés, traduits 
toutes les langues Européennes. 

66. Annales de Muthemutique, rédigées 

ar M. Gergonne, professeur au lycée de 

ismes. 

67. Journal Militaire. | 

68. Journal des Dames et des Modes. 

69. L’Epicurien Frangais, ou les Diners 
du Caveau moderne. 

70. Bibliothéque Britannique, 

GERMANY. - 
Géerne has published Memoirs of his 
own life, abounding in those interesting 

traits which may be expeered from a 
man of so fine a genius. ‘Three volumes 
of it have reached England, and are now 
on sale at the German booksellers. The 
entire work will merit translation, as 


a picture of German manners and 
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REPORT OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, & 


EL 


© Bovtitton La GRANGE has observed, that starch exposed to a slight to 
N _¢ acquires the property of dissolving in cold water. Being desirons of examin: 
this fact, and of studying the characters of torrefied starch, he remarked the follow. 
fug phenomena. ig f 

1. When starch is slightly torrefied until it is of a whitish-grey colonr, op 
ing it afterwards with cold water, at several times, one-sixth part is actual dissolved, 
The solation is yellow, has an insipid taste, similar to that of gum; bye . 
there remaius a mass of brownish yellow colour, which is brittle and diaphaneoas ; its 
fracture is vitreous, it remains dry on coming in contact with the air, dissolves in 
cold still better than in boiling water, and yields a viscous liquid. 

®, When starch is torreficd so far that it begins to exhale vapours, and Passes tog 
yellow-brown, it dissolves in cold water, and leaves no residuam. This solution js 
of a mach deeper brown, and much less viscous, than that of 1, but in other re. 
spects it has the same properties.—If we suppose that during the torrefaction of 
vegetable substances a part of their oxygen and hydrogen combines and forms water, or 
that a part of the oxygen and hydrogen being diffused in any manner whatever, the car. 
bon becomes predominant, we must look upon torrefied starch, soluble in cold water, 
as a product containing more of carbon, and less of oxygen, that starch ‘not torre. 
fied, It appears very probable the starch contained in malt is, by the torrefaction 
of the malt, brouglit to a state of solubility in cold water; it is perhaps the reason that 
beer brewed from malt highly torrefied does not become acid so easily as when brewed 
from malt that has only been dried. If the saccharine substance of the malt be not ina 
great measure destroyed by the temperature which torrefies the starch, we shonld re. 
commend to brewers to push the torrefaction of the malt until it is quite browned, The 
beer would then keep mach better; indeed this principle is actually followed in some 
breweries ; and the beer they furnish very rarely becomes acid ; but it must be allowed 
that it is less gascons and pleasant to the taste, which is owing to the saccharine princi- 
ple being deteriorated by the high torrefaction of the malt, and by the fermentation of 
the decoction—bees of a pale colonr, even that which keeps a long time, still coutainsa 
considerable quantity of starch, This starch renders it very nourishing, but it at the 
same time disposes it to become acid. 

Mr. Donovan, secretary to the Kirwanian society in Dublin, has read a paper, in 
which he shews that the principles of galvanism and electricity are different, the former 
being more immediately connected with chemical affinity than the latter. There has 
always appeared something in the laws of these two phenomena, not strictly reconcile- 
able to each other, though in other respects they accord so perfectly. 

Dr. Ayrton Parts, of Penzance, has established a geological society for the county 
of Germwail, a district abounding in minerals, some of which are with difficulty met with 
mm other parts of the world. Apartments have been provided at Penzance, which coa- 
tain a collection of minerals already highly interesting ; among the later additions are 
rut ilute, lately discovered in the slate quarries at Tintagel ; a grey copper ore from Crennis 
mine, the composition of which resembles the fal-erz, with the exception of lead. Wood 


tin from Trethurgy Moor, near St. Austel, in a matrix of shorl and quartz. The ériple 


sulphuret of antimony, lead and copper, which has re-appeared at the antimony mine, neat 
Port Isaac, after a lapse of twenty years. Sulphate of barytes, now found at Huel Unity, 
for the firet time in Cornwall; and a large quantity of stream gold, presented by Sit 
Christopher Hawkins, : 

A new edition of the Pharmacopeia Londinensis is in great forwardness. The colleze 
has consulted some practical chemists on the occasion; we may therefore hope for a less 
imperfect production than the one now in use, the inaccuracies of which have been # 
severely animadverted upon. 

Mr. BRAND, in his present interesting course of Lectures on the History of Che 
muistry, states, that a single chaldron, or twelve sacks of Wall’s End coals, will p 
ten thousand cubical feet of gas, fit for illumination ; and that every burner of an A 
lamp consumes between three and four cubical feet per hour. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
ais aa. 
A he political alarms of the month, and the desire to plunge Europe into a new 
-_ to gratify the weakest prejadices, have deranged many well arranged plans 
might have revived Jost and valuable branches of trade. Is it not inconsistent © 





expect that a country which seems to have become the exciting soul of perpetual ys 
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gnd whose chief business is to regulate the concerns of other nations, should continue 
vat of prosperous commerce, or any of the arts of peace? 

By an oficial return to the House of Lords, it appears that, in 1814, there were 

ted into Great Britain, from foreign countries, 921 thousand quarters of corn and 
‘and from Ireland 645 thousand quarters; of which 779 thousand were wheat, 

40 thousand barley, 48 thousand beans, and 689 thousand oats. The imports of meal 

and flour were 249 thousand, two-thirds from Ireland ; and the exports 240 thousand to 

foreign countries. at he : 

The Coffee market maintains itself, the public sales being considerable. A ial 
depression has shewn itself for the lower meres of Jamaica, East India Coffee, as 
also St. Domingo, of fine quality, is in demand for shipping. Of fine Jamaica and 
Datch some purchases have been made at high prices. 

A Treasury Order to take off all export duties on Sugars from and after the 5th inst. 
has had a favourable effect on the Sugar market, considerable business having been done 

t higher prices. 

. bighe aes not been in demand, and have rather receded in prices, 

' The Cotton market continues to preserve an advantage from the extremely reduced 
stock, and prices are only prevented advancing by the prospect of an early supply from 
America. Cotton has been in fair demand for exportation and for the wales but, owing 
to the extreme scarcity of many descriptions, and the total absence of others, the sales 
bave been limited. ° 

Heme continues in request. In FLAx there is little business. The Tattow 
market is dull, and prices are on the decline. 

The limited quantity of Tra allowed to be exported, free of duty, to Guernsey is 
10,000 Ibs. to Jersey 31,250 Ibs, and to Gibraltar and other places on the Continent of 
Enrope, at which British Consuls are resident, and to Malta, Sicily, and likewise to 
Africa, is 200,000 Ibs. 

The abandonment of the intended additional duty on Port Wine, the high prices in 
Portugal, and the rise in the Exchange, have compelled the Oporto shipping-houses to 
recal their circulars containing peace prices, urging that war prices may possibly be the 
cousequence of the present aspect of affairs. 

Prices of Merchandize, April 21, 1815. 

















£8. d. £.s. d. 
Cocoa, WestIndia . . 3 5 0 to 410 O perecwt. 
Coffee, West India, ordinary 316 0 — 4 5 O ditto. 
—, ——— Ile ° 5 6 0 — 515 0 ditto. 
——, Mocha ° . 800 — 810 0 ditto. 
Cotton, WestIndia,commorn 0 111 — 0O 2 O perlb. 
Demerara ° » 0 110 — O 2 0 ditto. 

Currants ° 415 0 — 5 0 O percwt, 
Figs, Turkey ‘ ° $18 0 — 0 0 0 ditto. 
Flax,Riga  . . « 97 00 — 0 0 0 perton. 
Hemp, Riga Rhine ° 644 0 0 — 0 0 0. ditto, 
Hops, new, Pockets . . 512 0 — 912 O percwt. 

»——, Bags «. «. 550 — 812 0 ditto. 
Iron, British, Bars . - 1400 — O V Oper ton, 

> 3 Pigs e + 8 0 0 = 9 0 0 ditto. 
Oil,salad . . .« . 20 0 O — 2 O O perjar. 
Rags, Hamburgh ° ° 250 — 2 6 O percwt, 
——,Italian,fne . . 31% 09 — O08 0 0 ditto. 
Raisins, bloom or jar, new 6-6 0 — O O @O perton. 
Rice, Carolina, new . 3140 — 316 O perewt. 
——, East India ° 1590 — 1410 0 ditto. 
Sik,China . + = , 160 — 1 9 O perib. 
———,Bengal,skein . + 017 0 — 1 0 0 = ditto. 
Spices, Cinnamon ‘ é 014 0 — 016 0 ditto, 
——, Nutmegs < . 017 © — 1 0 O perlb, 
———, Pepper, black . 0 190 — O 1 1} ditto, 
“fn ,» white . 0310 — 0 4 0 °= ditto 
Spirits, Brandy, Cognac 2. 0 6 4 — 0 6 8 pergallon, 
——-*;Geneva Hollands . 0 44 — 0 4 6 ditto, 
———,Rum,Jamaica . 0 50 — 0O 6 8 ditto. 
Sugar, Jamaica, brown =. 4 4 0 -- 410 O percwt. 
— ,fne . . 418 0 — § 3 O ditto, 
Dae. —_ India oe 218 OR 2 18 - — 
——, lump,fine . . ». 619 0 = : Ito, 

Moxtiriy Mae, No, 268. 2Z Tallow 
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Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies. 
L. 8. d. L. s. d. 


(May\, 





Tallow,townmelted . «© 312 0 — © 0 O perewt, 

, Russia, yellow .« 319 0 — 0090 0 ditto, 
Tea, Bohea «we 0 2115 — © 3 O perlb, 
—, Hyson, fine ° ° 064-— 0 0 0 ditto, 


Wine, Madeira,old . . 909 0 O 120 0 O i 
Ba hn Portold . « 120 0 O 125 0 0 = 
——, Sherry . . 110 0 0 — 120 O O peranm. 
Prenttums of Insurance at New Lloyd's Coffee House.—Guernsey a Jersey, 2» 
Coik, Dublin, or Belfast, 2} gs.—Hambro’, 5l.—Madeira, 51. ret. gl, 108,—Jamaice, 
6l. ret. 31,—Newfoundland, 121. ret. 6l.—Southern Fishery, out and home, 201, 
Course of Exchange, April 21.—Amsterdam, 30 6B 2U.—Hambnrgh, 28 2 210, 
Paris, 20 20 2U.,—Leghorn, 574.—-Lisbon, 71.— Dublin, 73 per cent, | 
At Messrs. Wolfe and Co.’s Canal Office, No. 9, Change Alley, Cornhill; East-p. 
dia Dock shares fetch 13¢l. per share.—West India ditto, 1501—Grand Jun. 
tion CANAL 2051. per share.—East London WaTER-Woxks, 641.—Albion Iwsuraxee 
Orrice 421.—Gas Licut Company, 91. 10s, premium. 
Gold in bars 5I. 68. per oz.—New doubloons 51. 1s.—Silver in bars 5s, 1134, 
The 3 per cent. consols on the 24th were 58}, 5 per cent. 86. 


—— 
Acpnaseticat List of Bankruptctes and Divipenns, announced between the 


20th of Murch, and the 20th of April, 1815, extracted from the Londin 
Gazettes. 








— 
BANKRUPTCIES. (This Month 115.4 Marriott R. and J. Rochdale, cotton-fpinners. (Shae 


me Martin J, Suffex. thopkeeper (Palmer and Co. London 
[ The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.} Morris £, Montgomery. woollen-drapers  (Bdmunés 


Morton J. Strand, printer. (Sparkes, Brompton 
BEL M. Suffolk, banker. (Kinefbury and co. Martha:| T, Blackwater, grocer, (Biges 

Arnau D. T. Holt. (G.and F. Moule __ Noyes, J. Wilts, coal-merchant. (Ward and Co, 
Ames D, Jun. Thorpe, paper merchant. (Parkinfon Fafiman J, London, merchant, ‘Oakley and Co, 
Abe! C. Suffolk, furgeon. (White and co. Prentice J, Buckingham, (Shephard and Co. London 
Attley Je Warwick. (Heydon and co. Palmer R. Epfom, wive- merchant. (Rogerg and iy 
Beiley J. Suffolk, carpenter. (sey, London London 
Boithaw J. Liverpool, plumber. Clemens Pierce W, High Holborn, wax chandler. (Finnes, Hart. 
7 . H. and co. St. Mary Axe, merchants. (Eicke ftreet 


ently Richard, Drury-lane, woulen-crapet. (Holt and co. Pearce J. Bungay. grocer. (elngory ang om 
Burteahaw Je Alhoun, miller. (Ruffen and fun, Lonaon mae Horninghham, farmer.  ( and fa, 


Brooke N, Drury-lane, thoe-maker. (Mayhew and co. London 


— ee Kent Breet, Surry, hoop maker. (Fowlery Pacy John St. Martin, Worcefter, hofier. (Welles and co, 
oncon 


Pare W, Hackney, ¢raper. ( Bourdillon and co, Loodua 
Boniface J. Southampton, chandler, (Champ Piumpton T. Nicol’s square, calenderer. ackfoa 
Bratt C. Warrington, linen-draper. (Garth Payne T. Holloway, victualler. (Ww and 0 
Bulling R. Deal, ditto =(Charfley, London London 
Candy J. Ston-Eafllon, Someriet, baker. (King andco. | Pilley M. King@on upun Hull, tailar. (Cotfworth 
Luadon Pigram J. Henham,fhopkeeper. . Drew and fons, Londoe 
tC. Buckingham grocer. {Gregfon, London Pellowe R. Falmouth, mercer. (Lowlefs and Co« Lontos 
Cumming and co. Little Eat Cheap, coffee dealers. Rufhton Ai Birmingham, coach-maker, _ (Hurd, Londse 


(Waller and co. Rowland €, Liverpool. inn-keeper. {Wheeler 
Cut 5. Fs samen, watch-makcer. (Shephard and co. etrey J. Cheifea, baker. (Rofs, Londoa 
n 


obinfon T. and Co, Cornhill, merchants. (Crowder 
Clare J. Southwark, broker, | (Peter, London mene Aq " 7 _ 


€oxe FP. Throgmorton-ftrect, auctiuncer, (Bleafdale Rothwell T, Fofdyke. wine-merchant. (Cope 


and ca, Raberts J, and Co. Whiteehapel, fugar refiners, (Weote 
Crowley J: Weftminter, tavern keeper. (Richardfon and co. Ruflell W. M. and Co. Great Keicheap, provifion brokers. 


Clark j. Brentfurd, butcher. (Toone, London (Knight and co. 

Corney $ ts. core-dealer. (Lee. London Smith A. and co. Liverpool, merchants. (Whitley 
Dodthon 2: un. Durham, linen manufacturer. (Newburn Syer Richard, High @reet, Poplar, timber-merchath 
Dole J. 6t. Mary-ie-bune, builder, (Saunders . (Stratton and co. London 

Bikine C, J. Lundon, batter. (Chefter Smith Richard and co. Gun-ftreet, Slk- weavers, (jem 
Zdwards j. Radnor, draper. (Milne and co. London * Buckleribury 


Bagle W. W. and co, Whitechapel, foap manufacturers, Shaw Thomas, Radcliffe, provifion fa@or. _ (Woolfe 
(Vandercom snd co. Sanders S. Fiéet-&reet, perfumer. ( Evitt and co. 
Fletcher Sir W. A. Kat. London, merchant. (Parather Smyth J. Maidftone, coal merchant. (Neifon, Lonéoe 


and Co. Sharp G, and co. Romfey. cabinet-makers, (Maret 
Greaves A. Cheapfide, merchant, (Weftun gnd co. Searle W. Cambridge, tiller. (Ifaacfon, Luadoa 


Gili 8. Southwark, horfe-dealer, (Benton Sparkes J. Hampton, coach-maker. (Lawledee, Londo 
Gilbie ]. Ks farmer, Abbett, Loadon Sesneed is Capmnecien, corn merchant. Davits 
Guekman B. R. Vrinces @reet, printer. © (Coates Sherbrook T. Leeds, merchant (Atkinfon and co 
Gibd ). Liverpool, toft foap- manufacturer. (Orred andeo: Stansfield C. Whitechapel, pawnbroker. (Sheffeld 
Gurney T. Stanhope ftrect, coal merchant, (Williams Stammers W. Litton, miller. ( Fro and Co- 
firwes & yt — oy er Cn py od RY Sheppard R. Somerfet, clothier. (Meffiter merchattle 

we e oO -merchant. uffey, rn A, on heap, provifion 

Midge Francis, Manchefter, innkeeper. if Heflop be" jy anal : 


Nyne N. Plymouth, money (Crivener, 


an 
HManghton J. Liverpool, merchant. (Blackiton, Lond , . and and co. Lonces 
Hodge 8. Exeter, miliiner,  (Brotton VCP Bath, jeweller — Lambert 


° . brewers. 
Mannington C. M. Primrofe Hi'l, #atoner. (Shearman waste « a4 tg 8 aneenade 
Mix W. Royal Exchange, patent medicine vender, {Hum- Wangh J. St. Martin’s-le Grand, chinamaa. ( Lindfays 
c 


—, cheefemonger. _ (Tomlinfon and 








phreys Sout wirdue 
Moufe W. Cleveland freet, coach-maker. (Vincent Wright C. Dowgate hill, wine merchant. ( 
Moen b yo ha a ne Bigg, London and co, (Nath and c0- 
+ and Co. Millbay, Devon. builders. (Bozon iliiam eper. Grits 
Bvins S. Gloucefter, whee!wright. (Davis Warthiname S jon. Livetpedhs cca: merchant. ( 
Jodnfon Pe “—e Sunéerland, corn-fa@or. (Mounfey and co eat ; 
and Co. London ’ dys 
Wet J. w. Sandy fadrare’s 
crane AMkttemimnkespers (Speight Wheelioufe fo Wines Lancaiter, cotton mans 
an A. %, vidiualie:. ier, London (Gaskeli ’ , 
elly J. Winewill- frcet. merchanc. (Mayhew and co. femovger Richaréios - 
Lee A. C. and Co. Tower Royal, calenderers. (aur ae pe a ee : : 
Lay J. $. Colcheter, innkeeper. (Sparliog Watts W. Bitrefwell (Palmer, Lutterworth 
evy A. M. Lemann-fireet, merchant, (Nind Williams W Carmarthen thopkeeper- { Jon<s 
an J, Chifwrll-@reet, @abie-keeper. (Lucket ; ’ merchasts 


agree ft. nt. Brad ¢, oll dealers, (Knight myo ~ co. Bankfide, — 
. ) Y B. 
Lease T. Godalming, butcher. (Harvey, London White J. S. Cirencefter, ironmongtrs ‘a belt a 


BSGPUg te add Co, brokcrs, Bow-igue. (Lee, southwark eee — Co. Wapping, rope and 
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DIVIDENDS, 
Emer Edgar W, Maid@one Nib ° 
Alfoe wee okeohuete-yard Ellifon J. North Shields See, gh tate + treet 
oy] pa Fowler R. Mortimer freet Phillips w. ea 
Abby i Binie er lane Frater H. Nightingale lane Parker J. Deal 
— 'F. Rowland’s row Gate J. Fiect ftreet Randall J. A. Maidfione 
Aaa Reading Gale J. New London ftreet Ruel H, J.C. Briagefield 
©. Wood freet Harriton A. Parliament @reet Rod 
pees w. Houhdfditch Hornby J. Tuttenham courteroad Robfon + George yard 
= sable a. se. Aan High T. Samlesbury Smith W. Hopton, Suffolk 
w. Jermyn ttreet Haigh J. Marfoen Sinkine J. Ranwey @reet 
powen «2. Woolwich Horn 1}. Portfea Searle R. C. Saffron Walden 
Buch }. Broad ftreet Hampthire G. Butt lane, Deptford Sturmey J. Jun. W 







h 
hard W. Bury treet, Edmonton Naydoa N, King ftreet Spurrier J. Enfietd- tpwey 


s J, Thomas ftrect Hetley W. Alwalton Smith W. and J. 
. Dover ftreet utfon W, Warmiufter Scort T. and SK, A Pancras 
“, Bihopfgate treet ones C. J. Crosby Row Stokes W. Ols Broad @reet 
W, Lidyd’s Coffee hqufe napton R, Nicholas tane Sanders J Shoreditch 
nt W. Garden court > B.and Co. Fenchurch Syme eG. Vine @reet 
Burge J. Cattle Cary hurlow W. fen. Swallow @reet 
» T. Brito! Love T. Newport Thompt ‘ 
Buckborcugh Ss, Leeds Lamb J sewsnenee caufeway? row 7. fms and cos Portenebes 
Curdut H. and W. Maidftone Lawfon J. Kington upon Hu Tully G. Brifol 
Clements J. Wapping Wall Laycock T. Minories Tew H. Welclo& fyuare 
Cooper J. Aylesbury Rrect Lee J. and co. Bread treet , Ld T. Paddington 
——— G, Stockport Ledger 8. jun, Spa road Welh RB. and G. Liverpool 
Caley W. Mincing lane Laver J. Walthamtow Wright }, King treet, Cheapidg 
uke M. York Mathews P, Coprhall court Walters J. Stevham . 
}. Brito! May T. Shepperton Wilhire'G. Frome Selwood 
G. Bartholomew Clofe Meeres J. Kingiland road Wilfon R. Friday treet 
Day B. A. Afton Miller W. Bath Young H, and Co. Coichetter, 
saaeieaa 
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MONTHLY REPORT QF DISEASES in N.W. LONDON; 
From March 24 to April 24, 1815, 





HE metropolis not only continues free from epidemic disease, but is blessed by 3 
reater share of salubrity than has been known for mahy seasons past. Desirous 
being accurate on this point, I have instituted enquiries among such of my professi- 
onal brethren as were capable of giving information, and their answers have uniformly 
been in concurrence with my own experience. 

During the early part of this month, nothing ocenrred which deserves to be noticed in 
connection with atmospheric influence, About the 15th, after much fine and warm wea- 
ther, it became suddenly very cold; a few cases of abdominal pains then came ynder my 
notice. Insome, the complaint assumed the severer form of gastrodynia ; in others, of 
colic, with constipation. In some, a diarrhea, of a few hours’ continuance, removed the 
symptoms altogether. Where constipation appeared to be the cause in two inst 
great relief was obtained by repeated injections of warm water into the rectym ; in nei- 
ther of these cases could medicine be retained on the stomach, so that no benefit could 
be derived from them. About the same time several persons were attacked with catarrh, 
The nervous fever adverted to last month has, in a great measure, disap é 

A case of shingles, (Erysipelas Phlyctenodes,) in a young ot was ac anied for 
several days by considerable distress, but was at length relieved by a of treatment 
Ihave almost invariably found successful, and which every individual has m his power to 
adopt. This disease is characterized by a succession of red patches, preceded and ac- 
companied by considerable heat and soreness, and at le an ts on of vesicles, 
closely studded together. A vulgar opinion prevails, that the union of these patches in a 
circle round the body, is an indication of fatality, but, like mapy other popular notions, 
has no foundatien in fact. The treatment to be pursued is, merely to puncture with a 
beedle or lancet the vesicles, as they arise; and, simple as this recommendation may 

r, itis an undoubted truth, that every distressing symptom is immediately remove 
y the evacuation of their contents. Anaperient medicine may be given internally with 
rep but no external application should be employed, with the view of repelling 

€ eruption. é 

il, North Crescent, Bedford-square. Joun WaAx?. 
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BOTANICAL REPORT. 


ee 
WHETHER Botany is become less fashionable than it was a few years since, 
’ and has been in some méasnre superseded by the graver and more important 
studies of Astronomy, Chemistry, and Mineralogy, we will not venture to decide. But 
Certain it is, that, of several periodical works, in what has been emphatically styled the 
science, which for some years seemed to flourish, one has dropped off after 
another, till the botanist has had no monthly refreshment to expect, but from the pommel 
of the Botanical Magazine alone; in which we have as yet seen no symptoms of «decline, 
It was not to be expected, however, that this work should long remain without some at- 
tempt being made to raise up asival, Nor or: do we think that it were to be parsed 
222 
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either for the sake of the science or even of the Moquene itself, that it should have beeg 
long left in the possession of the ficld. There was danger, if not of a want of spirit in 
the conduct of the work, which at least rivalry will be more likely to stir than to 
dawp, certainly of a falling off in the general concern that the botanical publte take ia 
what is brought forward as new or interesting in the science. 

At length, however, a rival, and that of no ordinary kind has started up. The 
who has gained such great reputation by the efforts of his pencil, exerted for so 
years in delineating for the Botanical Magazine, has undertaken, in his Own name, to 
bring forward a similar monthly publication, under the appellation of the Boranicay 
REGISTER. 

Of this work, two numbers have already appeared. The drawings are upon the 
whole excellent. The labour of the artist, of course, has not been spared, and upon 
this account, perhaps, we think that some of them are not the happiest representations 
of nature that we have seen from the same pencil. In some instances, certainly, the 
modesty of nature has been not a little out-stepped, to produce a more picturesque effect, 
The plants figured in these numbers are, JasMINUM Sambac.—GNID1A_ oppositifolia— 
Corr virens.—CARYSANTHEMUM indicum: the yellow and white quilled varieties. — 
WITsENIA maura. We suspect that.the flowers of this plant are not given at their 
fullest expansion, but, net having seen the living plant in bloom, we are not certain that 
this is the case. But we are well convinced that, except in the fratescent habit, there 
is very little generic affinity between this species and WiTsen1a cerymbosa.—Enica 
filamentosa.—Coreorsis incisa: so this plant is first titled; but, when the specific 
character comes to be given, it is called volubilis ; an error we suppose to have arisen, 
from the printer’s having dropt the word incisa and printed volubilis in italics, which 
—_ not intended. We should, however, have much preferred the latter name, Liparia 

irsuta. , 
' The second number ccptains, IPomM®A sanguinea.—ERIGERON glaucum: an unre. 
corded species.—ACHANIA mollis. a.—CaMELLIA Sasanqua —PassiFLorA laurifolia, 
PASSiFLORA quadrangularis.—JASMINUM hirsutum. 

We cannot be mistaken in supposing that the letter-press of this work proceeds from 
the same pen that we have been long acquainted with in the Botanical Magazine, in 
those articles which are signed G. In one respect, however, we observe a considerable 
improvement; that, instead of giving long descriptions in the form of specific charac 
— the latter are compressed m afew words, and the descriptions follow printed im 
ialics, 

We regret that the form of this work is, in size, the same as the Botanical Magazine; 
had it been in quarto, it would have allowed of the display of many plants which an 
octavo plate is too limited to admit; and we should have thonght would have been 
more likely to have found purchasers amongst the purchasers of the Magazine; a work 
how become so important to the science, on account of the great number of original 
rire that it contains, that it will not be easily superseded by a new work upon & 
Ssiunvar plan, 

The Boramicas MAGAztne, the last number of which completes the 41st volume, 
for the corresponding months contains MATTHIOLA odoratissima: of the Hortus Kew- 
ensis, i.e. the Cakinantuus odoratissimus of Pallas and Willdenow; Mr. Browa 
having divided the genus Cheiranthus.—Oxatts variabilis, var. rubra.—PROTEA for- 
mosa.— POLYGALA mixla.—POLYGALA stipulacea.—VERBESINA alata.—PRotEA lati. 
folia.—PELARGONIUM radicatum.—SPRENGELIA incarnata.— Erica Lawsoni.—AtaLba 
calendulacea var. crocea.—HEDYSARU M bupfeurifolium.— CAMPANULA punctata.—SILEME 
regia, new, A species from the Mississippi Swa1nsonta coronillifolia. ; 

_ With respect to the number of new, rare, or interesting plants contained in these 
rival publications, both seem to us to be about upon a par. , 

Whatever may actually be the case with respect to the fashion of the day, being mere 
pit ree or adverse to the study of Botany, we are happy to think that this new 

valship may have the effect of exciting a greater attention, among those persons, ¥! 
having much leisure, are desirous of devoting a part of their time to something 
if satisfactory to a sensible mind, than the ordinary idle frivolites of a 

e. 

To the fair sex in particular, the science of Botany seems more than avy other 
adapted to the gentleness of their nature, with which the love of flowers, with the 
of their structure and history, appears to be every way congenial, Astronomy, ®™. 
requires the aid of the higher parts of mathematics, and in its practical application ? 
concerned chiefly with navigation, we beg dor of Miss Bonnycastle, seems little 
suited to their general taste. Chemistry an Mineralogy are not sufficiently cleanly, 
aud, in some mstances, not only expose their lovely skins to indelible stains, but ee 
the beauty of their features to mutilation. ‘The Idalian groves are more suitable for 


@ode of Venas, than the subterraneous regions of Pluto. AGRICULTURAL 
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HE spring sowing of corn, pulse, and seeds, may be deemed finished excep- 
T tion of barley, upon lands where the superabundance of turnips Danner so late 
gs to retard the necessary cultare for barley-sowing. Generally, the lent corn seed. 
season has been successful, notwithstanding some impediment in most counties from the 
rains of last month. In the north, an almost opposite state of the weather has rendered 
the present one of the earliest and best of seasons. Potato planting proceeds with 
diligence. All the crops upon the ground have the most luxuriant and romising ap- 
pearance. The pastures, natural and artificial, are so forward, that iteck, both beast 
and sheep, have been some time abroad, and hay and straw are in great plenty. The 
wheats are very forward and bulky in the grass, and, in consequence, will require the 

at 
tity of keep will encourage both the feeding and breeding of live stock, the. rio of 
which, with some exeeption, is declining in the markets. Store pigs and milch cows 
are dear, and find a ready sale. ‘The fall of lambs has been satisfactory. Good horses 
only are saleable and make high prices, The wool trade is at a stand, prices somewhat 
reduced. On the whole, the agricultural state of the country, with respect to produc. 
tion, is apparently most prosperous. 

Smithfield: Beef 4s, 8d. to 6s.—Mutton 5s, 4d, to 6s. 0d.—Veal 6s. to 7s.—Lamb 
8s, to 10s.—Pork 5s. to 7s. Od.—Bacon 7s. to 7s, 6d.—Irish ditto 6s. 2d.—Fat 5s. 6d. 
—Skins 258. to 56s.— Potatoes 31. to Gl. 10s.—Oil-cake 16]. 16s. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 40s, to 808,—Barley 25s, to 33s—QOats 16s. to 30s.— 
quartern loaf 124d.—Hay Sl. to 51. 10s.—Clover ditto 41. to 71. 10s.—Straw 11. 10s. 
to 21. 5s. —Coals in the pool from 42s. to 51s. 6d. per chaldron.—F resh butter 2s.per pound, 








Middlesex, April 24. 
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METEOROLOGICAL. REPORT. 


ie 
Thermometer, 
| Barometer. , . 
Highest $0.00, April 18-19. Wind East | Highest 64°. Mar. 31. and Ap  Weaae 


On the 4th the 
mercury was at 


Greatest 38 hun- : 
wn rei Sta 
#4 hours, an inch, 


5th, it was as 


This variation occur- 
red between the morn- 


Greatest ) ings of the 25th and 
variationin >12°, < 26th of March, on the 
24 hours, § former the mercury 


was at 46°, and on the 











high as 29.98. latter it was at 34°, 


The quantity of rain fallen since the last report of it, is only equal to about an inch 
and a half in depth. 4 

The average height of the barometer is equal to 29.56; that of the thermometer is 
equal to 48°, which is not at all high for the season. ‘'Thouzh the middle of many of the 
days during the month has been very warm, sometimes unp antly so, yet the mercury 
has, on several mornings, been as low or Jower than the zing point. Phe sudden 
change on the 13th, from heat to cold, attended in London with much thunder aud 
lightning, was severely felt. It is difficult to say if any material damage was done to 
the fruit trees, The early potatoes, which were above the surface, and unprotected by 
straw or other light covering, are generally cut off. The same thing has occurred ty 
many crops of radishes just springing from the ground. ; 

The wind has chiefly blown from the north and easterly points of the horizon. The 
peg of brilliant days io those on which there has been more or less rain, is as 
6 to 12, 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN MARCH. 
Contuining official Papers and authentic Documents. 


— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Ne attention df the country, since 
our last publication, has been ab- 


torbed by the warlike language, and the . 


naval, military, and financial preparations 
of the ministry, Certain newspapers 








have laboured incessantly, by frauds and 
falsehoods, to.excite the passions of their 
readers in favour of war, and to en 
them, by exagyerated statements and ex~ 
prenatines, in regard to its successful and 


speedy issue; while other papers, but we 


are 
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are sory to say the smallest number, 
have ably ail honestly exposed the little 
mcessity and utility of a contest, and 
* she dawgers which may result from de- 
feot. Prejudice and Passion having en- 
tered however into a compact with Pride 
and Power, it is in vain that Reason, 
Benevolence, and Truth, exert themselves 
to avert from the world the most dise 
accful of scourges ! 

The impress service has been renewed 
for seamen, and the recruiting service 
for soldiers. All the disposable force 
has Leen shipped for Flanders, where the 
Duke of Wellington has taken the com- 
mand, and a fleet has been dispatched 
to the Mediterranean. Evghteen mil- 
lions also of floating Exchequer-bills 
have been funded, with a view to make 
yoom for further issues of that dangerous 
eurrency. ‘Fhe Income Tax is also to 
be renewed, notwithstanding the voice 
of the whole nation has so recently been 
saised against its inquisitorial, vexatious, 
and enconstitutional operation. 

Oo the 6th instant the following mes- 
sage was presented to both Houses of 
Parliament :— 


“The Prince Regent, acting in the name 
emi ou the behalf of his Majesty, thinks it 
sight to inform the House of Commons, 
that the events which have recently occur- 
ved in France, in direct contravention of 
the engagements concluded with the Allied 
Powers, at Paris, in the month of April 
Jast, aud which threaten consequences 
highly dangerous to the tranquillity and 
kidependence of Europe, have induced his 
Royal Highness to give directions for the 
augmentation of his Majesty’s land and sea 
forces. 

“The Prince Regent has likewise dcem- 
ed it incumbent upon him to lose no time 
im entering into communication with his 
Majesty’s Allies, for the purpose of form- 
ing such a concert as may most effectually 
provide for the general and permanent se- 
curity of Earope. The Prince Regent 
confidently relies on the support of the 
House of Lords in all measures necessary 
for the accomplishment of this important 
object.” 

To this general pledge no opposition was 
made in the Lords; on the contrary, 
Lord Grenville spoke with great violence 
against the new government of France, 
and revived all the mischievous sophistry 
of 1793, when assumptions were taken 
for facts, and prejudices adduced as prin- 
ciples. inthe Commons, Mr, Barinc 
moved an amendment, recommending 
that “every endeavour should be exert. 
ed to preserve the blessings of peace,” 
which was negatived by 220 to 87. The 
other business of the Legislature, during 

@ month, has related chicfly to ways 
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and means, and to questions on per 
lar points connecied with the fore 
lations of the country. Mr, Tinasn, 
moved a committee of enquiry on the 
enormous expenditure of the Civil Jj 
which has exceeded the grants by aborg 
half a million; and other discussions have 
taken place on the Army Extraordingp; 
which have exceeded 24 millions, Mr 
Serseant Best has brought in a Bill tp 
amend the Insolvent Debtor’s Bill; ang 
Mr. M.A. Tayron another to abolish 
the Punishment of the Pillory, 


At the time we write, the apprehension 
of war is general, and we are sorry to 
say, that its questionable justice and ae. 
cessity seem to be no security agains its 
occurrence. 

FRANCE, 

_ In ovr last we were necessarily brief 
in our account of the unparalleled entry 
of Napoleon into France; but, as maties 
of record, we now give place to some of 
the details which appeared either in the 
Moniteur or in the government paper 
of this country. ’ 

On the 6th of March, five days from 
debarkation, General Cambronne, witb his 
small advanced guard of 40 men, met the 
advanced guard of a division of 6000 meg 
coming from Grenoble to stop their march. 
Alb parley or communication was 
as being forbidden. The advanced 
however, fell back three leagues; 
parte repaired to the spot. He sent his 
orderly officer, chief of the squadron, Roul, 
to communicate the intelligence of his’ a 
rival, but was again answered by @ pr 
hibition. Under these circumstances, he 
alighted: the party opposed being about 
800, of which was a battalion of the 5th of 
the line. He advanced, followed by bis 
guard, shouldering their arms. He made 
himself recognised, presented himself to 
their bayonets, and said, “ Soldiers, yor 
have been told your emperor fears death: 
the first man who pleases is at liberty te 
plunge his bayonet into this bosom.” An 
unanimous cry “ Vive [ Empereur /” was their 
answer. ‘Fhe 5th tore off the white, and 
with tears of enthusiasm they replaced 
tricolor cockade. The guard and the sob 
diers embraced. This regiment had beet 
under his command from his first campalg® 
in Italy. At ten the same evening he el 
tered Grenoble, amid the general acclame- 
tions of the garrison and the shee 

On the 20th, at four in the morning, ° 
entered Fontainebleau. He had with = 
15,000 veteran troops: other : 
visions were advancing to support bum 
the right and left of his line of march. 

Early on the morning of the 21st, Mon 
parations were made on both sides. 
that of the Bourbons, the rencounter was 
expected on the plains of Melun, 3 
the national pa of 100,000 was drav 


up, en etages, as the ground favoured 
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ition, in three lines: the intervals and 
the flanks armed with batteries ; the centre 
occupying the road to Paris. The ground 
from Fontainebleau to Melun is a continued 
declivity, so that on emerging from the 
forest you have a clear view of the country 
in front; while, on the other hand, those 
below can easily discern whatever appears 
oa the eminence. ‘ 

An awful silence, broken only at times 
by peals of martial music, intended to con- 
firm the leyalty of the troops, by repeat- 
‘oe the roval airs, “* Henri Quatre,” and 
«“ La Belle Gabrielle 7’ or by the voice of 
the commanders and the march of divisions 
to their appointed ground, pervaded the 
king's army. All was anxious expectation ; 
the chiefs, conscious that a moment would 
decide the fate of the Beurbon dynasty ; 
and the troops perhaps secretly awed at the 

ht of meeting in hostility the man 
whom they had been accustomed to obey. 

On the side of Fontainebleau, no sound 
as of an army rushing to battle was heard. 
If the enemy were advancing, his troops 
evidently moved ia silence. Perbaps lus 
heart had failed him, and he had retreated 
during the night. 

At length, a light trampling of horses 
became audible. lt approached. An open 
carriage, attended by a few hussars and 
dragoons, appeared on the skirts of the 
forest: it drove down the hills with the 
rapidity of lightning; it reached the ad- 
vanced posts—* Long live the Emperor!” 
burst from the astonished soldiery. “ Na- 
poleon— Napoleon the Great!” spread from 
rank to rank; for, bate-headed, Bertrand 
seated at his right, and Drouet at his 
left, Napoleon continued his course ; now 
waving his hand, now opening his arms to 
the soldiers, whom he called, “ his friends, 
Lis companions in: arms; whose honour, 
whose glories, whose country, he now 
came to restore.” At these words, and at 
the voice and the sight of him who uttered 
them, the commanders in chief appointed 
to oppose him lost all command, all autho- 
nty, all power, and took flight; thousands 

d on his passage; acclamations rent 

the air. At that moment his own guard 
ed ; the imperial march was sound- 

ed; the eagles once more displayed ; and 
those whose deadly weapons were to have 
been aimed at cath other’s life, embraced 
nm and joined in the universal 

In the midst of these. gratulations, Na- 
Poleon passed through the whole of the 
royal army, placed himself at its head, and 
pursued his course to Paris, The popula- 
lion of the villages flocked around him ; 

mhabitants of that city came forth to 
meet bim; and thus, at the head of 200,000 
a the army and the people, he re- 

ered the capital, and re-ascended the 


Un the 2ist of March, Napoleon en- 
aris, Louis aud his househuld 


—whole 
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departed on the previous day for Abbe. 
ville, to embark for England; hut this 
measure was rendered impracticable by 
the tempestuous state of the weather, 
he then proceeded first to Lisle, aud 
thence to Ostend and Ghent. The 
Duchess D’Angouleme was at Bowr- 
deaux, where the same interest which 
led tu the surrender of that city to. the 
English last year espoused her cause, 
and made a shew of vigorous resistance. 
On the approach, however, of General 
Clausel from the Emperor, a divisioa 
arose among the inhabitants; and, afier 
some bloodshed, the Duchess, who and 
acted the part of a heroine, fled and 
embarked tor Spain, Her husband was 
less fortunate ; for, after having collected 
some partizans, and held possession fee 
several days of two or three southera 
departments, he was, on the 6th, sur- 
rounded by the Emperor's troops aud 
obliged to surrender, with liberty ¢e 
embark at Cette, first giving a pledge 
that he would restore the crown yewels 
and regalia which had beea taken away 
by Louis. The Duke of Bourbon made 
an effort to raise the country on the 
banks of the Loire, but in vain; for, oa 
the 16th, Napoleon caused discharges 
of artillery to take place at Paris apd 
along the frontiers, to celebrate the es- 
tablishment of his authority throughous 
France. 

Since his return he has been daily oc- 
cupied in receiving addresses from all the 
departnients, cities, and authorities, and 
in re-organizing the municipal govera- 
ment of the empire, Great energy like- 
wise has been exerted in placing the 
army on a war footing, indicated by re- 
views of troops, which have been suc- 
cessively marched towards the frontiers. 
A commission likewise has been engaged 
in drawing up the plan of a free consti- 
tution, which is to be submitted to aa 
assembly of 20,000 representatives of the 
ople, after the ancient manner 
of the Gauls and Franks, anterior to 
the age of Clovis, in the Champ de Mei. - 
The details of this new cConstitutiea 
had not reached England when this are 
ticle was put to press; but, judging 
from one feature that all mayors 
justices of the peace are to be elected by 
the people, it will evidently be exceeded 
in the spirit of freedom by no constitue 
tion in the world. 

On the 16th a review took place of 
48 battalions of the National Guard of 
Paris, the whole of which force, through- 
out France, is estimated in the Mouiteur 
at above two millions of men, and the 
regular army at abuve 5U0,000. Of the 
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National Guards, 230,000 are to be em- 
ployed as garrisons in eighty fortresses. 

From among the multitude of official 
documents with which the journals have 
abounded through the month, we have 
selected the following : 


Letter written by the Emperor to the So- 
vereigns of Europe, most of which were 
stopt at their respective Frontiers, and 
returned unopened, 


** Paris, April 4, 1815. 


Sine, MY BrotTHer,—You have no 
doubt learat in the course of the last month 
my return to France, my entrance into 
Paris, and the departure of the family of 
the Bourbons. The true nature of those 
events mast now be made known to your 
Majesty. ‘They are the results of an irre- 
sistible power, the results of the unanimous 
wish of a great nation, which knows its du- 
ties and iis rights. The dynasty which 
force had given to the French people, was 
not fitted for it: the Bourbons neither as- 
sociated with the national sentiments nor 
manners—France has therefore separated 
herself from them: her voice called for a 
liberator: the hopes which induced me to 
make the greatest sacrifices for her. have 
beeh deceived: I came ; and from the spot 
where I first set my foot, the love of my 
people has borne me into the heart of my 
capital. 

e first wish of my heart is to repay 
so much affection by the maintenance of 
an honourable peace. The restoration of 
the imperial throne was necessary for the 
happincss of the French people. It is my 
sincerest desire to render it-at>the same 
time subservient to the maintainance of 
the repose of Europe. Enough of glory 
has shone by turns on the colours of the 
various Dations. The vicissitudes of for- 
tene have often enough occasioned great 
reverses, followed by great success, 

A more brilliant arena is now opened 
to sovereigns, and I am the first to descend 
into it. After having presented to the 
world the spectacle of great battles, it will 
now be more delightful to know no other 
nvalship in future but that resulting from 


the advantages of peace, and no other strug- 


gle bat the sacred one of felicity for our 
people. 

France has been pleased to proclaim with 
candour this noble object of her unanimons 
wish, Jealous of her independence, the 
invariable principle of her policy will be 
the most rigid aspect for the independence 
of other vations. If such then, as I trust they 
are, are the personal sentiments of your 


Majesty, general tranquillity is secured for 


a long time to come, and justice seated on 


the confines of the various states, will, of 
herself, Le sufficient to guard the frontiers. 


Jam, &c. &c, 
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Report of the Council of State in 

to the Foreign Relations of the Ine 

The presidents of the sections of the 
council of state, in consequence of the 
reference which has been made to then, 
have examined the declaration of the 13th 
of March, the report of the minister of 
neral police, and the pieces thereto joined : 

The declaration is in form SO unusual, 
conceived in terms so singular, and expres. 
ses ideas so anti-social, that the commitie 
has been induced to regard it as one of 
those fabricated productions by which cop. 
temptible men seek .to mislead the mind, 
and to deceive public opinion. 

But the verification of the minister 
made at Metz, and the interrogatories of 
the couriers, has left no doubt as to the 
transmission of this declaration, by 
members of the French legation at Vienna, 
and it ought consequently to be consider 
ed as adopted and signed by them. —- 

Under this point of view, the commit. 
tee have thought it their duty to examine 
this document, which has no model in the 
annals of diplomacy; and by which Frenth 
men invested with a most respectable pub- 
lic character, commence with a species of , 
outlawry, or, to speak more clearly, with 
a provocatiqn to assassinate the Emperbr 
Napoleon. 

We agree with the minister of police, 
that this declaration is the work of the 
French plenipotentiaries, because those 
of Austria, England, and Russia, could 
not sign an act which the sovereigns and 
the people to which they belong would 
hasten to disavow. nail 

And besides, the*™ plenipotentianes 
who for the most part had joined in the 
treaty of. Paris, know that Napoleon bas 
been recognized in it as preserving the title 
of Emperor, and as sovereign of the Isle of 
Elba ; they should have designated him by 
these titles, and not departed from the re 
spectful form which they impose. 

They should have perceived that by 
the law of uations, the Prince who in the 
extent or populousness of his states is least 
powerful, enjoys as to his civil and polite 
cal character the rights that belong t@ 

Sovereign Prince equally with the most 
powerful monarch ; and Napoleon, recog 
nized under the title of Emperor, and as 
quality of Sovereign Prince by all 
powers, was not more than any otheramem 
ble to the bar of the congress of \ ogeen 

The oversight of these principles, ¥™ 
we cannot suppose in plenipotcni ee. 
who weigh the rights of nations ! ce 
flection, is not at all surprising when 
nifested by some French ministers, than 
conscience reproach them with more 
one treason, whose fear has produced ane 
in their bosoms, and whose remorse 
prives them ef reason. 


These persons might risk the wee 
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1815-} fa piece such as the 
ication of a piece such as th 
tn el declaration of ore 13, in 
stopping the progress of Napo- 
mage} Sbeong tht French people as to 
the true sentiments of foreign powers. But 
they cannot jndge, as these powers do, of 
the merit of a nation which they have mis- 
taken, betrayed, and given up to the arms 
of the foreigner. ‘ 

This brave and generous nation revolts 

inst every thing which bears the name 
f beseness and oppression : its affections 
rise when the object of them is menaced 
or attacked by a glaring injustice ; and the 
assassination which the first phrases of the 
declaration of the 13th of March excite, 
will find no arm to perform it among the 
twenty-five millions of Freuch, of whom 
the majority has followed, guarded, pro- 
tected Napoleon, from the Mediterranean 
to the Capital, nor among the eizhteen mil- 
hons of Italians, the six millions of Beigese, 
or the inhabitants of the banks of the Rhine, 
aod the numerous population of Germany, 
who, at this solemn conjuncture, have 
uttered his name with respectfal recollec- 
tions, nor in the bosom of the imdignant 
English nation, whose honourable feelin 
disavow the language which has boldly 
been atiributed to the Severcigns. 

The people of Europe are enlightened ; 
they judge of the rights of Napoleon, the 
rights of the alhed Piinces, and those of 
the Bourbons. — 

They know that the convention of Fon- 
tainebleaa is a convention among Sove- 
reigns; its violation the entry of Napoleon 
on the French territory could not, like 
every infraction of@ diplomatic act, like 
every hostile invasion, bring on but an 
ordinary war, of which the result could not 
be as to the person, but to be conquered 
or conqueror, free or prisoners of war; as 
to possessions, but to preserve them or lose 
them, to increase them or diminish them ; 
and that any thought, any threat, any at- 
tempt against the life of a Prince at war 
with another, is a thing unheard of in the 
history of the nations and cabinets of En- 
Tope, 


By the violence, by the anger, by the 


heglect of principles which characterise 
the declaration of March 13, we recognize 
the envoys of the same Prince—the organs 
the same counsels which by the ordon- 
mance af the 9th of March, also placed 
Napoleon out of the protectiun of the law, 
up against him the daggers of assas- 
es, and promised a reward to those who 
thould bring in his head. 
And, mean time, what has Napoleon 
done? He has honoured by his security 
men of all nations who were insulted 
by the infamous mission on which it was 
Wished to employ them ; he showed himself 
. te, generous, and a protector even 
those who had devoted his head to death. 


lain he spoke to General Excelmans, 
STHLY Mac. No. 268, 
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marching towards the column which fol- 
lowed near upon Lonis Stanislaus Xavier, 
to the General Connt d’Erlon, who was to 
receive him in Lille, to General Clausel, 
who went to Bordeaux, where the Dachess 
of Angouleme was, to General Grouch vy, 
who marched to suppress the troubles ex- 
cited by the Duke of Angoaleme,—-every 
where, in short, orders were given by the 
Emperor that persons should be respected, 
put in safety against any attack, danger, 
or violence, im their progress on the French 
territory, and to the momeut when they 
should leave it. 

Nations and posterity will judge om 
What side at this great conjuncture, has 
been shown respect for the rights of 
ple and sovereigns, for the rales of war, 
the principles of civilization, the maxims 
of religious and civil law, They will pro- 
nounce between Napoleon and the house 
of Bourbon. 

If, after having examined the pretended 
declaration of the congress under this first 
aspect, it is discussed in its relations with 
diplomatic coaventions, with the treaty of 
Fontaimebleau of April 11, ratified by the 
French government, it will be found that 
no violation is imputable, but to those who 
reproach Napoleon with it. 

The treaty of Foutainebleau has been 
violated by the Allied powers, and by the 
house of Bourbon, in what respects the 
Emperor Napoleon and his fami pe in 
what respects the interests and the rights 
of the French nation. 

1. The Empress Maria Louisa and 
her son where to obtain passports, and an 
escort, to repair to the Emperor ; but, far 
from performing their promise, the husband 
and wife, father and son, were separated 
under painful circumstances, when the 
firmest mind has occasion to seek consola- 
tion and support in family and domestie 
affections, : 

2. The security of Napoleon, of his 
imperial family and their suite, was 
ranteed (Art. 14 of the Treaty) by all the 
powers; yet bands of assassims were or- 
ganized in France under the eyes of the 
French government, and even by its or- 
ders, as will soon be proved by the solema 

roceedings against Sieur Demonbrenil, 
tor attacking the emperor, his brothers, 
and their wives. In default of the success 
hoped for from this first branch of the plot, 
an insnrrection was prepared at Orgon, on 
the emperor’s route, in order that an at-' 
tempt might be made on his life by some 
brigands. ‘The Sieur Brulart, anassociate 
of Georges, had been sent as governor to 
Corsica, in order to prepare and make sure 
of the crime ; and, in fact, several detached 
assassins have attempted, in the Ise of 
Elba, to gain, by the murder of the empe- 
ror, the base reward which was promised 
them. 


3. The Duchies of Parma and Placen- 
3A ba 
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tia were given in full property to Maria 


- Lonisa, for herself, her son, and their de- 


scendants. After a long refusal to put her 
in possession, the injustice was completed 
by a complete spoliation, under the illusory 
pretext of an exchange, without valuation, 
‘roposition or sovereignty, and without 
o consent. And the documents in the 
oftice of foreign affairs prove that it was 
on the solicitations, and by intrigues, of the 
Prince of Benevente, that Maria Louisa 
avd her son were despoiled. 

4. Eugene, the adopted son of Napo- 
leon, was to have obtained a suitable es- 
tablishment out of France, but he has had 
nothing. , 

&. ‘The emperor has stipulated for the 
army the preservation of their rewards, 
given them on Monte Napoleon. He had 
reserved to himself, first, to recompense 
his faithful followers. Every thing has been 
taken away, but reserved by the ministers 
of the Bombons. M. Bresson, an agent 
from the army, was dispatched to Vienna 
to assert their claims, but in vain. 

6. ‘Yhe preservation of the property, 
moveable and immoveable, belonging to 
the emperor's family, was provided for, 
but all was robbed—in France by commis- 
sioned brigands, in Italy by the violence 
ef the military chiefs. 

7. Napoleon was to have received two 
millions, and his family ©,500,000 franks per 
annum, ‘The French government has con- 
stantly refused to discharge its engage- 
ments, and Napoleon would have soon been 
obliged to disband his faithful guards for 
want of the means of paying them, had he 
not found ap honourable resource in the 
conduct of some bankers and merchants 
of Genoa and Italy, who advanced twelve 
millions, which they bad offered to him. 

8. In fine, it was not without a cause 
that it was desirable by every means to re- 
move from Napoleon the companions of 
his glory, unshaken sureties ot his safety 
and of his existence.—The Island of Elba 
was assigned to him in perpetuity, but the 
resolution of robbing him of it was at the 
iustigation of the Bourbons, fixed upon 
by the Congress. Had not Providence pre- 
vented it, Europe would have seen an at- 
tempt made on the person and liberty of 
Napoleon, left hereafter at the mercy of 
his enemies, and transported, far from his 
fiiends and followers, either to St. Lucie, 
or St. Helena, which had been pointed 
out as his prison. 

And when the Allied powers, yield- 
ing to the imprudent wishes, to the cruel 
istigations of the house of Bourbon, con- 
descended to violate the solemn contract 
on the faith of which Napoleon liberated 
the French nation from its oaths ; when he 
himself and all the members of’ his family 
saw themselves menaced, attacked in their 
persons, in their properties, in their atfec. 
ons, 48 all tke rights stipulated ig their fa. 
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vour as Princes, in those even secured y 


the laws to private citizens— 
Napoleon to do? what wy 


Was he, after enduring so 
ces, supporting so many acts of justi 
to consent to the complete violation of the 
engageinents entered into with hi 
resigning himself personally to the fate pre 
pared for him, to abandon also his Spouse 
his son, his family, his faithful servants, to 
their frightful destiny? 

Such a resolution seems beyond the 
endurance of human nature; and yet Na. 
poleon would have embraced it, if the 
peace and happiness of France had beea 
the price of this new sacrifice. He would 
have devoted himself for the French 
— whom, as he will declare in the face 
of Europe, it is his glory to hold every tii 
whose good shall be the object of alls 
deavour, and to whom alone he will be 
answerable for his actions and devote his life, 

It was for France alone, and. that it 
might avoid the evils of an intestine war, 
that he abdicated the Crown ini814, Here. 
stored to the French people the rights which 
he held from them ; he left them at liberty 
to seek a new master, and to found their 
liberty and their happiness on institutions 
for the protection of both. 

He hoped for the nation the preserva 
tion of all that it had acquired in twenty- 
five years of combats and glory, the exer- 
cise of its sovereignty in the choice of a 
dynasty, and in the stipulations of the con- 
ditions on which that dynasty would be 
called to reign. 

He expected from the new gover 
ment the respect for the glory of the armies, 
the rights of the brave, the guarantee of all 
the new interests, of those interests which 
have been in existence and supported for 
nearly half a century, resulting from all the 
political and civil laws, observed and re- 
vered during that time, because they ae 
identified with the manners, the habits, aud 
the wants of the nation. 

Far from this, every idea of the sove 
reignty of the people was set aside. 

‘The principle on which the whole po 
litical and moral legislation has rested 
since the revolution, has equally been set 
aside. 

France has been treated by the Bour 
bons as a revolted country, reconq 
the arms of its ancient masters, / - 
jected of new to a feudal domination, 

Louis Stanislaus Xavier has a 
stood the treaty which alone rendered | 
throne of France vacant, and the abdici- 
tion of whichalone entitled him to ascendit. 

He pretended to have reigned pinetess 
years ; insulting in this manner the 
ments established since that time, the yn 
plé who consecrated them by their and 
trages, the army which defended Oe eiged 
even the sovereigns who acknow 

. . " tues. 
tem in their numerous Wea A chattet 
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A charter drawn up hy the senate, 
imperfect as it was, has been consigned 
n. 
ae peed on France a pretended 
constitutional law, a8 easy to eluded 
as to be revoked, and in the form of simple 
roval ordonnances, without consniting the 
nation, Without even listening to those il- 
jegal bodies, the phantoms of the national 
sentation. 
ee the Bourbons have issued or- 
donnances without tights, and promises 
without any guarantee, they have eluded 
them without sincerity, and executed them 
‘ithout fidelity. 
Wr bewreet of that pretended char- 
ter was restrained only by the timidity of 
the government; the extent of the abuse of 
authority was only limited by its weakness, 
The dislocation of the army, the dis- 
rsion of its officers, the exile of several, 
the devradation of the soldiers, the suppres- 
sion of their endowments, the depriving 
them of their pay or their pensions, the 
reduction of the allowances to the legion 
of honour, the spoil of their honours, the 
pre-eminence of the decorations of the feu- 
dal monarchy, the contempt for the citi- 
zens, designated of new under the name 
of the Tiers etat, the spoliation prepared 
and already commenced of the purchasers 
of national estates, the actual depreciation 
of the value of those which were brought 
to the market, the reinstatement of feuda- 
lity into its titles, its privileges, its avail- 
able rights, the re-establishmsnt of ultra- 
moutane principles, the abolition of the 
liberties of the Gallican Church, the anni- 
hilation of the coneordat, the re-establish- 
ment of tithes, the reviving intolerence of 
an exclusive worship, the domination of 
a handful of nobles over a people accus- 
tomed to equality—this is what the Boar- 
bons have done or wished to do for France. 
it was under such Circumstances that 
the emperor Napoleon quitted the island 
of Elba; such are the motives of the de- 
termination taken by him, and not the 
consideration of his personal interests, 
Which weigh little with him, compared to 
the interests of the nation to whom he has 
consecrated his existence. 

He has not carried war into the bosom 
of France ; he has, on the contrary, extin- 
guished the war which the proprietors of 
halional estates, forming four-fifths of the 
French proprietors, would have been forced 
to carry on with their spoliators; the war 
Which the citizens, oppressed, degraded, 
and humiliated by the nobles, would have 

n forced to declare against their oppres- 

sors ; the war which the Protestants, Jews, 

men of different religious professions 

Would have been forced to maintain agginst 
ir persecutors, 

€ has come to deliver France, and 

y 4 Sliverer he has been every where re- 


He arrived almost alone ; he advanced 


for 220 leagues without obstacles, without 
combats, and has resumed, without resist. 
ance, in the midst of the capital and of 
the acclamations of the imménse majority 
of the citizens, the throne abdicated b 
the Bourbons, who, in the army, in their 
household, in the national guards, in the 
people, could not arm a single person to 
endeavour to maintain them in it, 

Aad now replaced at the head of the 
nation which had thrice already made 
choice of him, and which has a fourth time 
designated him by the reception which it 
has given lum, in his rapid and triamphant 
march and arrival; what does Napoleon 
wish from this nation—by which, and for 
the interest of which, he wishes to reign? 

What the French people wishes—the 
independence of France, internal ce, 
peace with all nations, the execution of 
the treaty of Paris of the 30th May, 1814, 

What is the change, then, which has 
taken place in the state of Europe, and in 
the hope of repose which was promised to 
it? hat voice is raised to demand assist- 
ance, which, according to the declaration, 
ought only to be given when called for? 

Nothing has been changed: if the Al- 
lied Powers return, as it is expected they 
will do, to just and moderate sentiments ; 
if they acknowledge that the existence of 
France in a respectable and independent 
state, as far from conquering as from being 
conquered, from dominating as from being 
subjugated, is necessary to the balance of 
great kingdoms, and to the guarantee of 
suvall states, 

Nothing has been changed : if respect- 
ing the rights of a great nation which wishes 
to respect the rights of all others, which, 
high minded and generous, bas been low- 
ered but never degraded, they allow it 
to retake a monarch, and give itself a con- 
stitution and laws suitable to its mamers, 
its interests, its habits, and its new wants, 

Nothing has been changed: if they do 
not endeavour to constrain France to sub- 
mit again to a dynasty which she dislikes, 
to the feudal chains winch she has thrown 
off, to the seignorial or ecclesiastical pros- 
trations from which she has liberated ber- 
self; if they do not wish to impose laws on 
her, to interfere with her internal affairs, 
to assign a form of government to her, ta 
give masters to her to satisfy the pleasure 
or the passions of her neighbours, 

Nothing has been changed: if, when 
France is occupied with preparing the new 
social pact which shall guarantee the liber- 
ty of her citizens, the triamph of the ge- 
nerous ideas which prevail in pet and 
which can no longer be su , they 
do not force her to withdraw herself for 
hostilities from those pacifie thoughts and 
means of internal prosperity, to which the 

ple and the chief wish to consecrate 
themselves in a happy accordance. 

Nothing has been changed: if, when 
the French nation only demands to remain 
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at peace with all Earope, an unjust coali- 
tion’ does not force it to defend, as it did 
in 1792, its will and its rights, and its inde- 
pendence, and the Sovereign of its choice. 


Particulars of Napoleon's Retreat in Elba. 


The days of the emperor passed away iu 
the most pleasant occupations. Often he 
rose before day, employed himself for three 
hours, till seven or eight o'clock, then took 
some repose ; then he went out and visited 
all the works; almost always he was in 
the middle of his workmen, who reckoned 
among them many soldiers of the guard. — 

Often after breakfast he reviewed his 
little army. He required the greatest re- 
gularity in their exercises and maneuvies, 
and caused the strictest discipline to be 
observed. 

After the review, he mounted his horse 
for his morning rides. Among his principal 
officers were distinguished Marshal Ker- 
trand and Generai Drouet, who scarcely 
ever quitted him. Qn his way his majesty 
gave audience to al! those whom he met. 
All those who were admitted to his table 
were received by him with frankness, cor- 
diality, and perfect ease. The emperor 
appeared to have found the secret, without 
losing any of his diginty, of becoming a 
simpie individual among individuals; and 
around him the conversation had ail the 
liberty and all the careiess freedom which 
can be enjoyed at the table Thote. The 
evenings were dedicated to family parties, 
Among the persons of the city who were 
most usually received, were found the 
mayor ot Porto Ferrajo, the governor of 
the island, the chamberlain Vantini. 

When the emperor received the visit of 
any stranger, which frequently happened, 
he entertained lnm with grace and famili- 
arity. He conversed with philosophers and 


Savans, of the Institute of the Royal Aca- 


demy of London, aud also of the discove- 
ries made in our times in the profound sci- 
ences, in chemistry, galvanism, electricity. 
He cougiatulated the nch English landhold- 
ers on the progress of their agriculture and 
the hberality of their country’s laws; in 
fine, he talked with the military of the his- 
torical memoirs which he was wriiing of his 
campaigns, Some merchants of different 
countries disembarked one day while the 
emperor was at the port: he asked them 
what they came to see. “ To see the coun- 
try, to see the mines.” “ Why,” said he to 
them, smiling, “ why not at ouce avow 
that it is myself whom you come to see? 
= here I am.” 

mongst the strangers who frequented 
the my of Elba, the English, in athe, 
lar, appeared to attach the greatest value 
to seeing and hearing him. Often were 
they seen on the road from Porto Ferrajo 
> St. oo my ~w his majesty for 

ve or six hours, and after seeing hi 

embarked immediately. raat d 


Others stopped, in the first instance, at 


[May | 
Ajaccio, visited the house where his » 
jesty was born, uncovered th ea 
a feeling of respect before the Portrait of 
him whom they looked mpon asa 
man, aud carried away on their 

a fragment of stene vr brick 

the house, which recalled all that the his. 
tory of the age will offer most remarkahie 
to posterity. 

Lord Bentinck, Lord Donglas, ang, 
great vunyer of other English lords, were 
admitted, courted, and, as it were, treated 
with fétes by his majesty : all carried back 
with them the most interesting recollec. 
tions of the reception they had met with, 

One of them, one evening, accompanied 
his majesty, who after dinner was Visiting 
on foot the works of Porto Ferrajo, The : 
emperor met the grand marshal, who was 
coming from the port, and going towards 
the palace, with papers under his arm. “Are 
they the French journals?” “ Yes, sire,” 
“ Am I well cut ap?” “No, sire, there is 
no mention of your majesty to-day.” “Come, 
we shall have it to-morrow; it is an in 
termitting fever, but the fits will pass 
away.” 

Tie emperor amused himself with dis 
coursing with his grenadiers, Like all old 
soldiers, they appeared never to be per 
fectiy coutented ; and by one of those ex- 
pressions, which shew to the soldier the 
affection which is borne to him better than 
tle finest phrases, he called them his 
grumblers. 

One day, towards the latter times, 
“ Well, grumbler,” said he to one of them, 
“you are moped.” “ No, sire, but I am 
not amused too much always.” “ You are 
wrong; you must take time as it comes, 
and get rid of it by jingling your money m 

. . 
your pocket, and humming a tune ; this will 
not last for ever.” ; 

The number of works begun and finished 
in the space of ten months, is inconceivable. 
Not far from the castle a long-negiected 
barrack became, when embellished by tum, 
by turns, a hall for receiving company, * 
ball-room, or a theatre ; and the officers 
the guard, and the ladies of honour 
princesses, there once performed les Fausses 
dafidelités, and les Folles Amoureuses. 

His majesty caused several roads to be 
made fit for carriages. All these roals 
were planted with trees ; as they are ¢* 
tremely rare in the island, the emperor 
procured a great number from Italy, espe 
cially mulberries. ‘The town of Porto Fer- 
rajo being in want of water, the emperor 
himself discovered a spring 10 HS bi 
and caused the water to be convey ae 
the town. ‘These works were far adv 
when he quitted the island. How many 
wishes, what affecting regrets accompanied 
his, vessel on his departure ; and how ay 
anecdotes might be quoted to prove shen 
interest he felt for that good people, whose 
he had adopted for a moment, and 


titude repaid him for all his cares: ” 
ok _ Nepoteon't 
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‘apoleon’ Speech to his Soldiers after the 
, Review of the 9th. 


« Soldiers, —I have just received accounts 
that the tri-coloured flag waves at Toulouse, 
at Montpellier, and im a}i the south. ‘The 
commandants and garrisons of Perpignan 
and Bayoane formerly declared that they 
would not obey the orders given them by 
the Dake d’Augouleme, to deliver these 

aces to the Spaniards, who have besides 
piace communicated that they would not 
interfere in our affairs. The white flag 
floats at Marseilles alone : but before the 
ead of this week, the people of that great 
city, oppressed by the violence of the roy- 
alist party, will have recovered all their 
rights. Results so great and rapid are 
owing to the patriotism which animates 
the whole naiion, and to the recollections 
which you have preserved of me. If for 
a vear unfortunate circumstances compel- 
led us tu lay aside the tri-colonred cockade, 
itwas always in our hearts. It now he- 
comes again our rallying signal; we will 
quit it but with life” (The Emperor was 
interrupted by universal cries of ‘** Yes, we 
swear it.”) 

“Soldiers,” resamed the Emperor, “ we 
wish not to interfere with the affairs of 
other natious ; but woe to those who shail 
wish to intermeddle with our’s, to treat as 
like Genoa or Geneva, and impose on us 
other laws than those which the nation wills, 
They sha!l find on our frontiers the heroes 
of Marengo, of Austerlitz, and of Jena; 
they shall fad there a whole people ; and 
if they have 690,000 men, we will oppose 
t» them two millions.”—Acciamations, 

“| approve,” he added,“ of our rally- 
ing round the tri-coloured standards. On 
the field of May, and in presence of the 
assembled nation, 1 will restore to you 
those eagles, which have heen so often glo- 
rified by your valour, and see the enemies 
of France in fhght. Soldiers, the French 
people and myself depend upon you; de- 
pend also on the people and on me.” 


_- Among other decrees since his land'ng 
in France, Napoleon has published the 
flowing : 

_1. Prociaimingthe Penal Laws of the 
National Assembly against the Bourbous 
i! found in France. 

2. Giving eight days, from April 4th, 
to all retractory persons, to return to their 
duties. 

3. Summoning all officers and soldiers to 
rejoin the army, and ordering fifth bat- 
talions tu be raised for every regunent, 

4. Granting an amnesty to all-French- 
men concerned in aiding the foreign armies 
to overthrow the imperial yoverument 
“st year, except Sieurs Lynch, De*La 

he Jacquelin, De Vitrolles, Alexis 
Noailles, Duc De Raguse, Sosthene 
hefoucault, Bourrienne, Bellart, 
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Prince De. Benevente, Comte De Boure 

nonville, Comte Jaucourt, Duc De Dale 

berg, and AbL? De Moutesquiou,. 
5. Abolishing the Slave T rade. 

_“ Art. 1, From the date of the publica. 
tion of the present decree, the trade in 
negroes is abolished. No expedition shall 
be allowed for this commerce, neither ia 


the ports of Frauce, nor those of our 
colonies. 


“* @. There shall not be introdaced, te 
be sotd in our colonies, any negroe the 
produce of this trade, whether French of 
tureign, 

** 3. Any infraction of this decree shall 
be punished with the confiscation of the 


ship and cargo, which shall be pronoanced 

by our courts aad tribunals. 4 
“ 4. However, the ship-owners who, be- 

fore the publication of the present 

should have fitted ont expeditions for the 


trade, mniay sell the product in out co- 
lonies.” 


6. Appointing a commission to o 
nize a system of general Education oa 
the Lancasterian Plan. : 

7. Abolishing the Censorship and other 
restrictions of the press, 

8. Annulling ail regulations of the 
Bourbons in regard to the Code Napoleoa 
and the courts of law. 

9. Ordering all the emigrants who re+ 
turned with Louis to leave France. 

10. Granting pensions to the Das 
chess Dowager of Orleans, and of Boure 
bon, wis remain at Paris, 

11. Calling out and reducing to one 
unlicary system, the whole of the active 
population, 

ITALY. 

The crooked policy of the congress 
in regard to Joachim, King of Naples, 
having forced bim to take the field, he 
entered Rome ov the 25th of March, 
the Pope and the Cardinals having previ= 
ously leit it. fle subsequently advanced 
to the Po, and even to Padua, after se- 
veral affairs with the Austrians, in which 
he is said to have gained considerable 
advantages. 

Joachim proclaims the independence 
of all Italy, while the congress have as 
signed ali Lombardy and Venice as a 
kingdom to Austria! Io his proclamation 
he praises, with justice, the free coustitte 
tien and liberal character of the British 

nation, 
GERMANY. 

The Princes of this vast Empire and 
of the neighbouring States are in gene- 
ral motion for the purpose of conquct= 
ing certain principles with which the 
sword can have no contact. They have, 
it seems, yet to learn, that principles cum- 
not be des.royed cither by the sword or by 
cor? uption, 
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corruption, however their effect may for 
a season be bafiled or paralyzed. At pre- 
sent it is their mistaken purpose to ene 
deavour to destroy the example of the 
French Revolution, an attempt, of which 
twenty-five years’ warfare has proved the 
error, though we again read of the ad- 
vance of 

200,000 men from Russia, 

150,000 — from Prussia, 

30,000 — from Hanover, &c. 

180,000 — from Austria, 

50,000 — from Bavaria, 

$0,000 — from Holland, &c. 
making a total of 640,000 men, drawn 
out to combat the principle that gover. 
nors derive their power from the people, 
and that people have a right to choose 
their own governors. Thus, however, it 
is—at the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, we hear of the march of 
these mighty armies to cambat and 
overthrow immutable principles! What, 
henceforward can be urged against the 
crusades—the wars of religion—or the 
enterprizes of Chivalry?—=-Cervantes must, 
we suppose, have had some such error 
of humanity present to his mind when he 
described the encounter of Quixote with 
the windmill ! 

The first act of the prowess of some 
of these political Pharisees has been to 
make war on some helpless females; and 
accordingly we read in the fofeign ga. 
zettes, that they have made captive 
the aged mother and the two sisters of 
Napoleon, and conveyed them to a state 
prison in Hungary! His wife and infant 
son had previously been held in duress at 
Vienna ! 

The following Treaty waa concluded 
on the 25th of March, between Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, and Great Britain, in 
consequence of the entrance of Napoleon 
Bonaparte into France: 

In the name of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity : 

Their Majesties the Emperor of all the 
Russias, the Emperor of Anstria, the 
King of Prussia, and the King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, considering the consequence 
which the entrance of Bonaparte into 
France, and tle present situation of that 
kingdom, may have with respect to the 
security of Europe, have determined, in 
these weighty circumstances, to carry into 
effect the principles consecrated in the 
Treaty of Chaumont. They have there- 
fore agreed, by a solemn treaty, mutually 
signed by each of the four powers, to re- 
new the engagement that they will defend 
the so happily restored order of things in 
Europe agawmst all violation, and to adept 
the most effectual measures for carrying 
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this engazement into effect, pn dy 
give it that necessary extension wh; ® 
isting circumstances imperiously . 

Art. I, The High Contracting Powen 
solemnly engage to unite the of 
their respective States, for the mai 
of the Treaty of Peace concluded at Pars 
on the 50th of May, 1814, as well as th 
of the Congress of Vienna—to Carry inty 
full effect the dispositions contained ia 
these treaties,—inviolably to observe their 
ratified and subscribed agreements, accord. 
ing to their full import,—to defend them 
against every attack, and especially agains 
the projects of Napoleon Bonaparte, Tp. 
wards this end they bind themselves, should 
the King of France desire it, and in the spi 
rit of the Declaration issued on the 13th of 
March, with common consent and mataal 
agreement, to bring to. justice all such as 
may have already joined, or shall hereafter 
join the party of Napoleon, in order to 
compel him to relinquish his projects, and 
to render him incapable in future of dis. 
turbing the tranquillity of Earope and the 
general peace, under the protection of 
which the rights, the freedom, and the in 
dependence of nations have been esta- 
blished and secured. 

Hi. Although so great and salutary an 
object does not permit that the means 
destined to its attainment should be limit. 
ed, and althongh the High Contracting 
Powers have resolved to devote to this ob- 
ject all snch resources as they can, in their 
respective situations, dispose of ; yet they 
have nevertheless agreed, that every one 
of them shall constantly bave in the field 
150,000 men complete, of whom at least 
one-tenth shall be cavalry, with a propor 
tiouate artillery (not reckoning garritons, 
and to employ them in active and united 
service against the common enemy. 

III. The High Contracting Parties 80- 
lemnly engage not to lay down their ams 
but in agreement with each other, nor We 
til the object of the war assigned in the 
ist article of the present treaty shall have 
been attained; nor until Bonaparte 
be wholly and completely deprived of 
power of exciting disturbances, and ¢ 
being able to renew his atiempts to obtam 
the chief power im France. a 

IV. As the present treaty principally 
relates to the present circumstances, 
engagements in. the ‘Treaty of Chaumont, 
and particularly that contained im the 16t8 
article, shall again recover their fall fore, 
as soon as the present oliject shall be ab 
tained. 

V. Every thing relating to the comman’ 
of the Allied Armies, the maintenance 
the same, &c. shall be regulated by asp 
cial convention, son shall 

VI. The High Contracting Parties ith 
have the right reciprocally to accredit 
the generals, commanders of their armey 
officers, who shall be aliowed the liberty 
of corresponding with their gove 
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» order to inform them of the military 
events, and of ail that relates to the opera- 
tions of the armies. } 

VII. As the engagements entered into 
by the present treaty have for object to 
maintain the general peace, the High Con. 
tracting Powers agree to invite all the 

wers of Europe to accede to them, 
pe VIII As the present treaty is. simply 
apd solely entered into with a view to sup- 

rt France and every other threatened 
country against the attempts of Bonaparte 
and his adherents, his Most Christian Ma- 
iesty shall be specially invited to accede 
thereto; and in the event of his Majesty's 
claiming the force specified in article 2, 
he shall make known what. assistance his 
circumstances enable him to contribute to- 
wards the object of the present treaty. 

IX. The present treaty shall be ratified, 
and the ratifications exchanged within the 

riod of one mouth, or sooner if possible, 

In testimony whereof the respective 
Plenipotentiaries have signed and sealed 
the same. 

Count Rasumowsky.—Count NEsseL- 
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RODE. — Prince Marrerntcu. — Baron 
WessennerG.—Prince Harpennerc.— 
Baron HuMBOLDT.—W ELLINGTON. 


At Vienna, the 25th of March, 1815, 


AMERICA. 

The American Governinent has availed 
itself of the leisure affurded to its forces, 
to perform that duty for civil society, which. 
Ought years ayo to have been performed 
by the loud declaimers about Social Order, 
if there had been any sincerity in their 
professions. They have determined to 
employ their whole naval, anda large 
laud-force against Algiers, and to hume 
ble that nest of Pirates, which for so 
inany ageshas been the pest o the world. 
an< a disgrace to the policy of the powerful 
European nations. 

The contests between the Republicans 
and the Royalists continue to be bloody 
in South America; but of the issue in fae 
vour of the former liule doubt can be 
entertained, 
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T the Old Bailey Sessions, James 
Ripley, butler to Mr. Robinson, M.P. 
and three privates belonging to the Guards, 
viz, Rich. Burton, Robt. Herbert, and 
Rich. Matthews, were capitally indicted 
for the wiltal murder of Jane Watson, on 
the evening of the 7th of March, in Bur- 
lngton-sireet, by discharging at her head 
fire-arms loaded with shot. ‘The Attorney- 
General and Serjeant Best cross-examined 
the witnesses ; afier which, without hearing 
evidence for the defence, or the summoning 
up of theJudge, they were found Not Guilty, 
and discharged. 
MARRIED. 

Joha Undershail, esq. of London, to Ca- 
tharine, widew of the late James Stephens, 
esq. of Hale, in Surrey, 

At Pataey, Henry Gillman, esq. of the 


Sdregiment of Buffs, son of the late bri- 


gadier Gen. Gillman, to Mary Elizabeth, 
widest danchter of John Winter, esq. 

Mr. William Bennett, of Little East- 
cheap, to Ann, second danghter of Richard 
Grace, esq. of Sandford Place, Stoke 
Newington, 

Thomas Berry, esq. of Brixton, Surrey, 
> Margaret, only daughter of the late 
Edward Thomas, esq. of Demerara. 

_ Kensington, James Boggis, esq. a 
Jor in the West Essex Militia, to Mary 
— second daughter of Edward Ste- 

, ull, esq. of Queen- 

Hai) rw, Q vecu-square, and Farley 
— Mackdonnell, esq. of New Broad- 
“t, to Miss Tangle, daughter of John T. 


esq. of Smarmer Castle, in the county of 
Louth, Ireland. 

Alexander Ratclyffe Sidebottam, esq. of 
Sleane-street, to Miss Beverley, of Piccae 
dilly. 

Mr. J.J. Austin, of Oxford-street, to 
Sophia, daughter of the late John Davies, 
esq. of Winchmore Hill, 

fiemy Wilson, esq. of New-street square, 
to Miss Charlotte Archer, late of Park Hill, 
near Nottingham. 

Johu Gottlieb Anthony, esq. of Konigs- 
berg, to Betty Maria, second daughter of 
Francis H. Tyler, esq. of Bedford-street, 
Bedtord-square. 

David mas Nightingale, Lieut. of 
the Royal Navy, to Miss Glode, of Aske- 
terrace, City Road. 

Effingham Calvert Lawrence, of 
the East India Company’s Bengal Civil 
Service, to Caroline, third daughter of 
Charles Monro, esq. of Chandos-street, 
Cavendish-square. 

At Spencer-House, M. Vernon, esq. 
eldest son of the Archbishop of York, to 
Lady Elizabeth Bingham, eldest daughter 
of the Ear! of Lucan. 

Thomas Mitchell, esq. of Glasgow, to 
Miss Cowie, of Falcon-square. 

Henry Charles St. Hill, esq. Ordnance 
Store-keeper, of Trinidad, to Mary, young- 
est daughter of Thomas Wiadie, esq. of 
John-street, Bedfurd-row. 

At Bermondsey, Capt. Stephen Palmer, 
to Miss Jane Jones. 

Mr, Prosser, of St, Paul's Charch-yard, 

» to 
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to Kebecea Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
the Deputy Hamman, of Aldermary- 
Church-yard. 

Nicholas T. Selby, esq. of Golden-square, 
to Miss Frances Walmsley, of Hammer- 
amith. 

At Newington, Mr. Stephen Gamble, of 
Derby, to Ann, a daughter of Wil- 
bam ones, of Walworth. 

James Thompson, jun. esq. of George- 
street, Hanover-square, to Miss Mary Cart- 
wright, of Lower Grosvenor-street. 

Mr. Bittleston, to Miss Dutton, both of 
es Norton-street. 

t Windleshain, Surrey, Benjamin Shaw, 
esq. M. P. for Westbury Wilts, to Mary, 
youngest danghter of the late Joseph 
Ewart, esq. formerly Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary and Envoy Extraordinary at the 
Court of Berlin. 

Capt. Thomas Bligh, Coldstream-guards, 
to Helen, daughter of Thomas Patterson, 
esq. of Upper Seymour-street, Portman- 
square. & 

At Chelsea, Lient. James Holbrook, of 
the Royal Navy, to Miss Elizabeth Ta- 


William Thomas Roe, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, to Mary Elizabeth, only daughter of 
D. Byam Mathew, esq. 

At Claphain, Josiah Spode, jun. esq. of 
Mount, to Miss Mary Williamson, of Long- 
port, Staffordshire. 

Mr. Robert Scholey, of Paternoster-row, 
to Miss Barnett, of the Minories. 

- Charles Henry Ha‘l, esq. of Cadiz, to 

Sarah, daughter of the late Thomas Mul- 

lett, esq. of Clapham. 

. Mr. Thomas Nash, to Miss Ann Swift, 

both of Pentonville. 

. Mr, Jeremiah Owen, of Stockwell, sur- 
1}, to Hannah, danghter of William 

urrowes, esq. of South Lambeth. 

Mr. Joln Francis Holdernesse, of Cole- 
man-street Buildings, to Sarab, daughter 
of George Steihman, esq. of Woburn-place, 
Russel-square. 

The Rev, C.C. Chambers, younger son 
ef the late Sir Robert Chambers, kat. to 
Lillias, daughter of Adam Callander, esq. 
of New Cavendish street, Portiand-place. 

Col. Sir William Delancey, K.C. B. to 
Magdalene, daughter of Sir James Hall, 
ef Douglas, bart. and Lady Helen Hall, 
sister to the Earl of Selkirk. 

At St. Mary-le-bone church, the Rev. 
Thomas Mills, son of Thomas M. esq. of 
Great Saxham-Hail, in the county of Suf- 
folk, to Ann, youngest daughter of Na- 
thaniel Barnardiston, esq. of Charlotte- 
stree}, Bedford-square, and of Ryes-Lodge, 
near Sudbury, Suffolk. 

DIED. 

At Clifton, Admiral Sir H. Edwin Stan- 
hope, burt. of Standwell House, Middlesex. 
~ At Stepney Causeway, 62, Mr. William 
Yellowl-y. 


Miss dun Cracklow, of Clapham, 
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In Harley-place, Lieut.-Gen, 
the East India Company's Service nem 
rancis H. Tyler, éq. of Bedford 
= Redford aqbere. om 

dr. J. Branscomb, many years mech 
nist, and latterly propriatel of the Koyal 


Creus. ‘ 

At Lambeth, Mary, the wife 
M‘Combe, esq. ie of Joke 

At Newington, 76, Mr. Jo = 
late of soutlirar, ; an 

In Eratlenhall-street, 47, Mr, 
Parry. ' ibis Hlery 

In Old Palace-yard, 63, the wife of 
Henry Cowper, esq. 

In North Crescent, Bedford-square, 7; 
James Davis, esq. formerly of Jamaica, ” 

Mrs. Rhodes, wife of Samuel Rhodes, 
esq. of Islington. 

in Queen-street, Mayfair, Mrs, Portens, 
relict of the late Dr. Porteus, Bishop of 
London. 

In Chenies street, 69, Mr. Francis Reg. 
nicer. 

Mary, the wife of Mr. John Pettield, of 
Queen-street, Cheapside. 

In Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Jane 
Gilham, esq. 

At Southall-green, Anne, the wife of 
J. G. Schweitzer. 

In Finsbury-square, Edmond Stack, ex. 

In Beaumont-street, Lieut.-Col, Willian 
Beatty, \ate major of the 64th regiment, 
and Lieut.-Col. ef the 12th regiment of 
Portuguese infantry. 

In John-street, ‘Tottenham-court Road, 
71, Mrs. Margaret Smith. 

In Dartmouth-street, Westminster, 83, 
Capt, Harrington Baudin, the last remain- 
ing officer at the battle of Quebec. — 

At South Lambeth, Mary, the wife of 
Mr. T. Jenks, of Fleet-street. Sa 

In Greenfield-street, 59, Charles Wilmot, 
€$4. 

Tat Pentonville, James Dinciddie, LL.D. 
the same who accompanied. Lord Macart- 
ney on his embassy to China. | 

- Robert Randall, esg. of Craven-street. 
. At Greenwich, Peler Verney, &% of 
Thornton-row. ; 

At Kennington, 70, Mrs. Elizabeth Jones, 
widow of the late Jenkin J. esq. her emt- 
nent piety and Christian virtues pr 
her the respect of all who knew her. 

In Weibeck-street, Mr. Philip Bowvess, 
of the Royal Navy. 

In Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, DS 
John Richard Hilton, esq. 

In Piccadilly, 67, Sir Willoughby Asim. 
bart. iate ot Wadley, in the county 
Berks. 

At Twickenham Lodge, 47; George 
Thackrah, esq. : 

In Scbo-oquare, the wife of L. R. Mack 
intosh . : 

At’Maida-Vale, near London, by’ 4 
the wife of Griffith Jones, 4: 
Priory, Cardigan. Is 
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St. John’s-street-road, Islington, Mrs. 
Pos formerly of the Nuns’ Gardens, 


Chester. « 
Rev. William Conybeare, D.D. 76, 
Bi ooh St. Botolph, Bis psgate, father of 
the Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford, and son of Dr, C. formerly Dean of 
Christ Church, and Bishop of Bristol. 

At Bath, Sir Charles Ware Malet, many 
vears Ambassador at the Porte, and highly 
esteemed for his virtues and talents. 

Tn Edgeware-road, Mr. Edward Clarke. 

In Grafton-street, Bond-street, Mrs. 
Richard Walpole, widow of Richard Ww. 
esq. and daughter of the late Sir B, Ham- 

t 


met. 

In Edward-street, Portman-square, 67 
Lord Viscount Wentworth; who was a lor 
of the bed-chamber, and an old personal 
friend of his majesty. 

In Carey-ctvents 73, Mr. Serjeant Palmer, 
who has recently acquired fame as judge 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 

In Bedford-street, Bedford-square, Mr. 
Tyler ; he shot himself in a fit of insanity 
in his study. 

In Charles.street, Berkeley-square, 90, 
Lady Mary Fitzgerald. Her maid had left 
her, when the bell rang, and she heard a vio- 
lent scream ; it immediately strack her that 
her ladyship was on fire; she called to 
two male servants who happened to be in 
the house, they took up the hall-mat, ran 
into the drawing-room, and found her lady- 
ship's clothes in flames; they put the mat 
round her, but it had not the desired effect ; 
they then got water and extinguished it. 
Her ladyship was quite sensible the whole 
time, as she called several times for more 
water ; she was put to bed, and languished 
in great pain, till half past six o'clock in 
the morning, when she expired. She was 
auut to the present Duchess of Devonshire, 
to the Countess of Liverpool, Earl of Bris- 
tol, Earl Mulgrave, Hon. Gen. Phipps, and 
Hon. Augustus Phipps. ‘ 

At Turnham-Green, James Ware, esq. 
who long held a distinguished rank in 
the medical world, but was chiefly eminent 
asanoculist. Mr. Ware was the first pro- 
fessor who applied Jandanum topically in 
cases of inflammation of the eye, and re- 
commended it for general practice, in a 
pamphlet, which attracted much notice at 
the time ; but, after the experience of many 
years, finding it was injerious rather than 
beneficial, he had the manliness and can- 
dour to acknowledge that he had adopted 
a erroneous system, and wholly relin- 
quished it. He was a skilful operator in the 
fase of cataract ; and acquired a consider- 
able fortune by his professional success 
and the rectitude of his conduct. . 

In Oxford-street, Edward Morris, esq. 
ro of the Masters of the High Court of 
Cot, ery, ae Fellow of Peter-Honse, 

bridge, and for many years M. P. for 


Borouch of Newport, Cornwall, The 
lontury Mag. No. 268. 
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sudden death of this amiable and excellent 
man, while it involves his family, and a 
numerous circle of attached friends, in the 
deepest sorrow, may justly be considered 
asa public misfortune. So many virtues 
have seldom been united in the same cha- 
racter. To natural talents of the highest 
order, adding very extensive erudition to 
the softest manners, the purest morals and 
the warmest heart, and to an ardent zeal 
for the service of his country, the most in- 
flexible integrity of principle; as a scholar, 
a citizen, a magistrate, and a statesman, 
his life was be pws useful. He married 
Mary, the third daughter of Lord Erskine, 
who, with four female infants, is left to 
deplore his loss, Mr, Morris was, in early 
life, the author of several successful dra- 
matic works, the most distinguished of 
which are, “ False Colours,” and “ The 
Secret.” 

At Somers’ Town, Mr. James Peller Mat- 
colm, F.S.A, author of “ Londinium Redi- 
vivum ; or, an Antient History and Mo- 
dern Descffption of London,” and many 
other useful Works, Mr. Malcolm had, for 
nearly three years past, laboured under the 
severest pain from a complication of disor. 
ders, origins in a white swelling of the 
knee ; which from its first attack entirely 
deprived him of the use of his limb, and of 
the power of essentially benefitting himself 
and family. By degrees his complaint 
gained strength, and, baffling the best me- 
dical aid, at length caused his death. This 
event, which had lobg been foreseen b 
Mr. Malcolm, would have been Jooke 
forward to with tranquil hope, as the ter. 
mination of his misery, had he not been 
destined to endure, in addition to bodily 
affliction, the acutest mental anguish, at 
the thought of leaving behind him, TOTALLY 
UNPROVIDED FoR, objects more dear ta 
him than life itself—~a very aged mother, 
whom he had nearly all his life wholly sup- 
ported, and an affectionate wife, who had 
dpubly endeared herself, by a most assidn- 
ous attendance on him during his long and 
painful confinement. The tnavoidable ex- 
pences attendant on his illness, have en- 
tirely exhausted the little property Mr. 
Malcolm had acquired, by the most per- 
severing exertion of his talents as a writer 
and an engraver, for the last twenty-five 
years; during which period, he hononrably 
supported himself and family, and pub- 
lished several works, which, though not 
productive of much emolument to their 
author, have been creditable alike to bis 
head and heart. Even daring his long ill- 
ness the energies of bis active mind never 
forsook him ; and he patiently contiuned to 
exercise his pen in useful pursuits, amidst 
the acutest pain, till within the last few 
weeks, when he became incapable of the 
least exertion, His latest literary occupa- 
tion wasa copious Index to Six Portions of 
the “ History of Leicestershire,” just pub- 
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lished ; on Completing which labour, he 
flus addressed Mr. Nichols: “The Al- 
mighty has been so merciful to me, as to 
enable me to complete your Index ; and 
thus have been fulfilled your benevolent 
intentions towards myself and family. 
Surely, never was an Index completed un- 
der an equal continuance of pain ; but it 
was a kind of refuge and solace against af- 
fliction; and often has it turned aside the 
severest pangs.” ‘The mother of Mr. Mal- 
¢olm is an American gentlewonan, of 
highly respectable connexions on that Con- 
tient, whom she disobliged by sellmg her 
little patrimony, to enable her only son to 
come to England with a view of studying 
Histerical Painting under his great country- 
man the present President of the Royal 
Academy. Not having been successful in 
that branch of Art, Mr. Malcolm applicd 
himself to the pen and the graver. To add 
to her bitter misfortune in the loss of so 
good a son, the mother has not a single 
near relation living ; nor has slre ever had 
any communication with her American 
friends since she came to this cauntry; 
and, at the advanced age of 72, has no 
means whaiever of support, bat the syim- 
pathy of a generons public.* 

In Connaught-place, 70, George Ellis, esq. 
of Sunning-hill, By the death of Mr. E. so- 
ciety and literature bave been deprived of 
one of their ornaments, and his friends 
have lost a man peculiarly formed to feel 
and to inspire the warmest sentiments of 
friendship. Perhaps no man of his time 
better united the character of a gentleman 
with that of aman of letters. It is south- 
ing at least, and might be an useful exer- 
cise, if it were not a duty to withdraw for 
a moment from the storms which threaten 
the world, to humanize our feelings by 
the contemplation of the moral frmts of 
tranquillity and refinement in his elegant 
talents and attainments, in his equally gen- 
tle and polished manners, and in his most 
amiable disposition. One of his earliest 
attempts in literature was the share which 
he took in the celebrated series of political 
satires, entitled, ‘The Kolliad and Proba- 
tionary Odes, Ac. This is not mentioned 
to revive long extinguished enmities, but 
partly to introduce ap anecdote which is an 
example of the generosity, or rather good 
sense, with which a great man treats hosti- 
lities which arise merely from political dif- 
ference. Mr. Ellis was the writer of that 
severe and (it need not now be concealed) 
very unjust invective against Mr. Pitt, in 
the second number of the Rolliad, which 
begins 
“ Pert without fire, without experience 

sage.” 


* Further particulars of this case of se- 
vere distress, will be gladly communicated, 
on application to Messrs. Longman, Hurst, 


Rees, Orme, aud Brown, 39, Pateruoster- 
Rew. 





Account of George Ellis, Esq. 


[May 1, 
He afterwards changed his political 
nexions ; but it was not till after his 
from Lille, whither he had gone iy 1t97 
with his friend Lord Malmsbn : 
- TY, that he 
became personally acquainted with Mf; 
Pitt. At the first interview, two men of 
wit, the friends of both, amused 
with allusions to the Rolliad, which, as 
probably intended, visibly em 
Mr, Ellis. Mr. Pitt turned round, and 
with a smile said, in a manner full of gracg 
and good-humour, 
Immo age, et a prima die hospes origi 
nobis. - , ee 
He instantly relieved Mr. E. from his em, 
barrassment ; and both were probably af 
terwards amused by the applications which 
the verses immediately following might 
have suggested, 
Tnsidias inguit Danaum, casusque tnoma 
Erroresque tuos, 
To pardon merely political pleasantries, or 
even inyectives, is an effort of placability, 
which did not reqnire so safe and unassail- 
able a greatness as that of Mr. Pitt, “It 
is a folly,” says Addison, “for an eni- 
nent man to think of escaping censure ; and 
a weakness to be affected by it. There is 
no defence against reproach, but obscn- 
rity.” Contempt is a lazy and laconic sen- 
timent ; and they, as Switt somewhere says, 
“who take much pains to show how niveh 
they despise an opponent, prove clear! 
enough, that he is not conteinptible.” It 
was Mr, Ellis’s somewhat singular good 
fortune, to haye been also engaged in ano- 
ther collection of political pleasantries, the» 
Anti-Jacobin, with two colleagues of bril- 
liant talent, with whom he continued to 
be united in affectionate friendship, during 
the remainder of his life. In 1790, he pub- 
lished the first edition of the Specimens of 
our early Poetry, which, with the enlarged 
edition of the same work in 1801, and the 
Specimens of our early Romances, formed 
an important contribution towards that 
growing study of our ancient literature, 
which has breathed a youthful spirit into En- 
glish poet These works justly gave him 
the titles of the Tressan, and St. Palaye, 
England. Others dug deeper for materials 
but he alone gave vivacity to antiquities ; 
and diffused those graces of literature end 


‘society, which were peculiarly his ¥ 


over the rudest remains of barbarism. / 
Essays on the Formation and Progress i 
the English Language, are mre fi 
abridgment; in which is | shortly = 
modestly communicated, without inact 
racy or obscurity on the one 

withont retention or pedantr 


other. In the Abridgment 


on the 
the OM 
Romances, these prolix tales are rendered 


hich is 
more amusing by a gentle sneer, ¥ 
constantly visible through the seri0w ee 
tive, and which enlivens the pe the Pit 
out destroying the interest. In of his 


face and Appendix to the Tableam> seat, 
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Mr. Way; are to be found some of 
-veandin and ont classical passages of 
Addisonian composition which this age has 
roduced. Our modern writers have, im 
seed, rather aimed at strong effect, than 
cultivated assiduous elegance; and, with 
rwo exceptions, one of whichis very re- 
cent, we scarcely recollect any writers 
since Sir William Blackstone, who have 
bestowed on their style those “ patient 
touches of unwearied art,” by which the 
great literary artists of former times sought 
to preserve their writings from oblivion, 
The latter years of his life were embittered 
by maladies, which his virtues and the 
frendship which his virtues still more than 
his talents, had procured, happily enabled 
him to endwe with cheerful patience, 
The most celebrated of his friends often 
left pursuits of ambition, and the enjoy- 
ments of society, to carry consolaticn to 
his sick-bed. Another of his friends thus 
addressed him : 
“ Thou, who can’st give to lightest lay 
An unpedantice moral gay, 
Nor less the dullest theme bid flit 
On wings of unexpected wit, 
in letters as in life approved, 
Example honoured and beloved, 
Dear Bute! to the bard impart, 
A lesson of thy magic art.” MARMION, 


His nnnd, which had for a little time been 
clouded by his disease, shone out shortly 
before his death; and he was enabled to 
make a dying declaration, characteristic of 
him, that his last earthly thoughts were on 
his friends; whose names he pronounced 
with affectionate prayers for their hap- 
ines, 

[The late Mrs. M. Brown, of Islington. 
We cheerfuily give place to the following 
tribuie to the memory of aa -excellent 
woman, whose feminine -virtues were the 
more graceful, because, in her life-time, 
they were retired from public faime :— 

To the Memory of Many, wife of Joszpn 
Brown, M.D. Islington. Born March 
21, 1748 ; died Octoher 20, 1812. 

“THE RIGHTEOUS SHAIL BE IN EVER- 

LASTING REMEMBRANCE.” ; 

Here sleeps in peace, to wake to joys divine, 

A friend to all the good—and she was mine. 

“Blest with plain reason, and with sober 
_ Sense ;” 

Pious and prudent ; “ good without pre- 

tence ; 


Northumberland and Durham, 371 





‘ 
So wnaffected, so compos'd a mind, 
So firm, yet soft; so strong, yet so refia’d ” 
So mE te when by dire mutations 
ei ry'd, 
Virtue in her was seen personify’d. 
Kecaly she felt our wrongs, but rais‘d 
her eyes 

To the unerring Sov’reign of the skies, 

ho oft turns ills to blessings in disguise, 


Q, my Gu consort! comfort! counsellor, 
6@ 
To vn my heart shall prove for ever 
re: 
Yes! while I live, each morn and eve I'll 


ee, 

In thouyht,—to hold swect converse, love ! 
with thee ; 

And, when the feverish dream of life is o'er, 

May we uiite again, to part no mere. 


—_—_— J.B 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 


Rev. W, Cassan, M.A. to the vicarage 
of Thrussington. . 

Rev. T. H. Gawturop, B.B. fellow of 
St. John's college, Cambridge, to the rectory 
of Marston Morteyne. 

Rev. Joun Huvson, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to the vicarage of 
Kendal, 

Rev, Mr. Burney, to the living of 
Clifie, Kent. 

Rev. Joun Knicat, to the rectory of 
Petrockstow. 

Rev. Cuargres TAYLor, to the vicarage 
of Long Stanton. 

Rev. R. 8. DrumMonn, to the rectory 
of Swarreton. 

Rev. Frevericx R. Barger, te the 
vicarage of Little Barrington. 

Rev. R. Fawcett, M.A, elected vicar 
of Leeds, 

Rev. James Metcanr, master of the 
Free Grammar School of Kirkoy Step en. 

Rev. D. Evans, B.A, to the rectory of 
Simoubura. 

The offspring minor reetories adjacent 
of 5002. a-vear each, have been conferred 
on the Rev. J. Davis, Bow cuvaie of Cae 
therington, E. Hortipay, W. SaLrer, 
W, Evans, and W. Jones, chaplains in 
the Royal Navy. : 

Rey. Epwarp Ropert Raynes, to the 
archdeaconry of Lewes. 

Rev. Hom s Green, to the perpetual 
cura¢v of Hawkiurs'. 

*,* Communications are requesteg, 
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PROVINCIAL OC CURKENCES, 
WITH att THE MARRIAGES anp DEATHS. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
T the Anniversary Meeting of the Li- 
-& terary and Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle, the transactions of the Society 
oy ihe past year were read b y the secretary. 
t Was proposed to raise the subscriptions 


10s. 6d. per annum for four years, as the 


commencement of a building-fand, to be 
appiied to the erection of the Soercty’s 


new rooms in coutemplation. It appears 
that, from the rapid increase of the books 
of the Society, the present rooms are be- 

3B2 come 
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wome wholly insufficient; and that, having 
already received notice to quit the posses- 
tion of them, a new building is rendered 
indispensably necessary. A valuable site 
of building-ground having been obtained 
from the Corporation, near the new bridge 
over Pandon Dene, a building is proposed 
to be erected there, the expence of which 
will not be less than 4000I. 

A very serious riot lately took place at 
Sunderland. Nesham coals are put on- 
board ships at a staith a short distance 
above the bridge, and without the inter- 
vention of keels or the employment of any 
men in casting the coals from the keels 
into the vessels. By shipping the coals in 
that manner, the quantity of employment 
for the keelmen and casters would be di- 
minished ; a party, therefore, of some hun- 
dreds assembled, and instantly proceeded 
to the destruction of the immense wooden 
bridge along which the coal-waggons are 
conveyed to the staith. This bridge they 
entirely demolished; they unroofed and 
battered down the walls of an extensive 
range of stables adjoining to the staith, and 
afterwards set fire to, and completely de- 
stroyed the whole of the valuable ma- 
chinery connected with the inclined plane 
by which the coal-waggons descend to the 
staith. The damage done cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 5 or 60001. while the 
loss to the proprietors of the colliery, by 
the time which their workings must of 
course be discontinued, will probably not 
be less than 1¢ or 15,000. Under all cir- 
camstances of improvements adopted for 
the public benefit, the sufferers onght to 
be temporarity provided for out of a public 
fand. Why should public benefits be ef- 
fected at the sole cust of poor labourers, 
who are least able to sustain it? 

Married.| Mr. Thomas Usher, to Miss 


Jane Atkinson, both of Durham. 


Mr. Geo. Wolf, to Miss Maria Leighton, 
both of Newcastle. 

Mr. James Gilpin, of Newcastle, to Miss 
Sarah Spence, of North Shields. 

Mr. Shaftoe ‘Tinsley, of Hedley, to Mrs. 
Maughan, of Whittonstall. 

Mr. W. Boutland, to Miss M. Smith, 
both of Tynemouth. 

Mr. F. Smith, to Miss Jane Nicholl, 
both af Bishopwearmouth. 

Mr. Geo. Phillips, of Hilton Ferry, to 
Miss Appleton, of Bishopwearmoutb. 

At Darlington, Mr. G. Johnson, of Lon- 
don, to Miss Eliz. Meggeson, of Midridge, 

Mr. James Braidwood, of Tynemouth,, 
to Miss M. Stokell, of Rochester. 

Mr. George Best, to Miss Ann Cook, 
both of Chilton. 

Mr. Thomas Hudson, ta Miss Jane Reed, 
both of Ferryhill. 

Mr. A. B. Webster, of St. Andrew’s 
Fifeshire, to Miss Ann Bell, of Newcastle, 

Mr. Joseph Turnbull, to Miss Hannak 
Edvert, both of Stamfordham, shel 


At Chester-le-street, Mr, Picken 
ing, - rs “ngs Cowan, both of Beam: 
ohn Taylor . of Eve 
Wikon, of Ayton.» “ rey; to Mis 
r. J. Lowes, Byker-hill. to. 
Alice Smith, of Gateshead. Be 
. Died.| At Durham, 81, Mrs, 
Sewell.—70, Mrs. Mary Mills, 
Jane Heaviside, much retpeetsateae 
Geo. Mitchinson, fatmer. — 3%, Mr, Mak 
colm Drummond.—35, Mr. Geo. Bland. 
79, Mr. Hopper, schoolmaster, 
Mary Wandless. 7 

At Newcastle, 74, the wife of W. Bat. 
son, esq.—64, Mr. Carr Temperley, 
cer.—85, the wife of Mr. Tho, 

52, Mr. #. French, of St. Lan 
works.—28, Miss Aun Benson.—é7?, Mis 
Fowler.—Mr. John Jobnson.—Captain T, 
Ridley.—Mr. Richard Young.—70, Mr, 
Benj. Ridley, much respected.—44, Mr, 
Nicholas Arthur, of the Barras Bridge, 

At Bishopwearmouth, 33, James Dob. 
son, esq.—30, the wife of Mr. T. 
ship-owner.—Snddenly, Mr. Christopher 
Laws, ship-owner. 

At Hexham, the wife of Mr. John An 
derson.—38, Mr. Thomas Hollyman.—Mis 
Elizabeth Gibson. 

At Stockton, 85, Mr. James Irvin, much 
— : he spent 50 years in one service, 

t Barnard Castle, 80, Mrs. Ewbank. 

At Monkwearmouth, the wife of Mr, 
Wm. Simpson, 83, and the mother of Joho 
Laing, esq. of Moukwearmouth- 

At North Shields, 83, Mrs. Eliz. Tul 
—63, Mr. Rob. Hunter,—-72, Mr. Ralph 
Lowes.—70, Mrs. Aun Ferguson.—87, Mt, 
John Sadler.—51, Mr. Joseph Howard. 

At South Shields, 32, Capt. W. Crigh 
ton.—53, Mr. Peter Johnson, slip-owner. 
—64, Mr. J. Ross, ship-owner. , 

At Sunderland, 60, Mr. John Dawson. 

At Shadforth, 103, Mary Pattison —At 
Wolsingham, 56, Mr. Joshua Watson.— 
23, Miss Hanpah Walton, of Peth-honse, 
near Lanchester. ~ At Chester-le-street, 
75, the widow of the late Mr. Jolin Jop- 
ling.—At Worler, 50, Mary Anne, wife of 
John B. Rule, esq. of Berbice, South Ame- 
rica.—At Round Green, near Staples 
Durham, 192, Mr. John Steele ; he fi : 
to see no fewer than seven genera'loas; 
and 200° of his descendants are now living. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELINE 

At Painshaw Colliery, Cumberland, f 
men having occasion to go down to per 
the state of the air, they met what # ca” 


the choak damp, and three of them, bem 
precipitated to the bottom, were 


the spot. ; 
Mr. Geo. Braithwaite, of _ Parkside 


lately made an experiment, with a aoe 
ascertaining the relative advantage betw# 
the broad cast and the Tullian oo 

field containing two statute acres, ; 
gravelly and full of large stones, ere? oh 


ped with potatoes, for which 3 i; 
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18! 5.) ; 
manared ; two snecessive crops of wheat 
were then taken without a fallow and with- 
oat any manure, and immediately after the 
vcond crop of wheat was off the ground, 
the field was ploughed and dressed, and 
pearly one half of it was well manured (say 
with about forty cart loads of dung per 
acre)and sown with wheat, broad cast ; the 
other half was sown without any manure, 
aod was drilled with donble rows nine 
inches apart, with wide intervals of four¢eet 
eight inches betwixt each «double row, 
The part which was sown broad cast, was 
laid down with clover and rye grass in the 
following spring and was weli rolled, The 
drilled part was twice hand-hoed, and seve- 
ral times horse-hoed during the spring and 
summer. ‘The whole of the grain was care- 
fully harvested and threshed out, and pro- 


duced as ander :— $ Winch. Bushels 
inch. Bushe 
Broad cast 25} ¢ per Stat. Acre. 


From which deduct 
Seed 


3 do, do, 
Leaves 223 do.  do.iner, 
Drilled 234 do. do. 
From which deduct 
Seed 1 do. do. 


Leaves 22k do. do. ine. 

Married.] At Carlisle, Mr. John Burke, 

to Miss Joan M‘Call.—_Mr. J. Constantine, 
to Miss Elizabeth Rowell. 

Mr. Edger, bookseller, to Miss Ann 
Crosthwaite, both of Whitehaven. 

At Kendal, Mr. Tho. Cunningham, to 
Miss Margaret Dennison.—Mr. Jos. Smith, 
to Miss Mary Wolf.— Mr. W. Holiday, 
to Miss Emma Troughton.— Mr, Jobn Hun- 
tington, of Cartmell, to Miss Jane Shep- 
herd, of Whinfell—Mr. Richard Woofe, 
to Miss Margaret Dixon, both of New 
Hutton. 

Mr. Joseph Hoggarth, of Crock, to Miss 
Agnes Bagliff, of. Suickland Roger. 

Mr. Thomas M‘Intyre, to Miss Margaret 
Harrison, both of Penrith. 


Mr. James Marsden, to- Miss Margaret- 


Martin, of Hensingham. 

dir. W. Wyles, of Maryport, to Miss 
Jane Jackson, of Melow-house, nearAllonly. 

Mr. John Cowser, to Miss Cecily Read, 
both of Kirkland. 4 

Mr. H. Masterman, of Thirsk, printer, 
'o Miss Wilson, of Lawfield-house, near 
Srawith, 

Sir. Thomas Richardson, of Selside, to 
Miss Agnes W hinfield, of Skilmergh. 

At Ambleside, Mr, Wm. Suart, to Miss 
Isabella Islop, both of that place. 

eg, At Whitehaven, 59, Mr. Isaac 

a, 

At Carlisle, $3, Mr. John Hornsby.— 
: Mrs. Margaret Lewthlwaite.—42, Mrs. 

*iph.—43, the wife of Mr. W. Noble. 

Ai Peanth, 41, Mrs, Sarah Laucaster.— 


Yorkshire, $73 


At an advanced age, Mr, F. 
Mr, dap Aevethwwar Jobn Boak, far- 
mer, anwath-lall.—60, Mr. Joseph 
Uiytes. : 

t Kendal, 69, William Pennington, esq. 
one of the senior aldermen, and a justice of 
the peace for that borough. Few men have 
been more eminently distinguished by those 
Virtues which adern a private station. In 
the relations and imtercourse of domestie 
life, his conduct was truly exemplary. He 
possessed the confidence and esteem of a 
numerous and respectable circle of friends. 
In whatever concerned the interests of the 
town in general, or those of the corporation 
in particular, he was usually the first to he 
consulted, because his views were clear and 
comprehensive ; and bis opinion had alwaya 
a preponderating influence, In affairs where 
trust and integrity were required, Mr. Pen- 
nington was generally resorted to ; and his 
word was considered as a sufficient secn- 
rity for the performance of his duty. By 
his death, bis family have suffered an irre- 
parable loss, and society has been deprived 
of a most useful member,—74, Mrs, Mare 
garet Thaxton. 

At Harraby, 51, Mr. John Flliott. 

At Ravenstonedale, 21, Mr. Tho. Nelson, 
70, Mr. Thomas Hewetson.—75, Mrs, Mary 
Cowper.—61, Mr. Henry Jackson,—44, 
Mr. Richard Moyster.—At Orton, ¢5, Miss 
Frances Metcalfe.—At Howend, Mr. Wal- 
ter Nichol, deservedly regretted.—At W ain- 
garth, in Rayenstonedale, 73, the wife of 
Mr, Geo, Fothergiil—At Rydal, 95, Mr, 
Thomas: Rydall—At Milithrop, 82, Mr, 
Walter Berry, much respected.—At Sand- 
ford, 64, Mr. Rich: Atkinson.—28, Eliza. 
beth, wife of Mr. Tho. Atkinson.—At Ware 
lop, 30, Capt. Robert Richardson, of the 
Westmore!and militia.—At Ambleside, 19, 
Mrs. Coward.—At Wray, in Docker, Mr, 
Miles Law.—At Appleby, 96, Mr, Johu 
Wharton. , 

YORKSHIRE. 

The magistrates of the three ridings of 
Yorkshire and of the corporation of York, 
have agreed, that the new bridge over the 
Ouse shall be built upon the old site; the 
former contributing by a county rate, to be 
advanced in five instalments, 30,000/. an 
the rest to be defrayed by the present toll. 

‘The Botanic Garden at Hull has received 
a packet of seeds from the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Berlin, containing upwards of two 
hundred species, by far the greater part 
of which are quite new to the gardens of 
this country. ‘ 

From the Report of the Committee of 
the Female Penitentiary of Hull, it ap- 
pears, that in the course of the last year, 
twelve unfortunate women have been re- 
claimed ; of whom ten have been sent out 
to service, and two restored to their friends, 
Fourteen, at present, remain in the house. 
Their earnings, during tac year, amounted 
to upwards of 4001, The 
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The following is the report of the Wool- 
Ich Manufactory for the past year, as taken 
from the official annual retutis, made to 
the Quarter Sessions held at Ponteffact ;~+ 
NARROW CLOTHS MILLED. 

Preees. Yards, 
dist Quartéer+-++++ 41,383 
#d Ditto eeeeeeee 34,516 
Sd Ditto .«++-+++ 35,099 
4th Ditto-«- ee¢eee 36,676 
147,474 
Milled last year++++ 142,863 


Tocredsedss+eses- 


eed 
6,045,479 
5,615,755 


—_— or ee 


4,611 429,717 
BROAD CLOTHS MILLED. 
ist Quartef-++++- 99,126 
ed Ditto.. eebece 87,771 
5d Ditto eeeeeede 80,099 
4th Dittor«seees> 71,873 


$38,869 
Milled last year+-++ 369,890 


Decreased ++++++++ 31,021 
The whole Manufacture pro- 


—_—_ 


10,656,491 
11,702,837 


=" 








—_— 


1,046,346 


16,701,969 
17,318,593 
Decreased this year, in yards 616,624 

Blackburn, the attorney, of Leeds, has 
Been exectited for the forgery of stamps, 
of which le had been convicted. 

Married.) Mr. Geo. Hardisty, of Leeds, 
merchant, to Miss EmmaVassey, of London. 

Mr. W. Wrathal, jun. of Hartlington- 
takes, to Miss Leyland, of Connistone. 

’ Mr. Robinson, of Hunslet, to Miss Ap- 
pleyard, of Holheck. 

Mr. James Mitchell, to Miss Hannah 
Broadbent, both ot Wadsworth. 

Mr, John Turner Gascoigne, of Leeds, 
to Miss Fanny Thompson, of Wakefield, 

At Knaresborough, Matthew Bentley, 
esq. of Pateley-bridge, to Miss Elizabeth 
Simpson, of Harrogate. 

r. R. Richardson, of Paddock, to Miss 
Mellawell, of Haddersficid. 

Mr. W. Stead, of Gomersal, to Miss Se- 
tine Yates, of Cleckheaton. 

Mr. J. Watson, of York, to Miss Clay, 
of Leeds. ° 

At Pontefract, Mr. Samuel Lineth, sar- 
geon, of Leeds, to Amelia, second danghter 
of George Pyemont, esq. of Linwood, Lin- 
@olnshire, 

Mr. Thomas Cock, of London, to Miss 
Mary James, of Hull. 

The Rev. James Tindall, M.A. rector of 
Kuipton and Woolsthorp, to Miss Thorn- 
ton, mgt emer 

Mr. Thomas Medley, of Hull, to Miss 
Flizabeth Umpleby, oF Seamer. 

- Mr. a Lancaster, eet and gra- 
ier, «f Brighouse, to Miss Rhodes, of 
Wakefield. Portas 

Mr. Edward Shiner, of Hull, to Miss 

oy Mackrill, of Barton wpon-Homber, 


duced this year in yards 
Milled last year, in yards 


Zancashire. 


Mr. James Fulis, of B ny 

Mr. Jam is ull, to 

Priestman, of Thornton, near vis May 
Mr. W. Kennedy Gardener, to Miss Fs, 


os Parrott, both of Bridli 
r. James Co hwaite Lek y 
Miss Sarah Wilke. of Headineley ° 
James Garforth, esq. of Coniston, t5 
Frances Cathetine, eldest dangliter of Wy, 
Clayton, of Lancliffe-place, near Sette 
Died.] At Rarnsley, 72, Mrs. Deakin, 
= of Jolm D. esq. 
t Hull, Mrs. Wells, danghter of 
Pinkiey.-82, Mr, W. Dene thae 
Waterland— 53, Mr. Thomas Lonsdale, 
much regréited.—73, Mrs. Eliz. Bedell, 
At Bracken-bottom, near Settle, iniver 
sally respected, 43, Bryan Heselden, 
major of the 1st West York militia.-He wag 
@ zealous promoter of agricultural improve 
meats, in which he expended a considerable 
part of his income, and obtained several 
prize-mnedals: ihe poor have lost a real 
friend. - 
At Melton, 72, Isaac Leatham, esq, His 
benevolence cf disposition, and generous 
hospitality to the houseless child of want, 
will be long remembered. He did not for 
bear to sacrifice all personal considerations 
to the call of public duties, during the lar 
arduous troublous times of his country; 
nor, while attentive to the general welfare, 
did le neglect any pursuit which would 
vield employment to the industrious: hence 
his practical aericulture not only obtained 
its object, and in addition ameliorated his 
own estate, but his example widely spread 
innprovement aronnd his vicinity. 
At Halifax, 51, Mrs. Fosver—74, Mr, 
Isaac Hudson. 
At Leeds, Mr. Samuel Murgatroyd.— 
49, Mrs. Ramsden. 
At Huddersfield, 58, Mrs. Huggins.—7i, 
Mr. W. Bradley. ; 
At Pontetract, 44, Mes. Oxley, wife of 
T. O. esq. one of the aldermen of Pontefract, 
At Skipton, Miss Margaret, daughter of 
Charles Tindal, esq.—At’ Fadeaster, 55, 
Mr. W. Burgon.—At Clifton-house, 66, a 
versally lamented, Joshua Walker, &q— 
At Elfand, near Halifax, awfully sudden, 
Mrs. Rashforth, relict of D. R. esq-—3 
Mrs. Mann.—At Brock well, 23, Mr. James 
Moore, youngest son of Col. M.—At 
Maena, 43, Mrs. Firth—At Yarm, Mr, 
‘Tunstal, widow of the late Mr. T. am able 
mathematician.—In fall assurance of } 
biting “ another and a better world, if, 
Miss Jane Elizabeth Wood, of Tingley 
house.—Major Jackson, of the SOth reg’ 
of foot, son of the late Mr. J. of 
neur Ferrybridge. He was wrecked oa 
Weymouth, with his wife and childre®, is 
their return from ten years’ 
Ludia, iv the ship Alexander, from Bombay: 
LANCASHIRE. of Let 
- Dr. Roche commenced a Course ° the 
tures on Political Economy, explainmg of 


general Principles of the Pol i 











1915.) 
Trade and Commerce, at the lectare-toom 
of the Lyceom, Liverpool, on the 17th inst, 

second Anniversary of the Inde- 
pendent Debating Society lias been cele 
brated at the Vine Tavern, Pitt street; Mr. 
John Smith, jan. in the chair. 

Merried.] At Manchester, Mr. Addison, 
of Reddish-mill, to Mrs. T'wenlow, of Ar. 

hall, Cheshire. 
ur. John Birch, jun, to Flizabeth, daugb- 
ter of the late James Andrew, esq. of 
Manchester. 

Mr. John Hampson, of Manchester, to 
Miss Walley, of Church-kivk, near Biack- 
burn, 

Mr. James Hayes, to Mrs. Ann Astley, 
both of Liverpool. 

At Liverpool, Mr. Hughes, attorney-at- 
law, to Miss Cath. Green.— Mr. Hen. Keale, 
to Miss Isabella Miller.— Mr. Ralph Lyon, 
timber-merchant, to Miss Alice Mackford. 
~—Mr. Isaac Ireland; to Miss Susannah 
Marray.—Mr. Robert Wilson, to Miss 
Mary Price.—Mr. Wm. Bethell, printer, 
to Miss Skelton. 

At Warrington, Richard Johnson, esq. 
of Liverpool, to Miss Eliz. Gerrard, of 
Fernhead, | 

At the Friends’ Chapel, New Dale, Mr. 
Stanley, to Miss Thomas. 

Mr. Joon Arrowsmith, cova-merchant, 
to Mrs. Sharples, both of Liverpool. 

Mr. Joseph Robinson, of Liverpoel, mer- 
chant, to Miss Margaret Wignell. | 

Mr, Faivelough, of Harrington, to Miss 
Ellen Hunt, of Tarleton. 

At Prescot, W. Atherton, jan. liquor- 
merchant, to Miss Robinson, daughter of 
the late Rev, Mr. R. both of Rainsford. 

Mr. Geo. Walker, of Aughton, to Miss 
Mariamne Backhoase, of Liverpool. 

Mr. James Leigh, to Miss Berkeley, 
both of Wigan. 

The Rev. J. Tatham, vicar of Melliag, 
and domestic chaplain to the Duke of 
Hamilton and Brandon, to Mrs. Skesrew, 
of Lavcaster, 

Died.| At Liverpool, 22, Mr. Charles 
Henry Mumford, of the Museum, Church- 
*treet, after an ilmess of twelve years, the 
last six of which he was Geprived of the use 
of bis limbs and speech.— Miss Chorley, 
of Dale-street.— 68, Capt. W. Bird, of Be- 
‘ugton-bill_—A fter an illness of ten years, 
70, Mrs. Major, of Richmond-rew.—8!, 
“tr. Join Beunett.—Mr, Robt. Carter.— 
#:, Mr, Edw. Bisbrown.—69, Mus. Gibson, 
of Edge-hill —v4, Mr. Moses Lemon, sur- 
g0n.— Mrs. Chailenor, of the Swan inn, 
7 don-road. —64, Mrs. Graham, relict of 
“Tr. Areinbald G.—At Gilead-lhouse, 59, 
a Solomon, wife of the celebrated me- 
ee vendor, —75, Mrs. Chilton. — 50, 
— George Godbar Plamber,—70, Joseph 
ow wareth, M.D. after a long and painful 
es, Which be bore with his characteristic 
Thitade and resignation. He commenced 
S carecr with no other advaatages than 





Cheshire—Der by. ‘s 875 


bis own industry and talents, and his per- 
severance was rewarded with anexampied 
success in his profession. His mind was 
ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, 
notwithstanding the avocations of a ane 
laborious life, his reading was universal, 
and few discoveries in science his 
inquiry. He was possessed of a most ac- 
curate and tenacious memory, which he 
ascribed to his habit of depending upen it 
so referring to any notes, His anedi- 
cal course was principally distinguished 
the establishment of the Dispensary in uf 
Verpool, by 30 years’ anremiited attention 
to the Infirmary, and by the discovery of 
the utility of applying in fever. re 
are tew persons in this neighbourhood, who 
have not had opportunities of judging ef 
ve worth, and who will not regret his 

s. 

At Kirkham, 25, the Rev. Phipps Ge. 
rard Slater, head master of the free gram- 
mar-school there, 

At Manchester, 82, Mrs. Jane Snell, one 
of the people called Moravians.—Nath. 
Heywood, esq, banker; a man of many 
eminent qualities.—28, Mr. James Bland; 


‘society has lost a valuable member, 


At Wigan, Mr, W. Rymer, of Burkitt- 
house.—At Knowsley, 36, Mr. John Ash- 
ton.—At Toxteth-park, 44, Maes. Esther 
Adamson,— Mary, eldest daughter of Tho. 
Peel, esq. Bank.—Mr. Richard Tonge, of 
Bank-mill, Saiford.— At Withrington, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Foden, of Oak-bapk.—At San- 
key, near Warrington, Mrs. Lomax.—At 
Ajntree, near Liverpool, 96, Mrs. Culshaw. 


CHESHIRE. 
_ Married.] Thomas Miles, esq. of Leices- 
ter, to Esther, second da of Ambrose 
Dutton, esq. of Crewe. 


At Acton, Mr, Edward Bellyze, of Nant- 
wich, to Ann, eldest daughter of John Lewis, 
esq. of Aston-hall. : 

Dicd.] At Chester, ThomasEdwards, eg 
banker ; a gentieman universally oe 
—Mrs. Hewitt, wife of Mr. Peter H,—39, 
Charles Wilmot, esq. 

Jon Leche, esq. of Stretton-hall, for- 
merly a major in the army. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Marrie@.] Mr.Sheaston, of Derby, to Migs 
E. Hopkins, of Uppingham, Leicestershire. 

Mr. Newell, cheese-factor, to Miss Pees, 
both of Derby. | 

At Ashton-upon-Trent, Samuel Hall, 
esq. of Basford, im the county of Notting- 
ham, to Sophia, ny of deapee HORM 
esq. of Broughton- > 

Ae Sawley, Mr, ‘Thomas Marshall, of 
Sutton Bonnington, Nottinghamshire, to 
Miss Burton, of Trent-Lock. __ . 

Mr. Jethro Adlington, to Miss Frances 
Adlington, both of Calow, — . ry 

AtChesterfield, Mr. Wrangnam, of New- 
ark, to Miss Jessy Hill, of Chesterfield 
Mr. John Widdowson, to Miss Willis, both 
of Chesterfield. or 
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Mr. James Woodhouse, to Miss Marsh, 
both of Wirksworth. 

Mr. John Watson, of Willington, to Miss 
Bull, of Osliston-cottage. 

Died.) At Denby, Mrs. Elizabeth Drake, 
universally regretied.—61, Mrs. Gregory. 

At Denby, 90, Mrs. Palmer.—At Heage, 
4%, Mr. Woolley.—At Repton, 74, Mrs. 
Parker.—At Smalley, 29, Mr. Thomas 
Smith.—At Willington, 35, Mr. Henry 
Goodall.— At the Grove, near Ashborne, 
46, Charlies Meynell, esq. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.) At Nottingham, Mr. John Gad, 
to Miss Mary Wright.—Mr. James Rad- 
ford, to Miss Rebecca Parr.—Mr. Peter 
Manners, to Miss Armson.—Mr. Isaac 
Newton, of Warser gate, to Miss Sophia 
White, of Shenton. 

Mr. Abbott Bradshaw, of Radford, to 
Miss Eliza Stretton, late of Nottingham. 

J. Layland, esq. of Manchester, to Miss 
Braithwaite, of Nottingham. 

Mr. Lockwood, of Shenton-place, to Miss 
Harwood, of Ruddington. 

Died.| At Nottingham, after a long and 
painful ilinéss, Miss Charlotte Stanley.— 
48, Mr. John Astil!, of the Wheat-sheaf 
inn.— Mr. Alexander Grey ; his filial and 
social conduct rendered bis character pe- 
enliarly interesting; fostering his aged pa- 
rent, and promoting tle welfare of his sur- 
rounding connections : such men are valua- 
ble to a country.—68, Mr. Samuel Turner. 
—84, Mrs. Mary Featherstone. 

At Mansfield, deservedly regretted, in 
the prime of lite, Mr. James Clayton.— 52, 
Mr, Jolin Cursham. 

At Newark, @1, Miss P. Waring.—29, 
Wirs. A. Boler.-—70, Mr. Luke Hutchinson. 
—62, Mrs. Foster, relict of Richard F, esq. 
—77, Mr. Richard Jones. . 

At Bradmore, Mrs. Savage.—At Bas- 
ford, 62, Mrs. Alton.—At Wollaton, 42, 
‘Drs. Eviey. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.] At Lincoln, Mr. H. Stevenson, 
son of Mr. Alderman S. of Stamford, to 
Miss Lucas.—Mr. Robert Nicholson,. of 
Liucoln, to Miss Chambers, of Carlton.— 
Captain Clifton, of the North Lincoln mili- 
tha, to Miss Field, of Lincoln. 

Mr. John Green, to Miss Ann Rate, both 
of Langtoft. 

Mr. William Cock, of Sibsey, to Miss 
M. Moody, of Boston. 

Mr. Thomas Knowles, to Miss March, 
of Kirton, near Boston. 

Mr. William Gresweil, to Miss Susannah 
Kemp, both of Burgh in the Marsh, 

Mr. John Thompson, to Mass Sarah Bar- 
ber, both of Stanford Baron. ; 

Mr.James Langtord, to Miss Maria Bar- 
tis, of Wisbeach. 

At Spalding, Mr. Fox, of Boston, to Miss 
Handley, of Deeping Fen. 

Mr. Jokw Durham, to Miss Eliza 
Giscnfield, botk vi Spilshy. uy 
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At Grautham, Mr. W. S. Porter. pus. 
the Spittle-gate, to Miss Charlotte He me 

Mr. John Smith, of Long Satton, to Mis 
pr ty oe Wisbeach. 

. » esq. of Grain 
Heath, "| Croft. thorpe, to Mn, 

Died.| At Lincoln, Mr. J 
printer.—101, Mrs. Lillers Mee any 
ss oe 7 Miss Elizabeth Adland, 
—55, Mrs. dlin.—50, Mr, 
Dales. + > Mr. Thoma 

At Gainsborough, 87, Mrs, Mary Rot. 
toms, late of Retford.—64, Mrs, 
schoolmistress, : 

At Boston, 34, Mrs. Presgrave, wi 
Mr. Charles P.—28, Captain en 

At Wisbeach, 53, Mrs. Alice Taylor — 
Mrs. Susan Hinson.—4v, Mrs. Rebecca 
Sargison. 

At Stamford, John Davis, gent, of St. 
Martin's. 

At Pinchbeck; 50, Mrs. Wyles—At 
Bourn, 84, Mrs. Pare ; this pious and be 
nevolent woman was the last surviving 
daughter of the Rev. J. Sanderson, rector 
of Addington, in the county of N 
ton, and the fifth in descent from the lean- 
ed Robert Sanderson, D.D. the friend and 
chaplain of the unfortunate Charles L, re- 
gius professor of divinity at Oxford, and 
bishop of Lincoln. 

Mr. Thomas Pindar, of Lliston-Lindksey: 
he was returning home from Brigg-market, 
when he was precipitated from his home 
against a post-chaise, and killed upon the 
spot. 

At Gosberton, 66, Jom George Calthorp, 
esq. Thorney-Fen.—83, Mr. Briggs.—Mn. 
B. Holdich.—At Hough, near Grantham, 
31, Mr. Jessop, grazier.—At Heckingtor, 
66, Mr. Richard Godson. | 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

We have been informed, says the Leice- 
ter Chronicle, “ that at this time more hands 
are out of employment iv this town and 
neighbourhood, than at the period when 
the Orders in Council, of nolorieus memory, 
were in existence. War, it seems, bas 
forced the people of Europe, and we fear 
the people of America also, to 
for themselves.” 

Married.] Mr. Addison, to Miss Mary 
Porter, both ot Leicester. j 

Mr. John Stabletord, of Leicester, 
Miss Ann Cousius, of Seaton, in the 
ot Rutland. : 

At Peckleton, Mr. Simpkin, of ~~ 
stone-cottage, to Maria, eldest daughter 
T. W. Jee, esq. of Peckleton. — both 

Mr. Davison, to Miss ‘Tomlinson, 
of Hinckley. Mis 

Mr. William Curtis, — rer to 
Elizabeth Huil, of East Norton. — 

Mr. 'T. Sykes, of ‘Tilton, to Miss Puts, 
of Melton. te 
Mr. H. Cave, farmer, of Whetstone 
Miss Sarah Holyland, of Earl meen 

Mr. T. Guode, of Cossingtun, . canget 











9815.) St 
younigest dass bter of George Williamso Nn, 
. of Gadsby... 

i .) At Leicester, Mr. Manning, gro- 
cer.—Mr.. James. Toone.—Mis, ‘ 
sincerely lamented.—63, Mrs. Bailey.—Mr. 

*rescot. 
Ly Market Harborongh, 73, the ‘Rev. 
Jobn Cox, rector of Willoughby Waterless. 

At Willoughby, Miss Rachael ie 
--At Ridlington, ia the county of Rutland, 
67, Francis Cheselden, esq.— At Kibworth 


-freatchamp, Mr. Hollwell, much respected 


by all who knew him.—At ‘Thrassmgton, 
73, Mrs. Houghton.—At Great Glen, Miss 
Amelia Ann Glover.—At South Kilworth, 
71, the Rev. Charles Chambers, rector'of 
that place, and one of the justices of the 

ce for the county of Leicester.—At 


Fowlesworth, 18, Miss Margaretta Noble, 


eldest daughter of the Rev. George N. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. Witham Haughton, of 
Berryfield-farm, Aldridge, to Miss Keen, 
of Birmingham. 

Mr. Wright, to Miss Nash, both of Tam- 
worth. 

At Stoke-upon-Trent, Mr. JohrWilliams, 
to Miss Sarah Bannister, both of Hanley.— 
Mr. John Beech, farmer, to Miss Brown, 
both of Berry-hill. | 

Mr. John Roe, of Wharton, to Miss 
Sarah Fergham, of Whixall, parish of Prees, 
Salop. 


At Eccleshail, Mr. W. Greatrex, sur-: 


geon, to Anne Catherine, youngest ‘dangh- 
ter of Richard Warren, esq. of Woolton- 
cottage. 

William Locker, esq. of Tillington, ‘to 
Eliza, danghter of the late Thomas Higgit, 
* of Uttoxeter, 

At Ribbesford, Mr. William Poole, of 
Bewidlley, to Miss Radnall, daughter of the 
late Arthur R, esq. 

Died.] AtWolverhampton, 67, Mr: James 
Savage.—83, Mr. John Williams.—100, 
Mrs, Elizabeth Calcott. 

_At Litchfield, 86, Mrs, Abra Maria Har- 

ns.—Mr. David Cox. Y 

- Néwcastleamder-Lyme, Mr. Robert 
hi, 

At Wett Bromwich, 78, Mrs. Jesson.— 
20, Mr. Thomas James, beloved by all who 
knew him, ; 

At Stone Park, 96, Ellen, wife of Edward 
Tratiord Nicholls, esq. of Swithamley-park. 

At Stone, 78, M —, arkey.—Mr. heen. 


wich, corn-factor—At Oulton, 78, Mr. - 


ohn Webb, sen, 
At Darlaston, the Rev. John Waltham, 
“A. rector of Darlaston, and justice of 
peace, The removal of the excellent man 
= is the subject of this memoir, witether 
- Consider ‘the peculiar station he was 
. ed to fill—his eminent qualifications for 
a suceess Which for fourteen years 
ed his fabowrs—or the probabilities 
fontiuing in vigour of strength, be-. 
i the Coinmon age of man—is amongst 
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those -passages of Providence bard to b? 
understood; but which ate doubtless a part 
of that wise and holy plan which he 
fully disclosed hereafter, When Mr. W. 
was appointed to Darlaston, the state of 
the great bujk of its population approx. 
imated almost to barbarism! It is true 
there wete some of whom “ better things 
should be said, and things that accompany 
salvation ;” ‘but, it is a melancholy fact to 
be recorded of any parish within the Bri- 
tish empire, that, with respect to the gene- 
rality of his parishioners, he had to contend 
with gross ignorance, and with vict in its 
most Offensive forms: with sabbathbreak- 
ing; drunkenness; brutal sports, such as 
boxing, cock-fighting, and. bull-baiting ; 
and with what was, if possible, still mdére 
arduous, with the fornidable determination 
of many, whom long practice seétked to 
have made incorrigible, not to be obstrntt- 
ed in their sinfal courses! ‘In a sitiation 
presenting. such diffictities to a faithful 
Minister, qualifications of no ordinary kind 
seemed to be indispénsabie. Mr. Waltham 
was accordingly favoured, in an eminent 
degree, with the most essential qualities of 
a Christian Minister. He was a man of 
competent learning, and of genuine piety. 
His judgment was solid, avd his mind firm 
and decided, He was laborious, diligent, 
zealous, aud affectionate. In the character 
of a Christian Minister, external qualifica- 
tions are confessedly Of minor importance : 
but the great master knows best how to 
“ fit his vessels of honowr for his own use ;” 
and in Mr, Waltham these lesser qualities 
were providentially combined those 
of the highest _rder, and fur the most excel- 
lent purposes. His person and manner 
were commanding and im ive; in no 
sense could it be objected, even by the most 
prejudiced and refractory of his parishion- 
ers, that his “ bodily presence was weak, . 


and his speech comtemptible.” He united 


the office of a magistrate to that ofa Minis- 
ter ;—this brought upow him a considera- 
bie addition of care and responsibility, and 
exposed him to some objections and diffieu!- 
ties in the discharge of bis more sacred 


-and appropriate duties, The pafish-clrch 


was rebuilt on an enlarged and commodi- 
ous scale ; atid the parsonage, which, before 
his time, was deemed scarcely habitable 
by a Glergyman, he enlargéd, and, by the 
ition of suitabie offices, made it a con- 
venient and respectable habitation. To 
the former of these objects he contribated 
liberally in motiey, bat still more e-sentially, 
by his able and unwearied superiniendance 
of the progress of the work ; the enlarge- 
ment and itmprovement of the parsonage 
were undertakén and compteted at his Foie 
expence. About a fortnivht before his 
death, he was advised to visit Cheltenham : 
but his physician there soon apprived him, 
that Cheltenham conid be of no ayail, aud 
advised his immediate -returu to — 
sc Vile 
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ton. Tiis@onnsel he received as the notice 
nse in order. He with great 

ached Darlaston, on the Wed- 

same week, and on the Mon- 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


At Warwitk Assises, Ba-il Goode, esq. 
who was the gaoler of Coventry, had ser- 
ved the office of Mayor of that city, and 
for fourteen years liad been one of the com- 
nis:ioners, and assessor and collector of 
the assessed) takes, was tried on a charge 
for a conspiracy, with one Price, (since 
dead,) by charging certain individuals to 
the house and window duties, and receiving 
the money ; the houses, having been unec- 
cupied, ought not to have been charged ; 
and that such money was never accounted 
for to Government. The jury found the 
defendant Guilty of the Conspiracy. 

Description of Sheep slaughtered by T. 
Goodman, butcher, of Coventry ; fed by Mr. 
T. Newbold, of Bagington : 

Weight of Carcase 

Ditto Fat 24 

Ditto Skin 24 

Ditto Pluck 8 

Ditto Bleod and Entrails 

Ditte Head 


210 


6 8 


Length of carcase 
Head 
Circumference 
' Breadth of Tail 

Thickness of fat on the leg 
. . Married.) Mr. Baly, of Coventry, to Miss 
Ann Pritchard, of Warwick. 

Mr. Henry Parker, to Miss Jane Bram- 
hall, both of Birningham. 

At Aylestone, Mr. E. Fowler, surgeon, 
of Loughborongh,to Miss Catharine Bouder 
Townsend, of Aylestone. 

Mr. Jobu Oxtord, late of Rowley Regis, 
to Miss Growteridge, of Birmingham. 

Mr. James Drake, to Miss Eliza Pot- 
unger, both of ‘sirmingham. 

At Birmingham, Mr. Thomas Thornton, 





to Miss Wright.—Mr. Richard Bell, to 


Miss Susannah Sly.—Mr, Josiah Norton, 

of the Crescent, to Miss Coates, of Aston, 
Died.} At. Birmingham, Mr. George 

Robinson, a respected member of the So 


ciety of Friends.—74, Mrs. Willinger, the’ 


wife of Mr. William Richardson.—Mrs, 


Mosely.—67, Mr. Tutin, whom the public 


found, by many years’ experience, to be 


an dpright man.—Mr. Joseph Harper.— 
Mr. Allison, of esinnath-arveck "Mio. 
ctsifer.—3i1, Mr. Themas Bannister, of 
= mat Magade Thomas Rock, of the 
~The relict of thelate Mr. J. G. 
fandcoek.—Mr. C. Baker. — 


At Conuden, near Coventry, very srd- 


denly, Samwel Oldham, esq, deserved! 
tegretied byali who kucw ao _— 
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At the Hill-Cott Rear Stratfor 
Dennis Bradley, oq. > 
Litchfield, 76, Mts, Myr. 


At Wall, near 
tha Kennedy. es 

Mrs. Jane Vann, of Cle 

At Sutton Coldfield, 74, Adee het 
shaw, sen. surgeon ; a man Of great skill and 
practice. e 

At Wordsley, Mr. C. Ensall ras man. 
factarer.—At Ansley, Mr. Watson, 
sen. much lamented.—Miss Lilli of 
the Five Ways, near Birmingham, after 4 
very short illuess. | 

arried.] Edward. Willington Cawley 

M : war ulin 
exq. eldest son of the late Gen. C. tp 
Maria, youngest daughter of the haw 
Thomas Dicken, esq. of Wem, 

Mr. R. Haynes, of Ironbridge, to Mis 
Holt, of Sutton Wood. i 

At Madeley, Mr. W. Haynes, of Tron 
bridge, to Miss Morley, of Madeley, 

At Bridgnorth, the Rév. J. Clanie, MA. 
superintendant of the grammar-school,near 
Manchester, to Mary, seeond danghter of 
Mr. D. Macmichael, of Wolve 

Mr. B. Barrett, to Miss Brettell, both of 
Shrewsbory. eo . 

Mr. John Colley, of Astley, to Miss Ei- 
zabeth Jakes, of Cutwall. 

Mr, William Alltree, of Shiffnall, to Min 
Ann Fletcher, of Hinnington. ’ 

Mr. Price, of Felton Butler, to Mix 
Birch, ef Oswestry. ! 

Died.} At Shrewsburs,.2, universally 
respected, Mr. Richard Williams, jun 

At Bridgnorth, the wife of Mr. Watts, 
mercer. "3 . 

At Wem Broekhurst, Mrs. Powell, muck 
lamented.—At Clun, the Rev, T. Morns 
his conduct through life was marked with 
the strictest integrity, and manifested i 

f 


his last moments the happiest agg 


iliity. 
—At Eaton Constantine, 73, M s 
Parbutt; an honest, industrions, and worthy 
man.— At Broseley, Mr. 1d,rurgeou. 
—At Kenilworth, 88 Mr. W. Butler, wor 
versally respected ; father of Dr. B. vicat 
of that place, and héad-mameter of Shrew 
bury-school. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. | 1. 

A beautiful meteor was perceptible . 
Worcester, about half-past ten ocee 1 
Monday the 10th; it arose from <n 
having the appearance of a blue ® pe 
shot across the heavens with much os? he 
and disappeared in the S.W. quarter a 
horizon, but not befpre it had spread for 
luminous rings in which state it W% 
some time visible. ‘ 

Married.) Mr. Thornberry, attorney 
law, to Anne Mary, third dang Wor 
late Rev. George Osborn, both. 

At Stoke-npon-Trent, Mr. 
liams, to Miss Sarah 
Handley. 

At Stroudwater, 


John Wil- 
Bannister, bots of 


Thos. Gouldsmith, **, 








115.J 
stton-garden, London, to Miss Esther 
pt. , of Kidderminster, . 

John Warren, | 10 Mrs. Hudson, 

widow of Benjamin . €8q. of Sole’s-court 

rd, near on. , 
ae Al Worcester, Mrs, Burlington, 
ee of | Society of Friends, 

At Stourbridge, 81, Mr. Grafton, of 
Brettell-!ane. 

At Dunley-greea, Lower Arley, 45, Mrs. 
Joliet Hill | 

At Hanley Castle. 82, Mrs.Franees Lucy. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. wi 

Married.) G. L. Rootes, esq. to Eliza, 
cidest joe hed of William Rudge, esq, of 
Hildersley. 

J. L. Topping, esq. to Miss Ellen Oakley, 
ef Hereford. 

Died.) At Hereford, 66, Mrs. Penelo 
Payne.—87, Mrs. Jane Bradford.—Mr, 
Benjamin Meredith. 

At Brampton Abbotts, Mrs. Dew.—At 
Kingtou, Mr. William Beavan.—At Cre- 
denhil!, 60, Mr. Jobn Williams, formerly of 
Pritsop-court,—At Cockshoot Lydiat, 82, 
Mis. Hunt, widow of ‘Thas. H, esq. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

A gentleman in the neighbourhood of 
Campden, lately, in levelling some ground, 
discovered, in a tumulus containing about 
twenty loads, nine skeletons, carefully 
placed in regular order, and in good pre- 
servation ; the teeth were very perfect; the 
tibs only had yielded to decay. 

At Timsbuary coaj-works, in this neigh- 
bourhood, six men having imprudently 
mounted on a basket of coal on its ascent 
to the mouth of the pit, and having beeg 
drawn up a considerable way, the rope 
ureke, ‘and they were precipitated to the 
bottom, when four were taken up dead, 
gud the other two survived but a shert 


tine, 

The trial. of Cunningham, governor of 
the county-goal, Gloucester, on the many 
charges which have, from time to time, 
been brought betore Parliameut, came on 
at the late assizes, when he was acquitted 
of five out of the six charges, and upon 
a a suffered judgment to go by de- 

The city of Gloucester has been visited 
by a thunder-storm, accompanied by vivid 
lightning, and a heavy fall of hail, - ‘The 
lshtning struck St, Nicholas’s church,in that 
city, entering the belfry, where it splinter- 
ed a large beam, and melted some of the 
Wwes Counected with the clock aud chimes, 
The storm was of short duration, 

Murried.] The Rev. Thomas Aliiés, of 
Henbury, to Caroline, second daughter of 
J.M. Hilhouse, esq. of Bristol. 

Mr. Philip Watkins, printer and book- 
teller, of Cirencester, to Miss Foreshaw, of 

Mr John Raeut Redfo 

r. Matthews, of rd, to Miss 
Acatt, of Gloucester, ii 


a 
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Mr. William Pearce, to Miss M 
burn Niblett, both of Sinchhatemast” 
ames Smith, esq. sohcitor, of Chepstow 
to Miss Eliza Williams, of Poolmeyrick 
Monmonthshire. ' Ms 
Mr. W. Rogers, to Miss Jane Lewis, of 
Cacrleon. 
Mr.Henry Carter, a considerable fa 
of Almondsbury, to Miss Susannah Fisher’ 
of Olveston, : 


Mr. William Staite, to Miss 
Mama 


Mr. William Fry, to Miss Martha 
of Redcliffe, Becks’ Rests 


Mr. William Bolwell, of Bristol, to Mi 
Mary Sellick, of Ham-green. oN nee 

At Bedminster, Mr. William Holland, to 
Miss Maria Clarke, both of Bristol, 

James Daly, esq. surgeon, of Bristol, to 
Ann Newman, fifth danghter of the Rev. 
J.T. Wylde, of Burrington. 

Died.) At Bristol, 65, Mr. John Miller, 
former!y wine and spirit-merchant.—Mrs, 
Ann Davies.—Mr. Knight.—3v, Mr. John 
South, printer.—76, Mrs, Maies, of Cla- 
rance-place.—49, Mr. James Probyn, sur- 
«geon.—Miss Sophia Grimes.—Muach re- 
gretted, Mr. Woif.—Mr. Richard Durban, 
master of the academy in Guinea street ; 
who for many years devoted his time to 
the varions branches of education; and 
who, by unwearied endeavours, shortened 
a valuable life.—Harriet, daughter of R.' 
Vizer, esq.—Capt. Valentine Baker.—82 
Mrs. Jane Small; a sincere friend and good 
Christian.—In Queen-square, 85, Mr. Wm. 
Butler. 

At Clifton, Lieut.-Gen., Sir John Stuart, 
K.B. Count of Maida, Lieut.-Governor of 
Grenada, and Colonel of the 20th foot.— 
saci Lovegrove, esq. late of Reading, 

erks. 
' At Cheltenham, 90, Mra. Perkes.—At 
Mulberry Cottage, Miss Eliz. Christiana 
Vesey. ° 

At Cirencester, the ‘Rev. Wm. Wilbra- 
ham, second san of Edw. W. eng. 5 regret 

by a re- 
menbrance of his numerous virtues con- 
spicuous in all his condact. 

At Leonard Stanley, 79, Mr. Thomas 


Pearce. —At Mickleton, Mary Aun, see 
cond daughter of the Rev. Chas. White, 
vicar of that place.—At Oldland Bitton, 


80, Mr. Job Brian.—At’ Brintry, near 
Bristol, lamented, Penelope, wife of John 
Cave, esq.—At Frocester, the wife of 
Mr. Daniel Smith.—Margaretta, wife of 
Charles Hill, esq. of Wickhouse, near 


Bristol, 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

The whole number of Degrees in the 
Term was—D.D. six—D.C.L. one—B.D. 
seven—B.C.L; two—B. Med. two—M.A. 
thirty-two—B.A. twenty-two—Matricula- 
tions, seventy-six, 

Ma: ried.) Mr. vane Brown, of Oxford, 

3C2 ; ty 
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to Ann, only child of Tuomas Holly, esq. 


of Headington. 
Mr. Charles Walker, to Mrs, Johnson, 


widow, both of Oxford. 


Mr. Pike, of Oxford, to Miss Matthews, . 


of Witney. 

Mr. William Bliss, to Miss Sarah Gard- 
ner, both of Oxford, 

Died.] At Oxford, Mrs. Goodenough, 
sister of Sir W. E. Taunton, and relict of 
the Rev. Edmund G. rector of Littleton, 
Worcestershire, vicar of Swindon, Wilts, 
and brother to the Bishop of Carlisle— 
Mr. Francis Miles.—Mr. William Tovey. 
—5, Mrs. Whiteaves.—71, the wife of 
Mr. William Hayes. 

At Henley-upon-Thames, Capt. Edward 
Piercey, of the navy. . 

Mr. Robert Shepherd, of Staple-hall Inn, 
Witney. 1 

At Charlbury, Mrs, Mary Bowly, one of. 
the Society of Friends, relict of Mr, Wil- 
liam B. late of Cirencester. Her amiable 
and affectionate conduct through life was 
strikingly manifested by a constant and 
tender solicitude for the happiness of her 
friends, ; 

RUCKS AND BERKS, 

Married.) At Newbury, Mr. Knibbs, of 
George-street, Portman-square, to Miss 
Sarah Record, of Newbury. 

Mr. Thomas Litchworth, of St. Law- 
rence, to Mrs, Elizabeth Neale, of Bath. 

William Humplivies, esq, of Bristol, to 
Miss Butler, of Great Marlow. 

Mr. William Woolhead, of Bucking- 
hamshire,-to Mrs. Saxby, of Walworth, 
Surrey. 

‘The Rev. §, T. Chapman, rector of Lit- 
tle Kinble, Bucks, to Susannah, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. H. Dodwell, of 
Maidenhead. 

Died.} At Abingdon, 93, Mr. Petty. 

HERTS AND BEDS. 

Married.) At Berkhampstead, St. Mary’s, 
John Eastwood, esy. of London, to Miss 
Howe, daughter of Colonel H. of that 
parish. 

Mr. Thos, Woodman, of Berkhamstead, 
to Mrs, Smith, of Ashley-green, 

Joseph ‘Thackeray, M.D. of Bedford, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, to 
Miss Harden, of Northampton. 

The Rev. J. Emeris, rector of Stoughtoa 
Parva, Beds. to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Rev. J. Grantham, vicar of Caduey, 

Died.} At Hertford, Mr. Joseph Best. 

In Hertfordshire, occasioned by a di 
pointment, Miss Lucy King, a young 
of rare qualities, anda very genteel fartune, 
She left a legaey of 3001. to the clergyman 
to whom she was so much attached, who 
Ln epee ape ney . the event, as 

> had only heen twice in the company of 
Miss K. and preached twice in the sania 
where she resided. She had not commu- 

icated her decp rooted attachment til) a 

days previous to her dissolution. 


After a lingering ill the 
Proctor, of Ippolitts a wonky 
servedly beloved by his fiiends and pris 
Me te il Lod | 

t we ge, Cheshunt 
Jolin Scarling Holyland; in coeeanat 
a blow received in the late distarbance 
Old Palace-yard, Westminster: he wasip 
the act of defending one of the memben, 
who was attacked. by the when a 
blow from a large stick brought him-to the 
ground, and the injury, in consequence, 
caused his death. He was on his way to 
Chelsea to visit a dying friend.—Mrs, Ord, 
wife of the Rev. Henry Craven 0: of 
Harpenden.—85, the Rev. Theodore Vim 
cent Gould, rector of Farnham Ail Saims, 
and Westley, both in this county, | 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

Married.| Mr. Richard Winekles, of 
Bugbrook, to Miss Sophia Buck, of 
Naseby. 

At Stoke Bruern, Mr. James Castell, of 
Northampton, to Miss Charlotte Allen, of 
Stoke Bruern. 

Died.} At Northampton, 82, Mm 
Gandern, 

At Towcester, Mr. John Jenkinson, 3 
considerable wool-stapler. 

At Old, 84, Mrs. George Cannell. 

At Crick, at an advanced age, Ms, 
Drayson. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. | 

The Norrisian prize was this year ad- 
judged to the Rev. James Wm. Bellamy, 
B.A. of Queen’s College. 

Married.] Mr. Stephen Isaacson, of Dub 
Hingham, to Miss Ive, of Balsham. 

Died.] At Cambridge, 20, Charles Wm. 
Atkinson, esq. of Jesus College, eldest son 
of the Rev. Wm. A. rector of Warham 
All Saints, Norfolk.—21, Sam. a 
esq. of Jesus College, son of the Rev. Mr. 
B. of Offey, near Hitchen.—In Emmanuel 
Collexe, 20, Francis Broadbelt Millward, 
esq.—2U, Charles Wade Gery, of Em 
manuel College, son of the Rev. ade 6. 
of Bushmead Priory, Bedfordshire.—Mr. 
William Gibson.—41, Mr, Richard Brewia 
Coe, attorney-at-law.—83, John Newling, 
esq. one of the aldermen of this corpore 
tion.—50, Mr. J. Sparrow.—83, Mr. Lewa 
Apsey. 

At Newmarket, Mr. W. Starnell, 

At Courteenhall, 19 William, second so 
of Sir William Wake, bart.—At Tromp 
ton, 104, Elizabeth Cane:—At +? 
63, Mr. William Sharpe.—At Burwell, 7%, 
Mr. John Poole,—At Fulbourn, 52, CHM 
lotte, youngest daughter of the late 
Wilson, rector of that parish, 
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by Mr. William Wilkins, has been selected 

the committee. 

At a general meeting of the Norfolk, 

‘cultural Society, on Friday the 17th, 
the following claims of premiums were 
jndged : 
= For the crop of Swedish poe 74 
Messrs. Jary, of Burlingham ; J. Sibell, of 
South Walsham ; J. Muskett, of Easton. — 
¢, For the ploughing match—Mr, Jary, 
Mr. S. Bircham, of Booton; and Mr. 
Creasy, of Fordham. 

‘3 For Southdown wethers—Mr. Oakes, 
of Burnham; Mr. Freeman, of Swanton ; 
and Mr. T. Moore, of Warham. 

4. For Leicester ditto—The same. 

5, For bullocks—Mr. Jary and Mr. S, 
Bircham. 

6. For bulls—Mr. Jary, Mr. S. Bircham, 
and Mr, Creasy. | 

?7. For boars—Mr. S. Kerr, of Catton ; 
Mr. R. Hartt, of Billingford ; and Mr. S, 
Sibell. 

8. For stallions—Mr. Muskett, of Eas- 
ton; Mr. R. Hartt, and My. R. Watts, of 


intry. 
. Manied.] Mr. W. L. Lohr, of Norwich, 
to Miss Billing, of Thorpe. 

Mr. J. S. Bayes, to Mrs, Barham, of 
Hackford. 

Mr, Joseph Neave, to Miss Mary Ann 
Savage, both of Yarmouth. 

Mr. Searle, of Diss, to Miss Bransby, of 
Ipswich. 

Mr. George Emery, of Norwich, to Miss 
Martha Clover, of Drinkstone, Suffolk. 

Capt. Travers, of the royal navy, to Ann, 

? 


eldest daughter of W. Steward, esq. of 
Yarmouth. 

William Robert Cann, esq. to Miss Car- 
ver, both of Wymondham. 


Mr. Robert Smith, to Mrs. Waters, both 
of Yarmouth, 

Mr. John Barber, of St. Lawrence, to 
Miss Sarah Wilsea, of Norwich. 

Mr. Christopher Edwards, attorney-at- 
law, to Miss Martha Aldbrough, both of 
Norwich, | 

Died.) At Norwich, at an advanced age, 
Miss Yallop, a maiden lady.—80, Mr. Ro- 
bert Smith.—7s, Mrs. Boulter.—75,. Mrs. 
E. Brookes.—21, Mr. R. Tomlinson.—85, 
Mr. Woadcock.—Mr, William Hankes, 

At Yarmouth, 71, Mrs. E. Fisher, daugh- 
ter of the late John F. esq.—74, Mrs. 
Black.—$2, Mrs. Riddlestone, 

At Swaffham, 72, Mr. Robert Mallom. 

At Wereham, near Stoke, Miss S. Hall. 
~—At Pulham, 82, Mrs. Self.—At Knapton, 
{l,much regretted, Mr. James Allison.— 
At Stanford-hall, 63, Mrs. Quantrell. 

SUFFOLK. 
Coie] Lieut.-General Elwes, of Stoke 
R ge, to Sarah, eldest danghter of the 

: William Sadler, ticar of Clare. 

“ . James Hustler, of Troston, to Miss 
ga Aun Chinery, of Bradfield St, 


The Rev. Thomas: Aviron, Miss, 
Rachael Bright, of Maldon. a 


' Mr. Thomas Cutts, of Halsted Essex 
Miss H. Fisher, of Cratfield. ms 


The Rev. T. H. Siely, to Mi 
of Baylham. Pe Soe Morgaty, 

Mr. Jobn Hayward, of Woodbridge, 
i Pacem, of Ipswich, ~ 

r. 5. H. Faiets, to Miss E. 
both of Ipswich. set saat 

Edward Harman, esq. of Clay- Hill, Mid- 
diesex, to Mariaune, daughter of ‘Thomas 
Mills, esq. of Great Saxham-hall. 

Mr. J. E, Sparrow, attorney-at-law, of 
Ipswich, to Miss Lever, daughter of the 
late W. L. esq. of Jamaica, : 

Died.) At Bungay, Mr. S. Culham, 
surgeon. P 

t Cavendish-parsonage,75,Mrs, Freneh, 
pray 8 FJ the pe Thomas Ni 
@6q. 0 rt, in Antigua, and great grand- 
daughter of Sir Edward Nickolas, secretary 
of ny: to aces Il, . 

t Framlingham, 78, Mrs. Abigail Vesey, 
—At Lowestoft, 44, Mrs. Woclesuge 
At Needham, 70, Mr. Anthony Hant— 
At Layham, 75, Robert Hicks, gent.— 
At Great Finborough, 64, Mrs. Ward.— 
At Langham, Miss Emma Marianne Blake, 
—At Westhorpe lodge, much lamented, 
Mrs. Peck. 

ESSEX. 


An indictment.for a libel, in sending a 
gibbet iato the Town-hall, Colchester, with 
a view to bring Mr. Sparting, the mayor, 
into contempt, was tried at the late assizes, 
Mr. Smithies, the last mayor but ove, re- 
fused to give up the competion reality 
viz. mace, gold chain, &c. On the 29th o 
September, 1313, Mr. Sparling was elected 
mayor, and the corporation being met ig 


. the Town-hall, sent Mr, D. Sutton, the 


town-clerk, and two of their bailiffs, to Mr, 
Smithies, and Mr, Bridge, the last mayor, 
to demand the mace, &c. Mr. Bridge met 
them in the street, and told them be had 
left orders with bis servants to give up all 
he had got. Mr. Sutton, accordingly, went 
to his house, and made the necessary de- 
mand ; a servant girl, laughing, went and 
brought down the mace-case, which was 
locked, ‘This was carried to the Town- 
hall, where, by this time, a large meet 
had assembled, when the mayor orde 
the lock to be broken; when lo! instead 
the mace, to the great scandal of the mayor, 
nt to the infinite merriment of the bye- 
standers, a neat little gibbet, with a halter 
and running noose affixed, was produced; 
for this the mayor caused Mr. Bridge to 
be indicted. The judge told the jury, that 
he thought it ought to have been described 
as a resemblance of a gibbet, but as the 
indictment positively avowed it was a gib- 
bet, they must find the defendant nog 
gully, unless pas thought it was @ gibbet. 
erdict—Not . 
urried,] At White "Notley, Charles 
Married.) ¢ 
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Dennis, esq. of the West Exsex militia, to 
Mary, danghter of the late Simeon Warner, 

. of Surrey-place, London. 

“ae Cornelias Butler, surceon, of Brent- 
wood, to Miss Martha Hawes, formerly of 
Plaistow. 

John Wright, jun. esq. of Kelvedon-ball, 
to Mary Catherine, secqud danghter of the 
Bate Francis Cholmeley, esq. of Brandsby, 
Yorkshire. 

Died.) At Colchester,73, William Brock- 
way, gent. a member of the Society of 
Friewds. 

At Mill Billericay, 82, Mrs. Ward. 

At Charct-hall, Broxted, E. Stock, esq. 

At Chelmsford, Mr. Samuel Blower. 

At Halsted, Miss Sarah Day, daughter 
ef the late Cator Day, esq. of Colctiester. 

At South Weald, 74, John Lodge, esq, 
—At Snaresbrook, 46, Mrs. Lloyd, widow 
of Sampson L. jun. esq. of Birmmgham., 

KENT. 

The Howe, a magnificent man of war, 
@f 120 guns, has been launched at the royal 
dock-yard, Chatham. 

Married.}] Michael Jones, esq. to Miss 
Septia Hutton, both of Faversham. 

At Folkestove, Mr. Peter Jeffery, to 
Birs. Sarah Fox, 

‘ Lieut. Whithorne, commander of the 
Swan-cutter, to Miss Catherine Noakes, 
of Upper Deal. 

Thomas Hayman, esq. to Miss Bamfield, 
danghter of J. B. esq, of Mereworth. 

Mr. ‘Thomas Foreman, to Mrs. Charlotte 
Lemoine, of Preston, near Faversham. 

At Chatham, Mr. Edward Harnett, to 
Biss Elizabeth Sinclair, both of Canterbury. 

George Denne, esq. to Charlotte, only 
daughter of Osboro Snoulton, esq. of Cav- 
terbury. ' 

Mr. David Hinds, to Miss Hunt, of 
Benenden. 

Mr. Edward Shirley, of Maidstone, to 
Miss Esther Bowman, of Moltenden. 

At Hastings, Capt. Bedingfield, of the 
royal artillery, to Miss Rose, only child of 
the late Forrester Rose, esq. 

Died.] At Canterbury, 73, Mrs. Ann 
George.—Eliza, second danghter of Wm. 
Frend, esq.—Afier a painful illness, Mrs. 
Servanse.— Universally respected, the lady 
of Johu Baker, esq. M. P. for this city. — 
25, Mr, Joseph Iggulden. 

At Maidstone, 21, Mr. William Sage.— 
Mr. William Hoghes.—John Russell, gent. 
he wa; taken ill and expired while at 
dimer. E 

At Faversham, 70, Mr. Charles Green- 


street.—84, Mr. Richard Hinds,—Mr. 
Audrew Chittenden. 


At Folkestone, 75, Mr. Adam Castle. 

At Dover. snddenly, by breaking a 
Dloo |-vessel, Capt. Perkins, of the royal 
navy . 

At Sittingbourne, the lady of Lieutenant 
Hessquden, of the royal navy. 


At Raamyate, 22, Miss Franees Perkins. 


At Deal, Mrs. Griggs. F : 

At Walmer, 9%, Mrs, M Wife of 
Capt. Henry Matson, of the Days — 
At Kettington, 78, Mrs. Ann Long, of 
Deal.—81, the Rev. J. Si i, Tector 
y~ Cliffe, ree vicar ef Cobbam, 
At Sheephurst Fostall, 75 ; 
Wastall.-At Cranbrook, Mas 
esq. of Wilsley-Green.—At 


Salmon, esq.—At A ‘ 
Sladden.—At Herne, r. Rohert 3 nom 
—At Tenterden, 84, Mr. Edward Paggles, 
leaving one hundred and eighteem de. 
scendants.— At Whitstable, 97, Mrs. Bird, 
widow.—At Dymchurch,. 66, Mr. Joho 
Sutton. ~ 
: SUSSEX. 

Married.| At Arundel, Richard Hi 
esq. to Anna Maria, daughter of tlie late 
John Tomkins, esq. Re), 

Mr, Sandle, of Chichester, ta Miss Scar. 
defield, of Littlehampton. = 

The Rev. John Bulwell, of Worthing, te 
Miss Susan Neeve, of Pettistree, 

. At Chichester, William Larkins, ¢sq, 
of Blackheath, to Harrtet, second danghter 
of the tate Charles Steer, esq. of Devon 
shire-square. . 

Lieut.-Colonel Downman, of the royal 
horse artillery, to Eliza, only daughter of 
J. Marsh, esq. of Brighton. 
~ Died.) At Chichester, Mrs, Cook, 

At Brighton, the Rev. Mr. Bray,—Mr. 
Chandler, of High-street.—Miss Haes.— 
Miss ‘Tuppen, of North-street. , 

At Hastings, 21, William Frederick, 
second son of J. H. Haiben, esq. formerly 
of Corsica-hall. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.] Lieut. Beckitt, of the royal 
navy, to Miss Harding, of Portsea. 

Mr. Smith, jun. merchant, of _ Ports 
mouth, to Edith, second danghter of Mr, 
Jacob, of Dodner-house, near Newport. 

Capt. John Parish, of the royal ~~ 
Marvy, only daughter of the late 
Crang, esq. of ‘Timsbary. 

Mr. Charles Wilsoo, to Miss Ano Brows, 
both of Winchester. 

Mr. George Collier, to Miss Aun Savage 
of Leckford. 

- Died.) At Winchester, 75, Mr. Richard 
Page, upwards of thirty years keeper 
the county bridewell. ot ile 

At Southampton, 60, Mr. Willam Bat 
grocer, Mre 

At Portsea, Mrs, Houghton,—""" 
Elliot. Mrs, Earwicker— 20 Mr. James 

rwicker, her sen,— Mrs. ; 

' At Romsey, Mrs. Hall, daughter of the 
late Mr. Jewell, of Timsbary. ie 

At Freshwater, - Benjamin So 
worthy and respectable yeoman.— ‘ 
‘wo! th: 62, Mr. Anthony Palover vad 
Howe, of the marine forces—At 4 15, Mis 
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BRET. 


° ller, late of the first 
York militia 
av Petersfield, $9, Mr. Thomas Belam. 


At Alresford, 63, Mrs. Deborah Caimes, — 


Mtr ip pe * a, 
rs from “the Report o 
naan of Earl Nelson's Trustees,” 
that they have at length entered into an 

ent for the purchase of Standlynch, 
in the coumy of Wilts. the property of the 
late Henry Dawkins, esq. which is situated 
gear the read teading from Portsmouth to 
Hath and Bristol, on the banks of the 
Avon, about tour miles south of Salisbury. 
This estate comprises the manor of Stand- 
ivach, the whole of the extraparochial bam- 
let of the same name, a large and respec- 
table mansion-honse and offices, nearly 
1,90 acres of land, of which about 1290 
acres are freehold, 515 copylhold of inhe- 
ritance, subject to certain small fines, and 
93 atres copyheld, for lives, with a mee? 
in the river Avon, and a water corn-mill, 
and the right of appointing the curate of 
Standlyuch. The whole of the land-tax, 
with a very small exception, is redeemed. 
The price which the trustees have agreed 
to give for this estate, including the tim- 
ber, which is considerable, is 93,4501. 

Married.] Mr. Hart, of Devizes, to Miss 
Handy, of Bath. 

Mr. Rebert Vaisy, of Clatford, to Miss 
Burton, of Rowde-cottage. 

John Frederick Neale, esq. of Witney, 
Oxon. te Miss E. Budd, oly daughter of 
Jobo B. esq. of Eddington. 

At Wilton, George Mayo, esq. of Yeo- 
vil, to Jane, second daughter of J. Ran- 
dull, esq. of Wilton. 

Died.} At Corsham, 23, Mr. James 
Gamer, of Weavern Mills, 
Mrs. Syms, wife of W. S. esq. of Holt. 

The Rev. J. B. Morris, M.A. second 
son of Joseph Morris, esq. of Mere. 

At Drainham, near Trowbridge, Mrs. 
Awer.—Mr. Samuel Greenhill, of Fulling- 
bridge-Farm. : 


At Wenterbourne-gunner, 80, the Rev. 


Charles Coleman, A.M. rector of that 
parish, 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Mr. Meyler’s Bath Herald lately gave 
the following Report of prevailing diseases, 
by Audrew Saits, an itinerant physician : 


: Feverish, with a few 
Country in general cases of erysipelas. 
Landed interest Lethargy. 


Commereial interest Decline. 


Navy and army = Cramp. 
neat - - Palsy. 

easantry and work- ; 

ing wet Ncord: t Bowel complaints. 
Brewers S e Dro v. 


wyers ». « Scorbutie. 
Aud bankers - ~ Costive. 
Moried.| At Bath, Charles Harman 
ernelius Van Baerle, esq. of Demerara, 
Margaretta Carolin~, eldest daugh- 
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36, Miss entra Brockhurst, 21, 


ter of James Torne, esq. of Barlingtea- 
street, Bath.—The Rev. W, Rameden, te 
Elizabeth Jane, only daughter of Rishard 
Bell, esq, of Biook-street. 

At Wells, the Rev. F, viesr of 
Whitcharch Can, Dorset, to Miss Susannah 
wes fh 

r. Jolm Morrish, of Tvyton-Farm, 
Broomfield, te Miss Magdalen Parthmg, 
of Gasturd. 

Mr. Richard Bancombe, of Bishop's 
Hull, to Miss Cogan, of Taunton. 

or G. oo of Newfoundland, 
merchant, to Miss Susan Summers, of 
Combe St. Nicholas. 

Died.] At Bath, Richard Heaviside, 
of Paragon-buildings.—In Fountain-buil 
ings, 20, Mrs. Williams, wife of the Rev. 
Mr. W. 

“* Death, ere thou hast killed another, 

Fair, and wise, and good as she, 

Time shall throw his daet at thee.”* 


— William Beven, M, D. an eminent phv- 
sician, and meniber of the body corporate 
of this city. 

At Wells, the Hon. Lady Welff, relict of 
the Hou. Sir Jaceb W. bart. 

At Tauuton, Mrs, Hart, widow of the 
late rear-admiral H. To those who knew 
her, nothing need be said; to those whe. 
did not, it will be sufficient to observe, 
that she was a true Christian.— Mrs. Rich- 
ards, relict of the Rev. Mr. R. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

The Atexander, East Indiaman, Capt. 
Uule, from Bombay, bound to London, was 
driven on shore iv the beach, on the 26th 
uit. about two miles west of Portland, and 
the captain aud all the crew and passengers 
are lost, except four Lascars and a woman. 
The passengers were—Mrs. Aukdjo, Dr. 
and Mrs. Dunbar, Miss ‘Torriano, Major 
Ramsay, Capt. Campbell, Lieut. aud Mes. 
Deverel, Lieuts. Wade, Baker, Benuet, and 
Godby; T. Matthews, invalid fram the 
artillery; Miss Charlotte and Master J. 
Elphiustone, Master W. R. R, Russell, 
Master E. and Mirses L. and F. Deverel, 

Married.] Me. H. White, of Blandtord, 


~ to Miss Charlotte Penker, of Cheltenham, 


Died.) At Dorchester, Ann,. wife of 
Capt. H. Barwell, and daughter of the late 
‘Dr. Rye, of Bath. 

At Potgreen-hone, 22, Mary Nicolsen 
Metforde, youngest daughter of E. B, M. 
M. LD. of Fiook-house, Taunton. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The launch of the St. Vincent took place 
on the 11th, in the presence of more than 
fifty thousand ators. ‘The dimensions 
are—length of lower deck, 205 feet; ditto 
of keel, 170 feet 10} inches; extreme 


. breadth, 53 feet six inenes ; depth in hoki, 


24 feet ; burthen in tons 2,601; guns 120. 
A heavy hai!-storm fell lately at Mine- 
head, accompanied by a most vivid flash of 
lighining, and followed by a most tremen- 
dous ciap of thauder, which did oer 
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‘able damage to the church and tower. 
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The south-west parapet wall, on the t 
‘of the tower, was taken off, and many of 
_the stones were carried to an adjoining field. 
The American prisoners at Dartmoor 
‘had been in a véry riotous state for more 
than a week. On Tharsday, the 6th, about 
seven o’clock in the evening, it was dis- 
‘covered that the prisoners had made a 
breach in the wall, and were effecting their 
escape. The garrison was iiiinediately 
under arms, and proceeded to their dif- 
ferent posts, and the military finding other 
tears ineffectual, fired upon them, and, 
horrible to relate, killed and wounded no 
less than sixty-five. An inquest was held 


on the bodies ef the seven killed, when the | 


‘jury, atler two davs’ investigation, returned 
a verdict of justifiable homicide. 

Murried.| Mr. William Francis, of Win- 
strot, to Miss Harriet Arden, of Exeter. 

The Rev. John Edgcumbe, rector of 
Thornbury, to Miss Cann, of Holy Ford, 
‘Hartland. 

Lieut. T. Cail, of the royal navy, to Miss 
‘Colson, of Exeter. 

At Teigamouth, Capt. R. Williams, of 
the royal navy, to Miss Whitmore, eldest 
‘danzhter of William W. esq. of Dudniaston. 

Patrick M‘Cabe, esq. to Miss Rose 
Wilkins, of Plymouth Dock. 


Died.) At Exeter, 84, Mrs. Dymond, | 


one of the people called quakers.—Mr. 
Benj. Cramp.— Mr. Joseph Turner.— From 
the bursting of a biood-vessel, Mrs Atder- 
man Gattey; he served the office of chief 
mayisttate in the years 1798 and 1808: the 


-couscientious discharge of his public duties, 


and his conduct in private life, rendered 
him universally esteenned.—86, Mr. Rich. 


. Hanghton, druggist. —75, Mr. T. Newman. 


At Chudleigh, Joseph Gawler, esq. late 
¢aptain in the Cornwall militia. 

At Plymouth, 49, John Clarke Lang- 
mead, esq. one of the aldermen of this 


borongh, and justice of the peace. 


At Buckland Filleigh, Mrs, Fortescue, 
wife of John Inglett F. esq.—At Heave- 
tree, Mrs. Pilbrow, of Exeter.—AtWether- 
rive, 59, Mr. William Comins; in life, 
much respected; in death, lamented. 

“ cORNWALL, 

A clergyman from the north of England, 

who has kept a school in Cornwall for abont 


. three. years "past, absconded a short time 


Bince, under strong suspicions of. having 
stolen from the mail coach, between Truro 
and Exeter, a parcel containiog bank ard 
other notes to the amount of about 7001. 
Married.| Mr. Yonge, surgeon, to Miss 
Ceciha Hitchins, both of St. Ives. 
Mr. William Rosewarn, of Gwinear, ta 
Miss Ana Vivian, of Hayle copper-house. 
-At Maker, John Fisher, esq. surgeon of 


—— —_——— 


the ship Bittern, fo Miss M, 
daughter of the fate James R. 


Mary“ nt Ne mp ped the Lodge, ia 


J incerely ang 
decedent 3, Mon 


At Liskeard, 51, Mr. John 
Married.) Mr R. Grifi of Bangy 
arr? . ae e 
* ee pn ge a ~ —” 
ce Jones, esq. | 
Davies, of Machystleth, M 
Joseph Waters, esq. of 
St.Clear’s, Carmarthenshire, to Miss 
Mr.Hughes, of Llangollen, to Miss 
At Conway, Mr. M‘Kinlay, to MissReay. 
John Humphreys, esq. of vert, to 
Miss Davies, of Lianfyllio, 3 
Died.] At Almwch, Mr. Jones, 
At Brecon, on the circuit, Thos. Brydges 
Hughes, esq. of the Temple, bars 
Mr. John Sharp, 47, deputy the 
peace for the county of Coasenme arvOn, 
‘The establishment of bank socieliesia} 
e establishmen societies is rm» 
pidly becoming universal thre t Scot. 
and, Dr. Baird,. principal of the 
sity of Edinburgh, a clergyman whose be- 
nevolence adorns his station, has. heen ex 


Sergey ae ee caeae 
of charity. pari s within th 
few weeks been gin Aes nor 


Fleet, éstablished .by. the. judicious exer 


tions of Mr, Craig, factor to Mr. Murray, 
of Broughton, which promises to be more 
successful than any. that. has yet. been 
founded. ‘The. collections in two weeks 
amounted to. 218i, 1s. 6d. though no sum 
larger than 101. was lodged by any single 
individual. | 
Government has determined to finish the 
building of the stupendous College a 
Edinburgh, and 10,0001. per annumis to be 
granted till the work be executed. 
 Died.] At Aberdeen, Major-Gen. Adam 
Gordon, late of the 67th foot. 
A Dobladele es, 
Marvied.] At. Dublin, 
of Lomdie, Jo Marsha, danghter of 
ild, esq. 6f Dublin. 
Died.) At Cork, Major Purcell, of the 
32d reyt. 4 
WEATHS: ABROAD. | 
At Berne, ‘of an 
r, M. Gottfried Mind, a 
preted “ his exir 
ears and cats. | } 
At Lisbon, Caroline, eldest danghter! 
the late Major-Gen. John Smith. Cele 
At the Cape of Good Hope, foneral 
Bishop, esq, of 21st dragoons ; his! 
was attended by General Baird, — the 
ant of the. garrison, Col.. Pigot, 
other officers of his regt. - 





At page 251, for ‘ virtue’ read‘ virt@? Inthe queries at page 262, col. 1, for ‘ nat 


Sereral correspondents are i 


Ai. . dikes, 


boundaries’ read ‘ natural boundaries.’ wad 
tin 3. t nformed, that a fine set of 140 bronze medals may be 
4), Tavistock street.—Soveral accepted Commuhications in our next. 





